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THE NIGHT COMETH 


1 

Before these recollections become obliterated, 
I would set them down. At this Cliniqm in 
the Rue Saint Guillaume, transformed, when 
war broke out, into a military hospital, my 
time is very limited; there are forty beds, 
always occupied, and by what serious cases! 
There are two of us doctors to attend to the 
duties. Did I say two ? The surgeon only 
comes in the morning for his operations. He 
calls again in the afternooi), gives a glance 
round, and is off, leaving me alone, with a 
wretched second-year student, excused from 
military service owing to a weak heart, and so 
clumsy that I can only just entrust him with 
an intravenous injection. This has lasted for 
nine months: August, September, October, 
November, December, January, February, 
March and April—nine months since I asked 
to leave for the front, for a regimental dressing- 
station, in spite of my lameness. Once more 
that glorious afternoon comes back to |ne 
(through the irony of Fate such days wer^o 
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numerous during the tragic summer of 19/4) 
and my arrival at the house of my poor 
master, Professor Michel Ortegue, who had 
undertaken to present my application. 

"Impossible, my dear Marsal,’* he said. 
“They don’t want you. But I've arranged 
everything otherwise. I’m placing my Cliniqtie 
under military control. Now, you were my 
pupil at the Beaujon Hospital. Since then 
you’ve rather betrayed surgery. But your sins 
are forgiven. I need an assistant on whom I 
can depend. I take you ... Is it under¬ 
stood ? ” 

Whosoever had once worked under a man 
of so strong a personality as Ortegue ever after 
regarded him as " the master,” one whose orders 
were beyond discussion. I accepted. I shall, 
then, spend the entire war in this ancient 
mansion, paradoxically adapted by Ortdgue to 
the practice of his speciality: surgery of the 
nervous system. He took an immense pride 
in this building, which the celebrated architect, 
Daniel Marot, built in 1690, for the first-l^uke 
of Colombi^res. He loved to enumerate its 
annals and its inhabitants: first of all that Duke 
of Colombi^res, then a grand-daughter of the 
great Cond6, then I know not what financier, 
the son of a barber who became wealth^ 
through Law’s system. At the time of the 
Terror the mansion was used as a prison, but 
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under Napoleon it became the residence of a 
Marshal, whilst under the monarchy of July 
it sheltered a foreign embassy, and, under the 
Second Empire, a senator. Many private 
dramas must have been enacted, in the course 
of those two hundred and twenty-five years, 
between these walls and before the prospects 
of this peaceful garden, the ancient trees of 
which are putting forth at this very time their 
fresh spring buds< Their leaves were still 
green in the month of August. I saw them 
turn yellow, fade and fall. Once more I see 
them put on their verdant dress. Many other 
eyes have looked on these same trees in 
hours of anguish, astonished like me by the 
contrast between this work of Nature, its per¬ 
fect rhythm, its perennial slowness, and the 
grievous frenzy of human agitation. What, 
however, were the tragedies in which the 
inhabitants of this house were involved com¬ 
pared to the frightful cataclysm whose sinister 
shadow I see everywhere around me, and 
evert when gazing on this vernal garden! 
Mutilated soldiers drag themselves about there 
—one whose arm has been amputated, another 
who has lost a leg—all of them weak and 
seeking the caresses of these early gleams of 
sunshine. Were I to pass through that door, 
1 should see, in room after room, the ex- 
sanguineous or vulturous faces of wounded 
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men lying back on their pillows, with feverish 
eyes, pinched nostrils, tight mouths, and, on the 
bed-clothes, scattered newspapers, bearing such 
headlines, evocative of worse calamities, as: 
Violent fighting at Dixtnude . . . Fresh bom” 
bardment of Rheims . . . Transatlantic sunk 
by a Submarine ! 

How many times, during the whole of this 
autumn and winter, 1 have trembled, in the 
presence of these signs of warfare so near, 
and at the thought that I am here, not, 
certainly, useless, but out of danger! My 
infirmity overwhelms me with shame, as 
though I were not wholly innocent of the 
chance which ruled that 1 should be born, 
thirty-two years ago, with a club foot, by 
operation irremediable. When the Taubes 
and Zeppelins let their bombs fall on Paris, 
I experienced, in the midst of feelings of 
revolt and horror, as it were a sense of ap¬ 
peasement. The danger was certainly insig¬ 
nificant, but it was a danger for all that, and 
it seemed to me that I held intercourse with 
the battle, merely by hearing for a second 
that bursting of bombs which our heroic 
soldiers hear daily. And then I reason with 
myself. I say that these soldiers are heroic. 
Why ^ Because they sacrifice their lives 
bravely. On what account ? Their duty. But 
what is their duty? Obedience to the law. 
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1 examine this idea thoroughly. What is a 
law to a scientist ? A constant and necessary 
sequence between two facts. If Ort^gue had 
still been in the flesh, he would have given 
me a very simple definition of heroism. “A 
fact being granted: peril, another group of 
facts being admitted; such a temperament, 
such an hereditary tendency, such an educa¬ 
tion ; this temperament, this heredity, this 
education will secrete courage, whilst another 
temperament, another heredity, another educa¬ 
tion will secrete cowardice, like a stomach 
secretes gastric juice, a liver bile in the pre¬ 
sence of such or such a substance.” I should 
have listened to him. I should not have 
dared to reply. Nevertheless, I should have 
retained the opinion that mental phenomena 
are more complex than such explanations 
admit. We are not considering a stomach 
which does or does not secrete gastric juice, 
a liver which does or does not secrete bile. 
We are considering a soldier who shows 
courage, and another who shows cowardice. 
We do not merely establish the truth of their 
act. We qualify it. We have a feeling of 
esteem and enthusiasm for the one, disdain 
for the other. Again why ? Because this act 
is not necessary, because it is not constant. 
It is obligatory. It is the difference between 
the laws which rule our voluntary energy and 
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those which govern our physiological energy. 
Again I examine this idea thoroughly. There 
is a limit to obligation—that of our faculties. 
No order from any leader whomsoever can 
compel soldiers to walk on the sea. Why ? 
Because they cannot do it. Our power, then, 
is the measure of our duty. I, for instance, 
could not be an ambulance doctor at the front 
because of my infirmity. There is no reason 
to reproach myself on that account. I have 
done my best in this hospital. I have adapted 
my faculties to this war. Have I not wholly 
fulfilled my duty ? 



II 


What a strange turn my reflections have 
taken, seeing that I am a doctor, entrusted 
with a doctor’s work, amidst undoubted 
medical surroundings. This preoccupation, 
this obsession by a moral problem will have 
been the dominant feature of my life during 
this war. It is indeed on that very account 
that I have taken these sheets of white paper 
and commenced to write this sort of “ memoir,” 
in order to see clearly into my mind, by methodi¬ 
cally grouping a whole series of scenes of which 
I happened to be a witness, here, on this very 
spot. For the moment, distracted by their 
strangeness, I have not had the strength to 
look at them intellectually, if I may so express 
myself. I have felt only their tragic side. At 
a distance, I believe I can unravel their 
abstract meaning, their value as an argument in 
favour of a certain thesis, or rather of a hypo¬ 
thesis. How many times, at Beaujon and 
before the operating table, I have heard this 
selfsame Ort^gue, ^e hero of these painful 
scenes, repeat, whilst one of us was anaesthe¬ 
tising the patient: “ Every patient is, in the 
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eyes of the true clinical surgeon, an experi¬ 
ment instituted by nature.” The events which 
I would here set down in detail also constitute 
one of these experiments, and their recital will 
be but one of those “observations” which 
Ort^gue, again, advised us to write in pro¬ 
fusion. “Facts,” he insisted, “collect facts, 
more and more facts. Magendie was right: 
the savant is merely a rag-picker who wanders 
in the domain of Science, with a basket on 
his back and a pointed stick in his hand, 
and who collects all he finds.” Yes, but 
if iny unfortunate master were to rise from 
the sumptuous tomb which he had had pre¬ 
pared for himself at the Passy cemetery and 
where his poor tortured flesh at last found 
rest—without morphia—this “ observation ” 
would hardly please him. The facts which 
I intend to set down here belong to the order 
of religious psychology, and, to that idolater of 
facts, those facts had no existence. When 
you spoke to him about the “religious pro¬ 
blem,” he laughed loudly and merrily. It was 
impossible then to draw from him any other 
formula—parodied from the Malade imagi- 
naire —than this: Primh purgare^ ensuita 
philosophariy Purge oneself } Of what ? Of 
any idea of a possible future life, of that un¬ 
healthy atavism of mysticism which impels us 
to follow in the phenomena of nature the trace 
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of a thought, of a will, of an attachment He 
would not admit that the divine existed in 
the world, any more than in man. Thinking 
in that manner, he believed he was obeying 
Magendie's principle : the submission of the 
intelligence to the rude fact He did not 
perceive that he was dogmatizing in another 
way, he, the enemy of all dogmatisms. He 
accepted as facts only the phenomena sorted 
beforehand by an orthodoxy, no less syste¬ 
matic and no less' partial than the other: the 
scientific orthodoxy. I pointed out to him, 
timidly, that the religious fact is also a fact, 
and that it would therefore be scientific, in 
accordance with the experimental doctrine, to 
take it into consideration. Primb purgare*^ 
he repeated. “The Supernatural does not 
exist. Everything which supposes a personal 
intention in the universe is nul by definition. 
If you tell me that you have seen an animal 
without a nervous system which felt and 
walked, I have no need to verify your testi¬ 
mony, I know that it is false. . . 

Innumerable scientists reason like Ortegue. 
I myself have reasoned in that manner. I had 
never met, face to face, that reality against 
which I have just been colliding for weeks 
together. Since that piece of evidence, the 
radical negation of the Supernatural, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the Spiritual, seems 
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to me too summary. Science, in the issue, is 
only a hypothesis, whose value we put to the 
test by the control of reality. In medicine— 
on this point Ortegue was no less affirmative 
—the most logical theories are condemned as 
soon as clinical surgery contradicts them, the 
most disconcerting are recognized to be exact 
as soon as clinical surgery verifies them. 
Action then is,, definitively, the supreme criterion 
of truth. If it is proved, by facts simply veri¬ 
fied, that certain ideas, absolutely opposed to 
scientific orthodoxy, enable certain men to 
adapt themselves to life and, on the contrary, 
that certain other ideas, scientifically orthodox, 
do not permit that adaptation, it is indis¬ 
putably proved that that scientific orthodoxy 
needs revision. The present “observation” 
has no other object than to furnish this proof 
for a case very special in its circumstances, but 
very general as regards its intimate datum. 
Let us be more exact. Do 1 say to furnish 
this proof? No. To suggest it as possible, 
since I see it so. As a savant, my con¬ 
science compels me to write this " observation,” 
to investigate this experiment in order to ex¬ 
tract whatever truth it may contain. To see 
clearly into my mind, I said just now. These 
lucidities constitute the probity of we other 
studious men. Again Ortegue would reply, 
on reading these lines: “ But 1 can see very 
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clearly into your mind. Your father was a 
professor of philosophy at Montpellier. He 
was a metaphysician who came into contact 
with vitalists. Your mother was a devout 
Catholic. You are taking for granted that the 
problem to be solved is the postulate of your 
heredities ? Primb purgare^ But what savant 
has ever worked with any other instrument 
than the brain formed by his heredities ? The 
whole question is this: is the result obtained 
by this instrument valid in itself? If I write 
down these notes, it is precisely in order to 
distinguish better, in this adventure, my own 
personal part and the positive, indestructible 
remainder, which would be the same for all 
witnesses. 



Ill 


Since facts are in question, let us go straight 
to them, and first of all to the transformation 
of this private Cliniqtte into a supplementary 
hospital, about the beginning of August, 1914* 
It was done rapidly. On August i, as soon 
as the mobilisation order was posted up, it 
was decided upon. The following day, Ort^gue 
saw Moreau-Janville, the wealthy manager 
of the La Rochelle Forges et Chantiers. He 
had saved the life of the son of this captain 
of industry, after an autocar accident and by 
a most audacious trepanation. Moreau-Janville 
immediately agreed, in the name of the metal- 
lurgic company of which he is the head, to 
meet the expenses of the military Clinique for 
the duration of the war. Armed with this 
promise, Ortegue hastened to the Ministry 
of War, where he requested that the house 
in the Rue Saint Guillaume should be attached 
to the Val-de-Gr&ce Hospital, in order to 
remain more completely master of it. His 
application was granted, and a few days later, 
on Wednesday, August 5, we proceeded to 
make the necessary modifications. Ortegue 
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showed this promptness of execution in all 
his acts, whether great or small. He was 
truly a surgeon, in the complete sense of 
that beautiful word, composed of two others, 
also so beautiful: xeCp, the hand, ipyov, the 
work. In his case, to think was to act. There 
was something direct and immediate in his 
whole person. When operating, his thin face, 
framed in the gauze of the mask, astonished 
the onlooker through the intensity of his 
attention, his gift, the presence of his whole 
being. You could see he was living to the 
very ends of the steel instruments which his 
long fingers, so dexterous, so supple in the 
indiarubber glove, handled in turn with so 
much energy and delicacy. And what ana¬ 
tomical sureness of vision he displayed! A 
diminutive, slender, swarthy man, his light 
brown warm eyes revealed—like his general 
appearance, his slender bones and hair that 
for a long time was intensely black—a foreign 
and almost exotic atavism. His father, how¬ 
ever, was a simple notary of Bayonne. But 
his name indicates the Spanish origin of the 
family, and was there not, on the other side 
of the Pyrenees, a botanist named Ortega, 
after whom there is even named a plant 
of the chick-weed tribe, Ortegia ? 

** I desire no other survival,” Ortegue 
often affirmed when he mentioned that detail, 
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“than my name attached to a scientific dis< 
covery, small or great. To determine, like my 
namesake of Madrid, a vegetable species, or, 
like Addison, Duchenne of Boulogne, Bright, 
the syndrome of a disease, is to last as long 
as Science. That is the only immortality.” 

This passionate love of Science, of his 
science,—** holy surgery,” he used to call it,— 
was the fundamental fact about this man with 
the thin and imperious profile like that of some 
magician out of the “Arabian Nights.” He 
added to it a taste, nay a passion for sumptuous¬ 
ness which smacked indeed of the East. This 
trait in his character, astonishing in the case 
of a master of surgery of the nervous system, 
seemed natural when you looked at him. 
His house on the Place des Etats-Unis was 
nothing else than a museum filled with rare 
objects: furniture, stuffs, armour, tapestries, 
marbles, and bronzes. He had gathered 
together there some twenty pictures—all of 
them choice, either through chance or thanks 
to hereditary instinct—of that curious Spanish 
School which is so badly represented in 
France. The Catalan master of Saint- 
Georges, Jacomart Ba^o, Luis Dalmau, and 
Jorge Ingl6s—names of artists known only 
to initiates—were familiar to the patients of 
the celebrated professor. Walking up and 
down in the waiting-rooms, they could spell 
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out at length the disconcerting syllables at 
the bottom of ancient frames, which were 
themselves worthy of the canvases and 
panels. More classic names were also to be 
read there. Ortegue possessed a “ Holy 
Ursula” by Zurbaran, a “Saint Francis” by 
Murillo, a sketch of a cavalier by Velazquez, 
and a bull-fight by Goya. In addition to 
this, there was a splendid display of fiowers 
in the rooms, and everything else in keeping : 
livery-servants, silver plate, what more need 
1 say ? three autocars! This Arabian magician 
was a Parisian of Parisians, who had his box 
at the Theatre Frangais and the Opera for 
every subscription performance and every 
dress rehearsal. I compared him just now 
to a personage of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Morally, he paired rather With Dr. Faust, 
eager for all the pleasures of life and clasping 
them all. His extraordinary prestige over 
us, his pupils, was the result of this duality: 
a Prince of Science living in a princely 
manner. He appeared to us to be the very 
incarnation of success. A professor at forty 
years of age, after a brilliant triumph at the 
competitive examinations, he had attained 
every honour. He possessed the power of 
thought He was crowned with glory. He 
had money—^people spoke of one year in 
which he had “made a million francs!”—He 
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seemed, up to the time of his terrible malady, 
to have eternal youth, He had been able, 
at forty-four years of age, without any one 
taking it into his or her head to find the 
union ridiculous, to marry a young lady of 
twenty, who also bore a name illustrious in 
the annals of medicine,—the daughter of the 
physiologist Malfin-Tr6vis, the favourite pupil 
of Claude Bernard. During those years— 
how recent, since this marriage only dates 
from 1908, and yet how far off they seem— 
Professor and Mme. Orldgue never entered 
any place of assembly whatsoever, a theatre 
or an exhibition, without the young wife 
provoking that attention and admiration which 
tills the heart of the older husband with pride, 
—until the time comes when it is pricked with 
jealousy. 



IV 


I HAVE just laid down my pen in order to 
recall this woman, then so happy—now so 
wretched—in the days when she was the 
betrothed of my master. With what joyful 
tones he informed me of the event, which was 
to us so unexpected. There floated around 
him a legend of good luck, incompatible, it 
seemed, with the naive enthusiasm of such 
phrases as thesp: 

“ Yes, my dear Marsal, I am getting 
married, and 1 have found the Ideal. Do 
you hear ? The Ideal. You will understand 
when you see Catherine. I call her by her 
Christian name. I’ve known her since she 
was that height, and I discovered her this 
winter. Sometimes I ask myself: have I 
been a fool ^ She might have married 
another. . . But you will see her. ...” 

Mile. Malfan-Tr^vis justified his exal¬ 
tation. At twenty she was a tall and lissom 
young woman with a face of creamy com¬ 
plexion, of a purity of lines almost classic, 
and crowned with a magnificent head of 
dark chestnut hair full of golden gleams. Her 

c 
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noble and proud physiognomy breathed .at 
one and the same time passion, gravity and 
grace. Her eyes especially, large and wonder¬ 
ing, held in their gray pupils a serious fixed¬ 
ness of expression, that gave one the feeling of 
a deep and restrained sensibility. The mouth, 
reflective when at rest, became child-like when 
smiling, whilst her somewhat full lips disclosed 
brilliantly white teeth, the soundness of which 
foretold, in this still fragile creature, an unim¬ 
paired reserve of physical strength, and the 
future development of the woman in the 
happiness of marriage. An indescribable some¬ 
thing, as of over-concentration, added a pathetic 
charm to this beautiful face, at any rate for 
those who knew—Ortdgue told me at once— 
the trials she had undergone. Her father 
had died of an attack under particularly cruel 
circumstances, in the open street, and her 
mother had re-married a year afterwards, 
under no less cruel conditions. It was only 
too evident that Mme. Malfan-Trdvis was 
setting right a liaison of long standing. The 
young girl had felt chilled to the heart in 
the house of this mother, all of whose faults 
she had not perhaps understood but felt. Did 
pity for this moral solitude count for some¬ 
thing in Ort^gue’s love ? Or was that merely 
a pretext in order to excuse the disproportion 
of their ages in a marriage which was still 
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acceptable in 1908, but which in ten or twenty 
years might take on another complexion. Was 
there gratitude in the transport with which 
the orphan flew towards the saviour who was 
delivering her from the most painful situation ? 
Did she love Ort^gue for his glory, for the 
genial strength of his personality, for the 
prestige exercised over her by a superiority 
analogous to that with which the memory of 
her father remained - regretfully surrounded ? 
Of one thing at least 1 had proof: this marriage 
was for her, as for Ort^gue, an act, not of 
reason but of impulse, and the girl’s passion 
was confessed with such ingenuousness that 
there was but one opinion among those 
present at the celebration : 

“Why, she is still more in love with 
him than he is with her! ” 



V 


Was she still so in love at the date I resume 
my narrative, that is to say seven years later, 
and about the beginning of the month of 
August, 1914? Had not love given place 
to a feeling perhaps more devoted, more 
prepared for all sacrifices, but of another 
order ? Why did this question obtrude upon 
me so forcibly during those days of waiting 
of the month of August and whilst we were 
Installing our hospital ? Mme. Ort^gue 
had expressed a desire to preside over this 
work. It was the first time that I had come 
into close and almost hourly relations with 
her. She went ceaselessly backwards and 
forwards, through the bedrooms and along 
the corridors of the ancient mansion, as 
beautiful as ever, more beautiful, and so elegant 
in her pure white nurse’s uniform. I ought 
to have seen in this assiduity in a work which 
associated her more with her husband, and 
also in her manner of performing it, a proof 
that she had not changed. Assuredly, 
Ort^gue was the only man who existed for 
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her. Towards the house-surgeons, officers, 
or myself she never showed the slightest 
trace of coquetry. What care, on the con¬ 
trary, she displayed in carrying out the 
Professor's instructions for the fitting up of 
the Cliniqtte! Her feet, which remained 
pretty and slender in their heelless white 
shoes, mounted and descended indefatigably 
the stone steps of the main staircase, hurried 
from the pharmacy, to the linen-room, or 
from the operating theatre to the sterili2ation- 
room. With her slender fingers, on which 
rings shone no more—not even her wedding- 
ring, which was pinned to her apron by a 
little Red Cross trinket—she assisted in un¬ 
packing bottles of oxygenated water, ampoules 
of chloroform, and drainage tubes. She 
arranged the shirts of the wounded, piled 
up the rolls of bandages and packets of 
cotton-wool, verified the dressing-waggons 
and the glass-cases of shining steel instru¬ 
ments. She initiated herself into these 
details of our austere profession with a 
display of ignorance which revealed what 
a solid partition the surgeon had set up 
between his household and the severe side 
of his professional work. But the zeal which 
she exhibited also showed how anxious she 
was, in these grave hours, to share her 
husband's patriotic activity. These feverish 
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preparations called up sinister visions, espe¬ 
cially when they coincided with the early news 
of the German rush into Belgium. Other 
nurses, enrolled in our staiT out of charity, 
shuddered in advance. Not so Mme. Ort^gue. 
By the look with which she questioned the 
Professor, when he visited his still empty 
hospital, one could guess her sole desire: 
to please him. Anxious when he became 
irritated—too often for one who, formerly, 
had such a mastery over his nerves—I observed 
that she was relieved to the point of being 
radiant when he said: “ Good ! Very 

good! ” It would seem that such a desire, 
such a need to satisfy some one, must be love, 
and blessed love. What obscure intuition 
then caused me to have a presentiment, 
despite these signs, of a latent tragedy in 
the lives of these two beings—who by-the- 
way were childless—one of those dramas of 
the heart which are enacted without our 
knowledge and for our future terror in the 
obscure depths of our unconsciousness? In¬ 
tuition ? No. A piece of evidence: simply 
that of the seven—to be exact six and a half— 
years which have elapsed since the afternoon 
when 1 heard Ort^gue’s con/rh^es and pupils, 
in the courtyard of the town hall of the 
XVIth arrondissement, after the civil mar¬ 
riage, envy the attachment he had inspired. 
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My strange master had begged me not to 
come to the religious marriage. 

^ It’s a concession I’ve made to my wife’s 
mother—the first I’ve ever made in my life in 
that respect. I make it, and I don’t esteem 
myself for it. I desire that my true friends, 
those of my own way of thinking, among 
whom I count you, should not see me at 
church, acting untruthfully. ...” 

The man who thus spoke to me was still 
young, notwithstanding his forty-four years. 
But when less than fifty-one, the Michel 
Ortegue of the month of August, 1914, was 
almost an old man. Since the last winter I 
had noticed a slow and constant alteration 
in his facies. He was growing thinner. His 
features were becoming hollow. His natur¬ 
ally dark complexion was beaming swarthier. 
In April and again in June he had two 
bilious fevers followed by jaundice. These 
slight attacks of icterus had left a yellowness 
of the conjunctiva and on the palms of the 
hands. His hair and beard had whitened. 
But he remained so alert and so full of life! 
He displayed such revivals of energy; and, 
on the other hand, 1 was so attached to 
him. 1 would not see the terrible truth 
which was already apparent, to the eyes of 
a doctor with a certain amount of experience, 
from his whole appearance. 1 was obstinately 
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bent on considering those two attacks of 
jaundice as accidents. I set down his decline 
to over-work—that convenient back-door for 
the ignorant. To reassure myself, 1 mentally 
reconstituted one of the days of this tefrific 
worker: in the morning, the Salpetri^re, 
where a special section had been created for 
him, then the Rue Saint Guillaume and 
operations until the hour for luncheon 
which was hastily swallowed, with patients 
who had come for consultations waiting at 
the door, according to the day, or, after 
eating, visits to patients’ houses; in the 
evening, society or the theatre, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the preparation of lectures, the lectures 
themselves, the writing of original memoirs, 
journeys to the provinces and abroad, whither 
he had been summoned to attend to some 
desperate case. The astonishing thing is 
that Ort^gue had resisted up to then. But 
what wear and tear to his whole organism! 

With what sharpness the crude light of the 
hospital rooms made apparent to me this con¬ 
trast between the ever-increasing senescence 
of the husband and the further and further 
blossoming of the wife’s youth I Never before 
had 1 perceived it to such an extent At his 
house, in the sumptuous penumbra of the large 
crowded rooms, Ort^gue’s haggard face had the 
striking character of a portrait. Against the light 
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background oi^^CUnique, that face was nothing 
more than a human wreck, whereas she, with 
her smooth forehead and cheeks, her supple 
eyelids» her lips on which lingered the suspicion 
of a smile, and the pure line of her neck, 
assumed, between these bare white walls, as it 
were the charm of a flower. Did this married 
couple realize that their very presence, side 
by side, amidst these revealing surroundings, 
might suggest ironical remarks —nay, worse— 
to malevolent tongues, and to faithful friends, 
like myself, sad thoughts, fears and mistrust ? 
She certainly did not suspect anything. She 
would not have been so simply filial in her 
solicitude for Ort<igue, sometimes forcing him 
to sit down, sometimes closing a window to 
shield him from the draught, on other occasions 
inducing him to come in and rest. But what 
about Ort^gue? Several times during the 
period to which my recollections now go back, 
I observed, in the look he gave his young 
wife, a very strange expression. I seemed to 
read in it a signal of distress, a savage inquisi¬ 
tion, almost cruelty. This man, so long superb 
and now prematurely aged, looking in that way 
upon this beautiful creature, his own possession, 
in all the opulence of her twenty-sixth year, 
and this amid the surgical atmosphere of 
waiting the arrival of the wounded from the 
battlefield, hinted already a private drama on 
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the background of the national drama. I 
foresaw, rather I had a presentiment, of its 
painful gravity. It was, as I have said, a 
matter of intuition, one of those discomforting 
conjectures which detect effects by means of 
causes. Things happen at certain times, as 
though a sentiment of reality was awakened in 
us, more perspicacious than any of our senses, 
than our reason even. A sense it is which 
appertains to the unconscious, a thought all 
the more subtle because we are unacquainted 
with it; the communication perhaps between 
our personal psychism and its mental milieu^ 
that ambient psychism which scientific ortho* 
doxy does not admit. But what does it admit 
And how poverty-stricken it is when we apply 
to it the measure of human reality! How 
right he was, he who said— 

There are more thin|[s in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 



VI 


I NOW reach the episode which marks for 
me the veritable opening of the tragedy of 
which I thus had a presentiment. Until its 
end it was to develop parallel to the other 
—the great and terrible French tragedy. In 
unravelling the deep meaning of the wholly 
private drama of which I was a witness, 1 
think I can see better one of the lessons of the 
immense collective trial through which we are 
still passing. But let us not anticipate con¬ 
clusions which ought to be formed from facts 
and facts alone. Let us return to these facts. 
We were still in the first half of the month of 
August. War had been declared ten days. 
The fifteen supplementary beds, completing 
the forty demanded by the Val-de-Gr 4 ce, had 
been installed. We were living in the midst 
of the feverish anxiety of historical catastrophes, 
when the hours seem at once so long and so 
short. The days of waiting seem never ending, 
and then, when the event occurs, it is so 
enormous that one is surprised it could have 
come so quickly. We experienced first of all 
a feverish hope which Ort^gue alone did not 
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share. I must do him this justice; he con* 
cealed his pessimism from everybody save 
myself. 1 had accompanied him to a surgical 
congress, held in Berlin, and he reminded me 
of our impressions at that time. 

” These people are formidable at organiza¬ 
tion,” he said. “ You will recollect that in 
nineteen hundred and four we returned from 
Germany terrified by what we had seen. They 
have ten years* more preparation, and we have 
ten years* more bungling. Conclude.” 

“Do you count moral energy and its 
spontaneity as nothing ? ” I replied. “ Look 
at our entrance into Alsace.*’ 

“ They are concentrating, that is all,” he 
replied. “ As to moral energy, go and pre¬ 
cipitate yourself with that against an autocar! ” 
Then, with his thin face contracting, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said— 

“ What good is there in this chattering ? 
A doctor’s duty is to know the truth, but to 
hide it from the patient.” 

This programme of dissimulation was easier 
to draw up than to observe. The Italians 
have a trivial but expressive proverb: “The 
tongue wags where the tooth aches.” It was 
vain for Ort^gue to profess admiration for the 
scientific character of German “ Kultur,” he 
was passionately French through the uncon¬ 
scious part of his being—^that unconscious part 
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the existence of which in all domains he stoutly 
denied. He could no longer speak with any 
one without bursting into an indignant protest 
against the invasion of Belgium and the early 
outrages. H e who formerly hardly ever opened 
a newspaper now bought ten, a dozen, fifteen, 
and, like all of us, threw them aside immediately 
they were unfolded, disappointed at never 
finding anything in them save an incomplete 
or adulterated truth. . 

“If the newspapers related only what they 
knew for certain,” he said to me one day when 
I showed him a contradiction made by an 
evening sheet to a piece of intelligence which 
had appeared in its morning edition, “they 
would appear blank, and there would be no 
further need of the censorship. But we shall 
have some exact information to-morrow. You 
know Ernest Le Gallic, my wife’s second 
cousin ? You’ve met him at my house at 
dinner, when he was a Saint Cyrian. He's 
now a lieutenant in an infantry regiment He 
was in Alsace. He is coming to Paris for a 
few hours, on a mission, and tells me that he 
will call at the Clinique to present his compli¬ 
ments before catching his train. He's a perfect 
trooper and no chatterer about his duties. 
Besides, he hasn’t a very brilliant intellect. 
But merely by his tone we shall know how 
things are going, over there.” 
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I had, indeed, often seen at the end of the 
table, at the elaborate dinners of the Place des 
Etats-Unis, a young man wearing the uniform 
of a Saint Cyrian, a rather surprising figure at 
the house of the non-military Ort^gue. The 
picture of a timid awkward boy, whose voice I 
had hardly heard, remained in my mind. I 
knew his relationship to those in the house 
through having once left one of those dinners 
in company with two of Ort^gue's rivals in 
surgery; I had heard them, not without a 
feeling of disgust, relieve their envy by the 
following phrases: 

“Is the little cousin always there ? ” 

“ How you say that! For all that, it’s 
quite natural. Catherine Ort^gue’s mother 
was a Mile. Ferlicot, and the mother of this 
little Le Gallic was also a Ferlicot. She is 
dead. 1 know that family root and stock. 
They are people of Tr^guier and I’m from 
Lannion.” 

“ It’s all the same. If I’d been so foolish, 
like our genial friend, to marry a woman twenty- 
five years younger than myself, she would 
have had no little cousin. Do you remember 
the song ? ” 

“ Rather,” replied the other, laughing. “ It 
rejuvenates me. I can imagine myself in the 
guard-room,” and he began to hum the follow¬ 
ing lines;— 
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** Nous dtions trois d’moiseU’s de magasin, 

Boim^ fill’s, aimant k rire. 

Nous avions chacune un petit cousin, 

Uit p’tit cousin poor nous conduire. . . 

This malicious insinuation had made me 
observe the attitude of the Saint Cyrian 
towards his cousin a little more closely. I had 
discerned in it only respect, made all the more 
striking through it being accompanied by a 
certain familiarity of manner. The two young 
people addressed each other in the familiar 
second person singular, like friends of child¬ 
hood. In the case of Ort^gue I had noted a 
cordiality which excluded any hypothesis of 
jealousy; this authoritative man disguised his 
slightest moods badly. As much as the 
generosity of his altruism made him cordial 
towards those in whom he took an interest, so 
much did he freely manifest his antipathy with 
that habit of asserting his personality which a 
master like him, a veritable dictator in his own 
department, acquires so quickly. 



VII 


Mv knowledge of this trait in his character 
nearly launched me on quite a wrong track at 
the time of the visit of “ little Le Gallic,” as 
his compatriot of Lannion called him. I was 
present when the officer entered Ortdgue’s 
office at the Clinique. So was Mme. Ort^gue. 
We were accounting to the Professor for an 
insignificant detail in our work, on the occasion 
of which he had become irritated up to the 
point of almost morbid violence. The matter 
in question was a bill for chloroform, an over¬ 
charge by the drug manufacturers, counter to 
their verbal agreement. There was something 
of this irritation in the almost vexed manner 
in which he raised his head on the new-comer’s 
arrival, and in the suspicion of irony in his first 
words— 

Is that you, Ernest . Warfare suits 
you, eh ? You look prosperous I . . 

This equivocal compliment hardly Suited 
the young lieutenant’s appearance. If he gave 
the impression of strength and even joy, through 
every feature of his soldierly face and every 
attitude of his well-trained body, the principle 
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, of that strength and joy resided elsewhere than 
in health. With his already worn-out uniform, 
his face sun-burnt by the opening days of the 
campaign, and an indescribable stiffness and 
suppleness at one and the same time in his 
slightest movements, he truly gave the impres¬ 
sion of a war workman who had come out of 
danger and was about to return to it There 
was a flame-like look in his light Breton eyes, 
which in colour were almost like the bluish 
grey eyes of his cousin. But it was not the 
joyous fever of life; it was the ardour of a deter¬ 
mined will. The indefinite, undeveloped face 
of the Saint Cyrian of former days had become 
wholly manly and appeased. The simplicity 
and unity of his face—I cannot find a more 
accurate description—heralded a human being 
in complete harmony with himself. Le Gallic 
had a broad forehead, a slightly arched nose, 
almond-shaped eyes, straight eyebrows, and a 
strong, serious mouth. His close-shaven face, 
under short-cropped hair, appeared still more 
intact. Of average stature, he presented so 
military an appearance that a suggestion of 
security emanated from him. 

“ The reason is that I am so happy, cousin,” 
he replied to Ort^gue’s harsh words. “ I have 
been living through magnificent days. That 
entry into Alsace was so exciting, and how 
keenly our men felt it ! You don’t know 

D 
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Frenchmen until you have led them into action. 
And we’ve had some warm encounters already. 
That is promising. We’ve had two fights, IVe no 
right to tell you where, but somewhere, serious 
ones, and crowned with victory! ... If we 
continue in the same fashion, you will shortly 
learn that we have crossed the Rhine.” 

** Ah ! how good it is to hear you talk like 
that,” said Mme. Ort^gue, who, turning towards 
the Professor, added : “You see, dear, you are 
wrong to be pessimistic. ” 

“ You a pessimist, cousin ? ” questioned the 
officer. “ That is very unlike you. 1 wish 
you had been present when I completed my 
preparations at Riom. My orderly said to me, 

‘ You seem to take a pleasure, sir, in going to 
war ? ’ ‘ Why, yes, and you ? ’ ‘ Oh, I’m 

happy anywhere, provided I follow you, sir. 
And then, I know that this time we shall have 
’em.' That’s the sort of men we possess. 
And we shall have the Germans this time, 
cousin. Believe me ; I’m sure of it. Shall I 
tell you why? It doesn't accord with your 
ideas, but I see it so clearly that 1 cannot 
remain silent. Defeated, France would perish, 
and she ought not to perish, because she re¬ 
mains the grreat Catholic country. Yes, in 
spite of her government, her electors, her 
codes, her newspapers—in spite of everything. 
Listen; before leaving Riom we had a mass. 
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Almost the whole regiment attended, and half 
received the communion. This mass was said by 
one of our soldiers. 1 can assure you, red trousers 
under the folds of an albe make a tremendous 
impression. What a miracle all the same, 
cousin!—you who do not believe in them— 
that that bill relating to the military service 
of priests, which was to destroy religion, should 
have resulted in this religious propaganda in 
the army. A few days ago, on the eve of our 
first encounter with the .enemy, the commander, 
who is a great Christian, said to our men: 

* My lads, let those who wish to receive absolu¬ 
tion kneel down. Monsieur rAbb6 is going to 
give it us.’ Well, they all went down on their 
knees. Tm not telling you this story, cousin, in 
order to convert you. You know that I would not 
take the liberty of speaking to you about these 
things; but you are following this war, and 
from now I would bring you my testimony. 
You who believe only in experience, close not 
your eyes, I beg of you, to this piece of ex¬ 
perience. We shall conquer, because God is 
with us.” 

Ort^gue listened to this speech without 
interruption, but all the while he bit the end of 
his moustache. 1 knew this habit of his in 
moments of nervousness, when, for instance, 
on visiting in the afternoon a patient on whom 
he had operated in the morning, he found he 
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had a temperature. To this profession of 
exalted faith he replied in a tone as cutting as 
the blade of one of his surgical instruments— 

“ If we are the conquerors, my friend, it will 
simply be because wc had the best guns, the 
best rifles, the best generals, and the best 
soldiers.” Then, on account of a gesture from 
the other, he gave a sort of a sneer and cut the 
discussion short by quoting two lines, doubt¬ 
less learnt in his student years, for he did not 
waste much time now in reading the poets— 

“ Quittons cc sujet-n, dil Mardochc, jc voi 
Qu( vous avc/ Ic ci.iuc .luticmenl fait quo moi . 

Turning towards his wife, he went on to 
say, suddenly— 

“ Catherine, we must finish immediately 
with this chloroform business. Marsal will 
dictate you a letter which will settle it. You 
will type it out in duplicate. . . . Yes, my dear 
Le Gallic, your cousin has just learnt how 
to play on that commercial instrument.” He 
pointed to a typewriter. “ During the war 
she will act as secretary to the Clinique. You 
see that we are all of us working here, each 
according to his or her capacity. And the 
work will be well done, I assure you, and 
useful, although everything is jaical in the Rue 
Saint Guillaume, from the master and the 
mistress to the nurses. But youVe certainly 
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got a few minutes to give us. I’ll show you 
our installation. It’s not bad.” 

He led away the officer, and I heard him 
continuing his explanations in the corridor. 

“ Look. I’ve had bouquets of flowers 
painted over each door, and each room after 
a flower. The Carnation Room, the Lilac 
Room, the Rose Room. Are not these pretty 
names as good as that of St. Lawrence, who 
calls up the idea of a gridiron, or that of St. 
Labre, which is scarcely aseptic ? . . . ” 



VIII 


During this conversation Mme. Ort^gue had 
certainly felt the same uneasiness as myself. 
This raillery of a common saw-bones was very 
unworthy of the clever man who allowed himself 
to use it, and towards whom ? However naive 
Le Gallic may have appeared in his outburst 
of religious faith, he had just come from the 
battle-field. His courage in risking his life 
was too strong a guarantee of the sincerity of 
his convictions to rob him of his right to 
respect The ill-concealed irritation to which 
Ort^gue had given way did not arise from the 
mystic declarations of his interlocutor. A 
savant of this type, who has reached total and 
definitive agnosticism, through the operating- 
theatre and the laboratory, is not annoyed by 
a believer any more than he would be by a 
child or a maniac. Lc Gallic’s mere presence 
and not his words had caused this irritation. 
But why ? 

To this question the sudden, extraordinary 
agitation of Mme. Ort^gue suggested a too 
plausible reply. Whilst I dictated the letter 
to the faulty drug manufacturers, her hands 
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trembled. The frequent breaks and recom* 
mencements in the tapping on the type-writer 
suggested the same answer as the mistakes 
made by her fingers, which missed the keys. 
Had, then, her young cousin, so handsome and 
so interesting, awakened, when side by side 
with the middle-aged husband, too keen a 
regret in this woman's heart ? I thought so 
at that time. But if that was the case, she cer¬ 
tainly did not intend to confess it. For I felt 
that she was absolutely genuine in the question 
which she suddenly asked me, whilst withdraw¬ 
ing the printed sheet from the machine. 

“My husband was not very nice to my 
cousin. Didn’t you think so yourself, Marsal ? 
Don’t say no. I read your astonishment on 
your face. Yet he is very fond of him. This 
morning, even, he spoke of him to me with the 
greatest affection. Only. . . ” • She hesitated. 
“ He gets irritated now over the slightest- 
thing, and sometimes it is out of all proportion. 
For instance, this error in a bill—a mere 
nothing . . Again she hesitated. “For¬ 
merly he had so equable a character. He has 
changed; he is changing. I have observed 
him carefully. It is purely physical. Men¬ 
tally, intellectually, he is the same. ... So 
I fear for his health. You, who are a doctor, 
and have known him so long, what do you 
think of him ” 
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“He worts a great deal,” I replied, “and 
perhaps too much. Then, the seriousness of 
events. . . .” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “I’ve said that to 
myself, and I’m frightened. I tell you again 
Tm frightened—frightened that he has got 
something the matter with him, something 
serious; I cannot get him to eat. He is 
growing terribly thin. Ever since his jaundice. 
He does not appear to have got rid of it.” 

Whilst questioning me, her eyes, wider 
open, more astonished and even more serious 
than usual, were fixed upon me with a scruti¬ 
nizing and penetrating gaze. I now read 
therein the search for and the fear of a truth, 
equally insupportable to ignore and to know. 
I also had foreseen, as a possible explanation 
of this too evident change in Ort^gue, a 
terrible hypothesis. This idea, thrown aside 
as soon as conceived, was imposed upon me 
again by this woman’s increasing anguish, and, 
thinking aloud, 1 was astonished to hear 
myself echo her cry of alarm. 

“ There are many times, indeed, when he 
makes me anxious. . . .” 

“You see!” And seizing my arm con¬ 
vulsively, “ What can be the matter with him ? 
Tell me everything. I have the courage to 
hear it all.” 

“ I have never either questioned or 
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auscultated him,” I replied, frightened in turn 
by the agitation into which she had been 
thrown by a useless and imprudent avowal, 
which had no real medical justihcation. 

“Well,” she continued, “question him, 
auscultate him, and not to*morrow but to>day. 
I have always heard you tell everybody that 
a good diagnosis, made in time, may prevent 
catastrophes. ...” 

“ Do not say such things, Madam,” I 
interrupted sharply. “ Do not think them . . .” 

“It rests with you to ease my mind,” she 
replied. “ Do not you yourself feel the need 
to know ? For you are fond of my husband. 
On so many occasions have you shown that 
you are fond of him. This uncertainty must 
be intolerable to you also.” 

“ But,” said I, “you must admit that, con¬ 
sidering the Professors character, such an 
inquisition ...” 

“ Is very difficult ? ” she broke in. “ Yes, I 
acknowledge that. All I ask you is to try . . .” 

“ Very good! ” I exclaimed, conquered by 
the spectacle of her anxiety. “ I will try.” 

“To-day,” she said imperiously. “You 
must speak to him to-day. Why put it off 
when the slightest delay is a danger.? And 
then, I know him ; he is in one of those moods 
when he has not complete control over himself. 
Perhaps he will tell you. ...” 
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“Very good, Madam—I will try to-day, 
although . . 

She stopped me with a look. She bent 
her head in the direction of the corridor to 
listen. Owing to her extreme over-excitement 
she could detect sounds which were still im¬ 
perceptible to me. She let go my arm, which 
her hand had continued to grip, and, in a very 
loud and artificial voice, in which I felt her 
heart was trembling, said laughingly— 

“ I don’t know where my head is to-day. 
This letter is full of errors. I must do it 
again, so as not to be scolded too much when 
the Professor returns.” 

She had slipped a white sheet into the 
machine and the tap tap of the little keys was 
again proceeding when the door opened. 
Ort^gue re-entered, accompanied by Le Gallic. 
Although Mme. Ortegue’s promptitude in 
mastering herself once more proved to me 
woman’s disconcerting power of restraint, it 
never occurred to me that she might be playing 
a part and placing to the account of a wifely 
disquietude a trouble caused by another senti¬ 
ment. Besides, Ort^gue’s appearance justified 
too strongly the worst fears. His sorry out¬ 
line, in juxtaposition with that of the young 
officer, so vigorous and so supple, seemed still 
more painful, more obviously marked with the 
signs of the approaching end. His face, 
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yellower and more emaciated than usual, was 
contracted, as though a lit of sharp pain was 
torturing him at that very moment His 
wasted body was bent forward, with his 
shrivelled hands on the pit of his stomach. 
The courageous man had the energy, how¬ 
ever, to approach his wife with a smile. 

“ Le Gallic’s astonishment would have 
amused you, my dear,” he began. " He had 
never dreamt of an installation like this. 
I've told him he must compliment you for 
it and not me. You have really transformed 
the Cliniqtie during the last ten days. That 
soldiers’ dormitory in the old chapel is a 
marvellous idea." 

“It is indeed true,” insisted the officer, 
‘•that the Professor and you have organized 
an ideal hospital amidst these painted wains- 
cotings, this delightfully fresh garden, these 
beautiful old trees, these green lawns, and 
these beds of flowers under all the windows.” 
Then, seriously and with changed acqent: 
** I’ve only one fault to find with your 
hospital. One would be too comfortable in it 
to die.” 

“ It’s a good thing you don’t belong to the 
medical department, my gallant Ernest,” said 
Ort^gue, now standing straight upright, for 
evidently the intensity of the pain was diminish¬ 
ing, Serious in his turn, he added, with singular 
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stress: “You can never make a dying man 
too comfortable. My watch-word, when face 
to face with a hopeless case, is: Forward, 
blessed morphine! For really what is the 
use of suffering ? ” 

“Atonement,” replied Le Gallic in the 
same tone of profound truth. 

“ Atonement for what ? ” asked Ortegue. 

“Why, our sins,” said Le Gallic. He 
hesitated a moment before adding: “ And 
those of others.” 

** Our sins,—that is understandable,” ex¬ 
claimed Ortfegue. “ And yet I . . .” He also 
momentarily hesitated before continuing, 
bitterly: “ Our sins ? As if we had asked 
for life. What right then has He who imposed 
it upon us to require us to render an 
account ? . . . ” Then, passionately: “ But 
the sins of others ? ” He repeated: “ Of 
others ? Come now. That is monstrous! 
. . . Pardon me, my dear Ernest, if I 
wound you. ...” 

“ No,” said Le Gallic, “ you grieve me. 
As everything in life ends in suffering and 
death, if suffering and death have not that 
signihcance, that of redemption, what signifi¬ 
cance have they, and what meaning has life ? ” 

“ None,” said Ortegue. 

There was silence. That word, coming 
from the mouth of a man evidently so ill, 
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in that room of a war hospital, and in the 
presence of this officer who would be in 
action on the morrow, had truly a strange 
sound. He who had uttered it was himself 
embarrassed. He continued— 

"We will discuss philosophy and religion 
when you return a captain, decorated with 
the Legion of Honour. And once more, 
do not bear a grudge against me for my 
unbelief any more than I do against you 
for your belief. The fact that we do not 
all possess the same cerebral constitution 
has never prevented two large-hearted men 
from loving and esteeming each other, and 
you know that I love and esteem you much. 
Even before I saw you, just now, so 
courageous, so active, I was quite sure that, on 
active service, you would do your whole duty 
and more. . . . But you are in a hurry. . . . 
Come, embrace me, and good luck. . . . Send 
us frequent news; lots of post-cards. . . . 
Catherine, show your cousin the way, and 
come up afterwards to the pharmacy. There 
is a whole arrival up there to be checked. 
I^m going to look over your letter with Marsal 
and make the corrections. , . , Au revoir 
Ernest. You’ll excuse me, won't you } . . . ’ 



IX 


On reaching the threshold, Mme. Ortdgue 
turned round and gave me a look which 
signified: “ Now is the timq. Try.” That 
look of loving anxiety, Ernest Le Gallic’s 
perfect naturalness when walking out with 
his cousin, the simplicity with which Ortdgue 
gave the young people the opportunity of 
this farewell tHe-H-Ute, everything completed 
the denial of my first ideas. Later, I came 
to understand the contradictory and secret 
meaning of these various scenes: Mme. 
Ort^gue no longer loving her husband with 
passion, but with affection, with gratitude, 
and refusing to admit it to herself, too 
tortured, besides, by the enigma of her 
husband’s health to heed, in her anxiety, 
the feelings of another;—that other, Ernest 
Le Gallic, loving his cousin with a passion 
too long repressed for him not to have 
mastered it, yet, with his exalted piety, incap¬ 
able of risking a single word which would have 
made this last visit a guilty one. Finally, 
Ort^gue, stifling a tragic secret, pricked by 
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envy rather than by jealousy in the tender spot 
of his heart, through the comparison of his 
degeneration with the officer's flaunting youth. 
For in leading Le Gallic away, far from his 
wife, he had given way to a mean impulse, 
which already caused him to blush. How 
these hidden truths are now made clear to 
me! At the time, a single impression ruled 
me : the sense that now, if ever, was the time 
for my difficult inquiry. Ortegue’s change 
of front and sudden effusion revealed an 
interior trouble, which it was wise to profit 
by. But how dare I do so } The very presence 
of this great man exercised such a hypnotic 
influence over me that 1 had not a particle 
of courage left. 

** Catherine is right, there are really too 
many errors here,” he exclaimed, after 
glancing at the first copy of the letter. The 
second hung from the machine, unfinished. 
His remark proved he had heard the words 
she had spoken when he was about to re-enter 
the room. He added: “ Where indeed were 
her thoughts ? ” 

His hollow face was contracted in the 
same manner as before. Doubtless he was 
again feeling a twinge of distrust—a sharp 
twinge, notwithstanding its vagueness. I had 
an intuition of this, but as he sat down, 
leaning on the table with his hand, his posture 
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expressed such physical suffering, so little dis¬ 
guised that I cried out instinctively— 

“ You are not well, man cher maitre f ” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” he replied, 
raising his head of an Arabian prince in the 
customary haughty maniiei. 

“ Because you seem to be suffering.” 
Having burnt my boats, I continued; “ You 
are like you were ten minutes ago, when you 
returned with your hands here.” I imitated 
his bent attitude, doubled in two, with his fists 
on the epigastrium. 

** Ah ! ” he said, rising ; and then, in 
a weaker voice, he added : "You noticed 
that ? ” 

He took a few steps in the room. Then, 
walking straight to me, he placed his hands 
on my shoulders, and, with his eyes fixed on 
mine, said— 

"Marsal, can you give me your word of 
honour that the disclosure I am going to make 
to you will remain between us, absolutely— 
that you will repeat not a word about it to any 
one, and above all not to my wife ?. . . . ” 

" I cannot make that promise, mm clier 
maUre** I replied, " before knowing. . . . 
Ybu wish to speak to me of your condition, 
aon*t you ? ” 

** Yes,” he said, astonished. 

^*But the reason why I took the liberty 
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of questioning you just now is that Mme. 
Ortdgue is anxious about your health. She 
it was who asked me to mention this subject 
to you. . . 

“ She also! ” he groaned, with an accent 
which cut me to the heart He buried his 
face in his hands and remained for perhaps 
a minute in that spasm of grief. He pulled 
himself together, and revealing his forehead, 
his eyes, his mouth illumined by that ardent 
look of determination which I had so often 
seen in the course of excessively dangerous 
operations, he said: “It was bound to happen. 
You can at least promise to say simply, when 
she questions you, that you found me ill, but 
that you do not know what is the matter with 
me. It’s the word which she must not be 
told—the terrible word. Promise me, on your 
honour, that you will not state anything pre¬ 
cisely. I have urgent need to speak to you. 
I can do so only on that condition. . . And 
in an imploring voice — imagine Ort^gue 
imploring ! — “ The dying have their rights, 
Marsal, and I am a dying man. ...” 

“That cannot be true, mon cker matire^' 
I cried, “and I assure you . . 

“ It is true,” he broke in. “ Do you 
promise t ” 

“ I promise,” I stammered. 

“ Thank you,” he said, with evident relief. 

E 
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And, once more calm, he went on: “ Friend, 
I've not three months to live." He stopped 
me with a gesture. “You shall judge for 
yourself.” 

A sofa, used for examinations, encumbered 
one of the corners of the little room. He 
stretched himself upon it, undid his waistcoat, 
raised his knees, and, guiding my hand, 
said— 

“ There, under the floating ribs, feel about. 
Do you feel the edge of the liver with its 
little nodus ? . . . Yes ? Now find the biliary 
vesicle. . . . Have you got it? . . . Notice 
that pear-shaped tumour produced by the bile 
which no longer circulates. Remember Cour- 
voisier-Terrier’s sign. The vesicle is dilated. 
Therefore it is not a question of a biliary 
stone. ... ^^top. ... 

He had removed my hand and was sitting 
up. For a moment his eyelids trembled. 

“ I have hurt you,” I cried, more and more 
agitated. 

“ Not you,” he responded very softly. “ But 
the nervous threads invaded by the neoplasma.” 
He indicated a spot on a level with the last 
dorsal vertebra. “The pain is here—an 
intense, terebrating, tearing pain. It irradiates 
everywhere. The only way I can calm it a 
little is to bend my body forward, in the 
manner which struck you. When I’m alone. 
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1 lie on this sofa, doubled up, like the cock 
of a gun. It is passing. I will spare you the 
other symptoms. They are too humiliating. 
1 have observed them all—one by one. You 
remember my icterus ? It was slight and 
fugitive. It is intermittent. Added to the rest, 
an error is out of the question. My dear 
Marsal, I have a cancer at the head of the 
pancreas. I am doomed." 

Never, in his most applauded lessons at 
the Faculty, had he displayed greater clearness 
of speech, more decision in his look, more 
certainty in his affirmations. On hearing those 
words, “ I am doomed,” I recollected the great 
Trousseau summing up to Peter, in the same 
terms, his own diagnosis. That resigned sad¬ 
ness of which Peter writes was before me. It 
had been Trousseau’s. It was Ort^gue’s. 
During those never-to-be-forgotten minutes 
scientific verification bestowed on the great 
surgeon that intellectual serenity in which 
ancient stoicism sought its strength. Like 
Trousseau, he detached himself from his per¬ 
sonal destiny in order to see in himself merely 
the verification of a chapter of internal patho¬ 
logy. As to his diagnosis, I doubted it no 
more than Peter had doubted that of Trous¬ 
seau. In the present case, it was the key to 
the cryptogram, which revealed the whole 
meaning with mathematical certainty. The 
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vague observations I had made, or rather 
which had come to me recently, appeared in 
a sinisterly true light. I did not even attempt 
to argue with that heroic and pitiless spirit 
of the savant. I stood there dumfounded with 
admiration, if I may say so. Ort^gue’s sudden 
calmness in the midst of such a revelation 
clothed him in my eyes with a grandeur that 
was touching to the point of being august. 
Without uttering a word, 1 took his hand and 
pressed it. He returned the pressure with 
a look which again signified Thank you,** and 
continued— 

“ You will understand now why I had that 
fit of anger, or almost so, just now, when popr 
Le Gallic came to display to us the optimism 
of an incompetent. That he should be wonder- 
struck through imagining a psychism without 
a nervous system is excusable. He has never 
dissected. But he comes from the battle-field. 
He is returning to the battle-field. That 
dreadful word War has been construed in his 
brain, during the past few days, into horrible 
visions, which he knows to be raa/: shattered 
limbs, opened stomachs, broken skulls-*all 
the ferocity of the ancestral brute let loose 
in man — cries, shrieks, death-sobs, death- 
rattles, and, as the culmination, the charnel- 
hotise. Well, here’s a fine fellow who learns 
, nothing from these abominations—to whom they 
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represent nothing. He reasons from these facts 
no more than if he had never encountered 
them. He comes to talk to us of the kindli¬ 
ness of God! He himself is young and 
robust, a fine lad—you have seen him. He 
may be killed to-morrow, and at this very 
minute in Europe there are millions of young 
men like him, who throw themselves into this 
butchery, for nothing, because an idiotic idea 
of conquest passed through the brain of a 
degenerate, suffering from a suppurative and 
incurable otitis. You and I explain this mad¬ 
ness very simply by the animal origin of man, 
by the reappearance in civilized man of the 
primitive great anthropoid. But he, as you 
heard, is as firm as a rock in his belief that 
an all-powerful and perfect being, his God, 
presides over these massacres. He finds a 
meaning for them in the justice and goodness 
of this God! At the HOtel Dieu I had a 
comrade who found amusement in frightening 
an old sister of mercy by saying to her; ‘ If 
God existed, sister, he would merit penal- 
servitude.' Marsal, he was right. For let us 
suppose that this God exists, and take my own 
case . . . What.^ Being good and just, he 
created me, Michel Ort^gue, in order that, at 
the age of fifty, when wealthy, celebrated and 
married to a woman I adore, all this happiness 
should be brutally snatched from me, though 
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I have spent the whole of ray life in the relief 
of suffering, in the curing of people condemned 
to death ? Surgery of the nervous system is 
only that. And 1 am struck down at the time 
when I might be the most useful! With 
these modern armaments there are going to 
be more wounds to the brain and the spinal- 
cord, in this war, than in any other. And 
men will die, men will remain paralysed or 
imbecile, will become blind, because Michel 
Ort^g^e, who would have saved them, will 
himself die, during that time, of this absurd 
cancer—caused by what ? By the most stupid 
of accidents: an autocar tyre bursting, whilst 
my colleague Salvan and I were on our way 
to a consultation in the neighbourhood of 
Versailles. The car capsized. You recollect 
The incident was reported in the newspapers 
at the time. The chauffeur escaped. Salvan 
escaped. I received a violent blow on the 
inner side of the abdomen. I was doubtless 
predisposed, and behold me now! . . . 

There was now a sound of revolt in his 
voice, and the rancorous, almost personal 
hatred against religious consolation which I 
had ever noted in him. I continued to say 
not a word. Whereas, shortly before, I had 
felt the beauty of his attitude, in the presence 
of his terrible diagnosis, I now experienced 
merely the tragedy of that diagnosis. The 
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time at which we lived, that threatening entry 
into a monstrous war, added a more terrifying 
character to the distress of this illustrious 
surgeon, condemned to death, and who knew 
it A flood of pity welled forth in my heart, 
and, taking his hand again, I repeated, im¬ 
pulsively : 

” My poor master! My poor master! ” 

This time he drew away his hand and 
shook his head impatiently. It was objection¬ 
able to him to be pitied. Pride gave him the 
same strength as Science had done a few 
moments before, and he mastered himself 
again, in order to finish what he had to 
say— 

” I have just been speaking to you like a 
child, Marsal, and almost as foolishly as Le 
Gallic. There is nothing absurd in the world, 
since everything is determinate. But as we 
do not seize the concomitance of phenomena, 
when two series cross each other, we call their 
meeting an accident. We utter the word 
mystery. There is no more mystery in chance 
than there is in death. We are in ignorance, 
that is all. However, let us leave that ques¬ 
tion. My reason, friend, for confiding in you 
in this way is that I want to ask you to do me 
a service. My money affairs are not what 
they might be. I have earned a great deal, 
but I have also been lavish in my expenditure. 
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I have loved life passionately, Marsal t 
wanted to proceed as regards enjoyment as 
far as I have gone in Science—realize in 
myself the type of the complete man—be a 
king of my day, in every way, I have never 
counted the cost. I was conscious of my 
strength and sure of the morrow. It is 
slipping through my fingers. There will be 
no more ;^20oo operations. If I succeed in 
working a little in this hospital, that will be 
all; and how many weeks will that last ? 1 

have made a few big investments which run 
the risk of being compromised in this upheaval. 
The most solid part of my fortune is this 
house in the Rue Saint Guillaume, which, 
fortunately, I finished paying for last winter, 
and this Clinigtie —my Clinique. What will 
become of it when I am gone ? Marsal, when 
1 am no longer here, you must defend it, for 
the sake of my wife. I cannot bear to think 
of leaving Catherine in a less easy position. 
This place, if well managed, will alone, once 
this crisis is over, represent ample indepen¬ 
dence for her. The revenue, added to my 
insurance, will enable her to stay on at the 
Place des Etats Unis. She will not be 
obliged to reduce her way of living. To 
accomplish that 1 need some one who will take 
an interest in this Clinique, who will make it 
his business, who is competent to do so and 
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is an honest man. Will you be that some 
one? Don't reply immediately. This is a 
matter of business—I insist on it—in which, 
of course, your personal interests will , be 
taken care of. If you accept, 1 shall have 
to initiate you into the accounts, which will 
show you the expenses and the profits. We 
will draw up a deed of partnership. The 
essential point is that you have no objection 
in the main. Have you any ? ” 

“ None, mon cher itiaitre. I can only thank 
you for a proof of friendship which, coming 
after so many others-” 

He interrupted me. 

« We will return to this project to-morrow. 
I’m going to give a look round up-stairs. 
Perhaps you will see Mme. Ort^gue before I 
do. Remember your promise. Do not utter 
the word-” 

“But,” said I, stopping him in my turn, 
and as he was moving towards the door, 
“are you absolutely sure of this diagnosis? 
You know better than 1 do.” 

“ Absolutely sure,” he replied. “ You will 
remember that I was summoned to Germany 
six weeks ago to see one of my patients. 1 
took the opportunity to go on to Berlin. 
Under a false name, I went to consult one of 
the specialists there. He did not hesitate 
to pronounce the word, and to advise me. 
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naturally, to undergo Keir’s operation, Voj^a- 
Hon m baionnette^en paionnette^^ he corrected, 
imitating the Teutonic pronunciation. 

** And then ? ” I asked. 

“Then I decided against it," he replied. 
** A radical cure is impossible. That operation 
would give me, perhaps, four or five more months 
of life, unless 1 died under the knife. I don’t 
want to run the risk of dying immediately. 
I love my wife too much to risk losing volun¬ 
tarily a single one of the hours which are 
counted for me. I have at least the certainty 
of spending them with her. No, no, no,” he 
repeated, I shall not run that risk of going 
sooner. I shall not play that card. Besides, 
an operation would render me helpless. 1 
should be incapable of performing here the 
last few services of which 1 shall have the 
opportunity, through this abominable war. I 
want to perform them. I want to be useful 
to the end. We must prove to the Le Gallics 
and other mythologists that we have no need 
either of their God, or of their Christ, or of 
their future life to enable us to perform a work 
of altruism, without expectations. No, 1 shall 
not be operated upon, but I shall operate, as 
long as this hand has the strength to hold 
the knife . . . Only . . Again he bent 
himself double, with his fists against his 
chest. “Only, sometimes I suffer too much. 
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If these paroxysms lasted more than five 
minutes, they would kill me. . . . But 
wait. . . 

I saw him walk towards a little cabinet in 
which he opened a drawer. He took from 
it a hypodermic syringe, lit an alcohol lamp 
and passed the needle through the flame. He 
had recovered his professional slowness and 
method. He filled the syringe from an 
ampoule of morphine, bared his arm, thrust 
in the needle and pressed on the piston, every 
bit as quietly as though he had been giving 
that injection to another. Then, replacing the 
instruments of that beneficent yet fatal in¬ 
toxication, he closed the drawer and said 
to me— 

“ Pve already got to ten centigrammes. 
Its effects weaken, like the rest, unfortunately. 
Keep my wife in ignorance of that also, won't 
you ? Do you promise ? ” 

“ I promise." 



X 


That virtue of beneficent lying is the ABC 
of the medical profession. Whilst quite young 
students, from the time of our first visits to 
the hospital, we trained ourselves for it. With 
the patients themselves it is easy to practice. 
Their instinct of preservation conspires with 
us to deceive them. In the case of those 
who surround and love them, the task becomes 
more difficult, especially when it is a question 
of putting an anxious woman off the track. 
Mothers, wives, daughters and sisters possess 
a divinatory sense which enables them to 
discern a reticence in our most naturally 
uttered discourse, and, in the back-ground 
of our most open look, a peep-hole. Then 
they question no more directly; they observe 
and spy. Between you and their watchfulness 
there is a duel. There is not one of your 
gestures, not one of your intonations, not a 
wiinkle of your face they will not study, and 
which their anxiety will not interpret precisely 
in the sense from which you wish to divert 
them. I expected this duel. It commenced 
the very minute I saw Mme. Ortdgue again, 
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half an hour after leaving the Professor. I 
had said to myself: “The cleverest thing will 
be not to pretend to be easy-minded.” Con¬ 
sequently, in answer to her first question: 
“ Have you spoken to my husband ? ” I 
thought myself very skilful in replying— 

“ I have spoken to him. I have questioned 
him. He did not defend himself. He allowed 
me even to auscultate him. I support what 
I said before; overwork, certainly disquieting, 
especially considering his age. Only, there 
is no lesion, at least appreciable.” 

“ But what do you say about that icterus, 
a few months ago, and this relapse ? ” 

“A commonplace jaundice, to which I 
attach no importance.” 

“No importance?” she retorted. I saw 
from this remark that she knew more than 
she would admit. She was laying a trap for 
me. “ Then why does Dieulafby write in his 
‘ Pathologic ’ that the prognostic of an icterus 
must always be reserved? Why does he 
add: every icterus accompanied by fever, or 
which.declares itself in the midst of symptoms 
of weakness, must be regarded with suspicion ? 
. . . 1 know those lines by heart, so many 
times have I read and re-read that chapter. 
I took the book from my husband’s library, 
that and others too, and since then . . 

“ Madam,” I interrupted, in the tone of 
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< one scolding a child, but I trembled at tlie 
thought of the phrases found in that manual, 
in which a slight icterus is indicated as a sign 
' of csLticer of the pancreas. Madam, you are 
the daughter of a doctor, and the wife of a 
doctor. How many times have you heard 
your father and your husband repeat before 
you that one of the scourges of our profession 
is the reading of a medical book by an 
ignorant person ? Permit me to tell you 
that in matters so special you are only an 
unlearned person, h repeat to you that a 
jaundice of this nature—transient and fugitive 
as this one was—is without signification, and 1 
beg of you, in the very name of your husband's 
tranquillity, never again to open that manual, 
or any other. If I thought that the Professor 
was in danger, I should be the first to require 
him to take care of himself.” 

She did not reply. I had lied badly. I 
fully realized it. 1 sought neither to prolong 
nor to renew this far too dangerous talk with 
a woman who had grown up in an atmosphere 
of medical conversations, and who was certainly 
capable of seeing through our ordinary craft. 
She herself, on that and following days, affected, 
when speaking to me, to avoid the slightest allu¬ 
sion to the anxiety which continued to prey 
upon her; I guessed it from the automatism of 
her movements whilst she applied herself to the 
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cares of our installation. This characteristic 
of a somnambulist, proper to those who are 
suffering from an obsession, was discernible 
all the more clearly as a keen alertness of 
her whole being was awakened the moment 
she entered the same room as her husband. 
But was there only one cause for the in¬ 
terior trouble with which I felt she was so 
violently agitated under her calm exterior.? 
Without returning to my first suspicions, at 
the time of Le Gallic’s visit, I could not help 
observing that her agitation increased on 
certain days, and precisely when one of those 
post-cards, for which Ortdgue himself had 
asked the officer, arrived. Coming from the 
front, this “ military correspondence ” bore no 
indication whence it came. It was indeed the 
simple agreed-upon bulletin of daily existence. 
That Mme. Ort^gue did not receive without 
emotion this square piece of paper, scribbled 
on by a hand that, at the time the letter 
reached its destination, was perhaps chilled by 
death, was only natural; it was only natural, 
too, that the danger run by her near relative, 
the companion of her childhood and youth, 
should agitate still more her already strained 
nerves. 1 understood the situation so well: 
there was nothing romantic in her quite 
simple and wholly human emotion. How, 
moreover, could this woman’s heart, in the 
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grip of so cruel and real a drama, have 
lent itself, even for a minute, to imaginary 
emotions ? 

And I also was gripped in that steel vice, 
which daily became tighter and tighter. How 
could I have found the time to dream about 
sentimental complications, when I was tortured 
hour after hour by the most stern realities? 
Those weeks of the month of August come 
back to me, and again I experience their 
terrors. First of all, in addition to the material 
tasks of the hospital, there were long Hte-d-tHes 
with Ort^gue, in order that I might be initiated 
into the future management of the Clinique, I 
had, of course, definitely accepted his proposal. 
So it was necessary to apply my mind to an order 
of ideas and a number of documents which were 
new to me. Each of these meetings renewed 
my sensation of the pathological tragedy in 
which Fate had entangled me. 1 came to 
understand in more exact detail the tremendous 
labour in which Ort^gue had exhausted him* 
self, and also from what wealth his approaching 
death was going to snatch him. Above all, 
each time I saw him—he was no longer under 
the restraint of hiding his sufferings from me 
—I noted the ravages accomplished, almost 
minute by minute, by the disease which was 
consuming him, and by the drug which he was 
employing to relieve the intolerable pain. He 
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himself compared the itching from which he 
suffered to a living hair-cloth which, at certain 
times, almost drove him mad. 1 saw the 
jaundice return to the palms of his hands and 
his conjunctiva, spread to his face, grow darker 
in places. The Spanish character of his face 
became more marked through it becoming this 
blackish green, which imparted to him a sort 
of beauty, though terrifying and sinister, and all 
this under the more and more perspicacious 
eyes of the young wife! Running parallel to 
this was the ever-growing anxiety about the 
war, after the fond hopes based on the early 
successes in Alsace ; the French troops driven 
back to Nancy—the Belgian army brought to 
a stand at Antwerp, the bombardment of 
Namur, the battle of Charleroi, the taking of 
Li6ge, Donon and the Col de Saales aban¬ 
doned, the enemy at P<^ronne, Longwy and 
Maubeuge captured, then the retreat, the 
Germans at Compi^gne and Senlis, the de¬ 
parture of the Government for Bordeaux, 
Paris threatened, followed by Joffre's order of 
the day, the terms of which showed the 
seriousness of the danger : “ Cost what it may, 
hold your ground and die there rather than 
relinquish it,**—and then the waiting and the 
great hope in which we hardly dared to believe, 
and following on that the battles of the Ourcq, 
Grand Morin and Montmirail, the repulse 

F 
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of the enemy, Lun6ville, Saint Di6, Raon, 
Pont-k'Mousson relieved, and finally the victory 
of the Marne. How full of joy my soul would 
have been, even in the presence of the dying 
Ort^gue, if those days of deliverance had 
not coincided with the arrival of our first 
patients! 

It was on September 8, a Tuesday, that 
the military authorities sent them to us. They 
were all wounded in the head or the vertebral 
column. Considering Ort^gue’s speciality, a 
better choice could not have been made by the 
Val-de-GrAce Hospital. We were informed of 
their arrival by the bell reserved for thal 
purpose. Long shall I remember that fir... 
summons, those three long and penetrating 
rings which made Ort^gue and I start to " 
feet, although the telephone had already gi^< .a 
us notice. In an instant, the whole of th». t 
of the hospital, the nurses, male and 
and Mme. Ort^gue with them, were down 
below. Three motor ambulances were standing 
opposite the door—three long, grey vehicles, 
each marked with a red cross and covered with 
a tilt. We have since seen many simil i 
vehicles stop in this narrow Rue Saint 
Guillaume, filled with their sorrowful loads; 
but I always experience an interior tremor 
when I recollect that first arrival of wounded. 
We were still so near the beginning of August: 
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those enthusiastic days when the whole youth 
and strength, of France set off with laughter and 
anger on its lips. We had all seen the great 
Eastern and Northern railway stations send 
forth towards the frontier—volcano-like—a 
human lava, the most ardent and the best of 
our blood. We had seen the flower-bedecked 
trains set off, heard the songs which, from the 
South to the North, floated over the country¬ 
sides with the smoke from the locomotives. 
My own perception of“ these things had been 
all the more keen because, in the intervals of 
our occupations at the Clinique^ I was left to 
tun over and over in my mind, hastily, the 
smarting regret at being left behind. I had also 
seen women's eyes wide open with terror, eyes 
w' ch more penetrating than the men's, saw 
into Cl.. unknown future. There had been no 
change in the season. The summer sun still 
shone from a clear sky, and the vision of 
hailucinaled eyes had become a reality—bloody, 
immediate, and implacable. In front of me 
two hospital attendants slowly drew from one 
of the ambulances a stretcher, on which lay a 
rigid form in a blue capote and red trousers, 
the head swathed in bandages, which left 
visible only the lower part of an earth-coloured 
face, with bluish, parched lips stretched over 
the teeth. Another stretcher followed, and 
then another—nine in all—which our men 
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deposited in the downstairs vestibule. Ort^gue 
and 1, assisted by our student, made a pre¬ 
liminary examination, in case an urgent opera¬ 
tion was necessary. The wounded astonished 
us by their silence. It seemed as though they 
had suffered so much whilst travelling from 
Charleroi in cattle-trucks, with stoppages at 
small ambulances where no one had dared to 
touch such wounds, that they never wished to 
speak a word again! An odour of sweat and 
blood rose from their ragged and straw-covered 
clothing. They still wore their heavy boots 
covered with the mud of battle-fields. We 
noted with horror that two of them were blind, 
whilst a third was absolutely incapable of 
uttering a word, having been struck by aphasia 
as the result of his wound. The others could 
see and speak, although one was paralysed in 
the arm, another in the leg. There was one 
of them who, plunged into a semi-comatose 
state, uttered every now and then that 
meningeal cry, the harshness of which, once 
heard, is never forgotten. 

" A complete set of samples of the goodness 
of God in which my little cousin Le Gallic 
believes,*’ said Ortdgue, and, pointing to the 
most serious case, the one with meningitis; 

if there is anything to be done at once, it’s 
for that man there. Carry him upstairs.” 



XI 


I ifAU often seen Ort^gue operate, I had 
participated, as his pupil, in those surgical feats 
which he willingly performed in the presence 
of his astonished rivals. “They are not 
operations,” said Poncet, the great surgeon of 
Lyons, one day, “ they are bets.” And Poncet 
added, with his frank and indulgent smile: 
“ But since he wins them all! . . The 
secret of this almost thaumaturgic superiority 
resided in his extraordinary knowledge of 
anatomy, added to a no less- extraordinary 
clearness of observation and manual dexterity. 
Never had our surgical intimacy revealed to 
me a more brilliant Ortegue, a more audacious 
and more successful virtuoso of the knife, than 
he now was in the case of these first patients 
and those who followed them very quickly, and 
in too great numbers. A week after the arrival 
of this first batch, our forty beds were filled. 
The more numerous the cases of lesions calling 
for the intervention of his technical know¬ 
ledge, the busier became the surgeon in the 
“ Director.” The scientific fervour of youth 
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was born again in this man condemned to 
death. To me who knew the truth, this 
renewal of professional ardour, in his state of 
incipient cachexy, had no need to be explained. 
The morphia was beginning its work, as 
destructive as the cancer itself. His condition 
pointed to the hrst stage of intoxication. The 
most distressing fact was to see a lessening of 
Mme. Ort 6 gue‘s anxiety. She was unaware 
of the terrible habit which her unfortunate 
husband was contracting. She beheld him 
growing more and more enthusiastic, as in 
former days, in interesting cases, which he 
talked about and discussed. She must have 
concluded that a cure was possible, if his 
breakdown was due only to neurasthenia, and 
that all the more since all Ortegue’s faculties— 
his altruism, for instance—were over-excited at 
one and the same time. He had ever been 
prodigal in his devotion to the unfortunate. 
When he asked a Moreau-Janville ;^2000 for 
an operation, he used to say: “ Let the rich 
pay for the poor! ” And in his case this 
phrase was strictly true. His free consulta¬ 
tions and operations were innumerable. He 
was, therefore, logical when, during those 
closing days of August and those first days of 
September, he said to us— 

“ I do not know what would have become 
of me, if I had not been able to make myself 
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useful during this war. We civilians shall 
never be able to repay our debt to the soldiers. 
These men are dying for us, that is what we 
should ceaselessly repeat, for you, Catherine, 
for you, Marsal, and for myself, Ort^gue. 
Yesterday, this man, from behind whose ear I 
extracted a bullet, and who will live, thanked 
me with tears in his eyes. ‘ But it is I who 
owe you thanks, my fine fellow,’ I replied to 
him. I did not add that he’d been lucky to be 
sent here. The stupidities I read in the 
medical journals regarding surgery of the 
nervous system are frightful. When this war 
is over, you will see, Marsal, what a book we 
shall write ! ” 

He was speaking in good faith, after his 
own diagnosis! What a mystery these illu¬ 
sions to which our mind does not really adhere 
are, and for the space of a minute we speak as 
though we believed in them ! Moreover, these 
affirmations, so strange in the mouth of a 
scientific man of this calibre, and of a sick man 
in this condition of waste, were doubtless but 
another result of morphinism. A fortnight 
had not elapsed before the period of exaltation 
was succeeded by that of degeneration. Either 
because Ort^gue increased the dose, or because 
the intoxication produced by the disease was 
added to that of the drug, I observed with 
terror the sig^s of a painful change in his 
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moral personality. I surprised him—he whe 
had always shown such strictness in the case^ 
of the slightest deviations from truth—in lying, 
and evidently pathological lying. He said, 
for instance, that he had walked in the garden, 
whereas he had remained in his office, and vice 
versii. He pretended that he had read a 
newspaper which he had not read. To this 
insignificant mythomania was already added a 
veritable paralysis of the will, a more disquiet¬ 
ing sign of morphia-poisoning. He would 
now, in the morning, put on his blouse and 
apron, and, stretching himself on the sofa, say 
to me— 

“ Marsal, go the rounds. You can report 
to me. ..." 

And he did not even make an excuse for 
his fatigue ! Ceaselessly, he, who had been so 
active the first ten or twelve days, would utter, 
in the presence of cases necessitating immedi¬ 
ate intervention, the dilatory phrase of the 
lazy surgeon—“We will operate to-morrow.” 
1 was not alone in noting these symptoms of 
de^neration. After the short period of relief 
which I have mentioned, there again appeared 
in Mme. Ortfegue’s eyes her former anxiety, 
augmented by a look of astonishment. She 
no longer recognized the man of superior intel¬ 
lect whom, whilst admiring, she had loved. 
Nor did I, either, recognize him. Knowing 
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double influence which was hourly exhaust- 
jtng the formerly inexhaustible source of his 
generous energy, I foresaw some catastrophe 
or other, without being able to divine exactly 
the unexpected form it was to assume, and 
the incident of a wholly professional order 
which was to mark, as it were, the second act 
in this tragedy. 



XII 


This incident occurred, to be exact, on Monday, 
September 28. There is a special reason for 
me recollecting the date. On the previous 
day a German aeroplane had dropped four 
bombs on Paris and injured a little girl of 
thirteen. 

“ How stupid chance is all the same ! ” said 
Ort^gue that Monday morning, when pointing 
out to me in the newspaper the account of the 
outrage. “ Why was I not in the Avenue du 
Trocadero, in the place of this child ? ’* 

“And who would have operated upon 
Dufour ? ” I replied. 

This Dufour was an artillery captain who 
had been brought to us the preceding week 
with a terrible bullet wound in the region of 
his spinal cord. He could no longer walk. 
After a careful examination, Ort^gue had 
concluded that the paralysis was due to 
pressure, and that on the projectile being 
extracted the officer would be cured. 

“ You are right, Marsal. Who would have 
operated upon him ^ ” he repeated. “ No. 
I’ve not foi^otten the unfortunate fellow, nor 
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tiliat we fixed upon this morning for our attempt 
to save him. The sooner the better. We’ve 
put it off too long. Now, with his sore, it is 
perhaps a question of hours. Will you give 
orders to have him carried into the operating- 
room?” On my return he continued: “On 
his account, I’ve stopped taking morphia for the 
past three days. I’m suffering again,—ah! 
cruelly! But there is something worse than this 
suffering. There’s the trouble here,”—pointing 
to his head,—“that thought which abandons 
you, that barrier between action and yourself, 
that interior immobilization ... I was fright¬ 
ened, when confronted with the necessity of 
this operation on Dufour, at being no longer 
myself, and not to have acted in such a case 
would have been equivalent, for an Ortegue, 
to desertion ... So I promised myself that I 
would take no more injections, and broke them 
off at once. As you know, I’m not the man 
for half-measures ... 1 came to see that 
I should never succeed by diminishing the 
dose . . . Only, I’ve the classic symptoms 
due to sudden abstinence: insomnia, tingling, 
cold, and extraordinary hyperacsthesia. But 
anything, anything rather than that oppressive 
weight, that leaden cloak on the will . . . 
Marsal, I want Dufour to walk, and walk he 
shall . . '. Come, he must have been made 
ready by now ...” 
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A lew minutes later we entered th'^p 
operating’-room; he, exceedingly nervous and at 
high tension ; I, filled with a great desire to see 
the daring operation he was about to perform 
on the heroic and unfortunate Dufour at an 
end and successful. I noted with anxiety that 
Ort^gue’s excitement increased the nearer the 
moment for action appoached. Formerly, it 
had been the contrary. The mere act of 
putting on his apron and indiarubber gloves 
had calmed him. But that morning he talked 
and talked, all along the corridors, with such a 
morbid volubility ! I distinctly remember two 
of his remarks, one of which he made to me 
almost on the threshold of the operating-room, 
as he pointed out the figure of the chaplain 
descending the steps into the garden— 

“ The Abb(^ Courmonl has just distributed 
his morphia, and perhaps to poor Dufour. It 
is even more stupefying than the other.” 

The second remark was made in the 
operating-room itself, before an audience com¬ 
posed of the group of nurses, male and female, 
who, surrounding' the wounded man, had just 
finished sending him to sleep on the table— 

You are going to behold a miracle,” said 
Ort^gue to them, ‘‘but a true one,—a scientific 
mirade. This paralytic will walk. I shall open 
hts vertebral canal and extract the bullet. Ah ! 
it is a magnificent operation. Young men and 
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^women, you’re in luck’s way. In the course of 
itwo months you will have witnessed three 
laminectomies. Ask Marsal. He did not see 
more during the whole of his hospital studies.” 

The sort of intense glee with which he 
announced one of the most bloody surgical 
interventions that exists justified the insulting 
epigram of the humorist who made out that we 
become surgeons to satisfy with impunity the 
instincts of the executioner. How little this 
ill-placed delight resembled the sudden fixity 
with which he watched me paint with iodine 
the back of the wounded man, who lay on 
his stomach! I also noticed that his fingers, 
usually so steady, trembled a little, whilst, 
armed with a three-legged compass and guided 
by a radiographic plate on which the bullet 
could be distinguished, he marked three 
reference points on the now quite yellow skin, 
—but not more yellow than his own face. 
These preparations completed, he began to 
proceed to denude the vertebrae by means 
of a deep rectangular incision, as far as the 
bone. Was my own nervousness at fault ? It 
seemed to me that the stroke of his knife 
lacked its customary decision. But no time 
was given me to reflect on that point. The 
denudation was accompanied, as usual, by a 
considerable flow of blood which ran the risk 
of obscuring the field of the operation. I had 
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seized the two instruments used' for holding 
the lips of the wound apart I used one 
myself and held out the other to OrtSgue, 
But to my stupefaction I saw him pay no heed 
to my gesture. He continued to work amidst 
the flow of blood, but with a hesitating, 
uncertain hand. Suddenly, he let go of the 
handle of his knife, and an instant later I saw 
him break down, with wild eyes and distorted 
features. We had only just time to receive 
him on to a stool, on which he sank, stammer¬ 
ing hoarsely : 

I cannot see it! ... I can do no 
more I... ” 

Professional honour alone surviving 
amongst his momentarily overclouded faculties, 
he had still the strength, in the midst of this 
dreadful collapsus^ to push me away and ^ say, 
pointing to the table on which the bleeding 
patient lay: 

** Marsal I Attend to him. Extract the 
bullet ...” 



XIII 


There was not the slightest doubt about my 
duty: the patient first. Whilst two infirmary 
attendants, supporting the overcome surgeon, 
led him away, I tried to stop the hsemorrhage. 
But what was to be done after that ? Ought 
1 to close the wound, when I had that redoubt¬ 
able phrase ringing in my ears: “It is perhaps 
a question of hours ? ” Must I continue the 
operation, groping in the dark, and guiding 
myself exclusively by Ortegue's diagnosis ? 
I decided on the latter alternative, as though 
hypnotized by that genius whose .eclipse, how¬ 
ever, I had just witnessed. Above all I 
responded to the necessity of procuring for 
him the only relief he could receive, in the 
distress into which his breakdown had plunged 
him. His first words, when we saw each other 
again, would be the question: “ What about 
Dufour.^” What a comfort if I were able 
to reply : “ I’ve got the bullet. It was indeed 
a simple pressure on the spinal-cord. He is 
saved! ” Amidst the tumult of these thoughts, 
I ordered the assistant who was giving the 
anaesthetic, who had also risen, to replace the 
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mask on the mouth of the patient, whose moans 
presaged an early awakening, and, completing 
the application of the instruments for holding 
the lips of the wound apart, resumed the 
exploration in a field where an error of but 
a few millimetres might have been fatal. 
During the whole of my medical career, I 
cannot recollect having carried out a piece 
of work which seemed so long. Not one either, 
made me experience more keenly, amidst the 
painful detail of the breaking and opening of 
bones, that sensation which one of our masters, 
Jean Louis Faure, has described so eloquently 
on one of the splendid pages of his essay 
entitled “ L’Ame du Chirurgien.” He shows 
the operator experiencing a thrill which exalts 
him and adds a new power to his being. 
Whilst feeling my way from fibre to fibre, 
amidst that bleeding and living fiesh, I once 
more admired the sureness of Ortegue’s induc¬ 
tions and his superhuman insight. The pro¬ 
jectile was exactly where he had said. I held 
it; I withdrew it. The pressure on the spinal 
marrow would disappear, and with it the 
paralysis. The miracle would be accomplished 
—the patient saved. Let me add, in a 
parenthesis, that he was so much saved that 
he left the hospital, the other week, on con¬ 
valescent leave, without ever having suspected 
amidst what events the work of his deliverance 
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had been accomplished. Jean Louis Faure 
has noted also in regard to one under an 
anxsthetic—that he is the only person who 
is indifferent to the spectacle which is being 
played around the operating-table. Never 
have those words appeared to me truer than 
on the occasion of that episode, in the happy 
issue of which I could not believe, whilst the 
assistants carried the man back to his bed, still 
asleep, but restored to life. 

I hardly took the time to wash away the 
blood which covered my hands and face. With 
stained apron still around me, I rushed in the 
direction of Ortcgue’s study, clasping between 
my fingers, as though it were a treasure, the 
projectile 1 wished to hand him, before even 
a word passed my lips. 

“The Professor has recovered,” said a 
nurse whom I met on the way. “ He has been 
given, at his request, an injection of morphia. 
He wished us to leave him alone, and is now 
resting on the sofa, with Mme. Ort^gue by 
his side." 

“So he has relapsed,” thought I. “That 
was inevitable. Better so. His breakdown 
during the operation, with that troubled vision 
and giving way of the legs, is the result of the 
sudden suppression of the morphia. A fatal 
syncope might have occurred. I must look 
into his condition. . . . But if he is sleeping ? 

G 
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. . . Anyway, I’ll go to the room adjoining 
his study. If he is asleep, then 1 will retire. 
If not, the news that the operation has succeeded 
will be the best of medicine. ...” 

So 1 opened that first door as quietly 
as possible, walking on the tips of my 
toes. I had no sooner crossed the threshold 
than the sound of voices came to me from 
the study of which the room mentioned formed 
the antechamber. I was about to knock at 
the second door and announce my presence. 
But a phrase, heard distinctly, stopped me 
dead, so much did it impress me, and the 
following is the terrible dialogue I heard, 
immovable as I was and veritably prostrated. 
Ortigue, in the bitterness of his distress, had 
not had the strength to keep his secret. He 
had just told his wife the name of his disease, 
and the rest. And she was crying— 

But if you die, I shall not survive the day. 
You must not die! . . .” 

“My poor child,” replied Ort^gue, “you 
will survive me, and it is only right. You 
are not yet thirty. You have the right to 
live. . . 

“ Not without you.” 

“ Don’t speak that way to me. Tempt me 
not . . . Tempt me not!” he repeated. I 
gue&sed from the noise of a chair being moved 
that he was now walking about the room. 
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** Yes. 1 have had the terrible idea of dragging 
you with me into that darkness, that coldness, 
that void. Since I became aware that 1 am 
condemned, it is not once but twenty times 
that I have risen at night to listen to you 
sleeping. I heard your calm, fresh and regular 
breathing. I lit a candle, the light of which 
I screened with my hand, so as not to awaken 
you. I saw you so young and beautiful! 
Ah! that word youth! I imagined you in a 
year, in two years, in ten, in fifteen, still so 
beautiful, and 1 so far away!. . . I said to 
myself: I shall be but a phantom. She will 
forget me.” 

“ Never,” she moaned, savagely. 

“Yes,” he replied, no less savagely. . . . 
“ Everything is forgotten. . . . And then came 
despair, jealousy, fury. I thought: ‘Suppose 
I kill her in her sleep, without her feeling it ? 
. . . I have plenty of choice as to means. 
There are so many poisons which kill instantly. 
I have some there.’ And then I held myself 
in abhorrence. 1 went down on my knees 
before your bed and begged your pardon. 
You do not know how much I love you. It 
is not death which frightens me. Death is 
a mystery only to those who do not know, who 
have not seen. Only, Catherine, to enter into 
it and part from you I To leave you to others ! 

. . . But why lay bare before you all this 
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shame and cowardice ? . . . I inspire you with 
horror. . . . ' 

** It is you who do not realize how much 1 
love you,” she replied. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ it is impossible for you 
to love me any longer. No one could love the 
dead body 1 have become. When I look at 
myself in the glass and sec this sinister mask, 
these emaciated cheeks, this greenish com¬ 
plexion, I fully realize that further love for me 
is impossible. Impossible! The end has 
come. . . . Until this morning 1 had a right to 
think: ‘ Intelligent as she is, and the daughter 
of a scientist, she may still find something 
pleasing in me—my talent and science ; seeing 
me at work in this hospital, admired by all, she 
may be proud of me—proud to bear my 
name. . . . ’ That idea supported and exalted 
me. Because of her, I have outdone myself 
here during the last few weeks. Let me bear 
witness to that as I should do to a dead 
person. That also is ended, ended! .. . After 
my breakdown this morning, I shall never dare 
to touch an instrument again. I should be 
too frightened of being an assassin. . . . Per¬ 
haps I am one, unless Marsal has succeeded.. .. 
So you and Science and my art—everything 
has gone, everything. . . . Think how horrible 
a thing it is when everything you love dwindles, 
crumbles away and is lost—when you see and 
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feel it slipping away, and when, stricken by 
snch a disease, you are going with it! . . 

“But 1 am not going to crumble away, 
Michel,” she cried, in most touching accents. 
“ You are going to keep me. You will not 
lose me. I love you; listen, I love you." 

“ Do not say those words." With what 
feeling, too, Ortegue protested! “ They hurt 

too much. . . . But since that is impossible I. .. 
You do not love me. You pity me. And 
truly I am much to be pitied. . . 

“ I love you,” she said, in a supplicating 
voice. “ I have placed all my life in you. I 
love you. ... As to it being impossible or 
foolish, I cannot say. I know that it is so. I 
love you with the same passionate tenderness 
as on the day when you asked me to be your 
wife and I replied ‘Yes.’ On that day I gave 
you my whole soul. You possess it. Do you 
not feel that you possess it.^ I have never 
taken anything back—no, nothing. But tell 
me that you realize I love you, that you feel it. 
Tell me. ..." 

“ I cannot feel it," he exclaimed. “ That is 
no longer possible. . . .” 

“Because you are suffering—because you 
are wretched ? . . .You have not, then, under¬ 
stood why I love you, why—I repeat—I have 
placed my whole life in you ? Yes, the 
whole of it. For I cannot admit either that 
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one can love twice or cease to love. Above 
all, I cannot admit that one can start one’s 
life again. That is a thing for which I 
have never forgiven my mother. You were 
older than I was. 1 have always realized 
that you would grow old before me, and that 
also has been a reason for loving you the more. 
My father brought me up in the adoration of 
Science. He told me what he thought of you 
and of your value as a scientist. It is the 
poetry of your life which attracted me—that 
life devoted to Truth, amidst things so hard— 
the noble and benevolent side of that work 
which appears so brutal. I said to myself: 
* When he begins to grow old, 1 will look after 
him. If need be, I will be his nurse. My 
being will have fulhlled the whole of its work.* 
Other women dream of becoming mothers. 
Would that I had been a mother through you. 
I should have been very happy for it. But that 
did not come, I do not regret it. But if you 
do not feel that, just at the time when you 
most need to feel it, what would you have me 
become, I also ? Where would you have me 
seek strength ? If I cannot help you in this 
last trial—well, then, everything is at an end. 
But I shall support and aid you. . . .” And 
again, savagely, she said: " You thought of 
killing me. Didn’t you ? ” 

‘M told you so.” 
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“Tell me another thing. You thought 
also of killing yourself? ” 

«I did.” 

“ Well, shall we die together ? Would you 
then believe that I love you ?. . 

There was a silence. 

“ Is that indeed true ? ” he asked. 

“ Is it true ? Look at me.” 

“ Ah! ” he exclaimed, and I shuddered, 
noticing that his voice had changed, that his 
despairing accent had given place to a tone of 
ecstasy, exaltation, intoxication. “Yes, I be¬ 
lieve that you love me. . . . Ah, thank you, 
thank you, thank you ! It is the first time for 
weeks that I have rid myself of my nightmare, 
that I breathe and feel a little gentleness. 
Yes, I feel now that you love me. And how 
sweet it is. What a feeling of calm has come 
over me 1 What a relief! ... To have 
spoken to me thus, how you must love me I ” 

“ At last I ” she moaned. “ Yes, I love 
you—passionately, absolutely. Agreed. I 
shall need no effort to leave a world in which 
you no longer are. Death does not frighten 
me either. I also know it is the eternal sleep. 
When would you like us to enter into it ? To¬ 
day, so that your poor flesh need suffer no 
longer ? N ow, at this very minute, when we 
are so united, so transparent the one as for the 
other ? Is that your desire ? 1 am ready.” 
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“ Not yet,” he replied. 

With what anguish, during those terrible 
minutes, I awaited from him, from that man 
whom I was accustomed to respect so much, a 
a cry of revolt, a gesture of refusal, in the 
presence of this proof of a mad devotion! But 
that cry did not pass his lips. I guessed that 
he raised not his hands to make that gesture. 
A sign, alas! that his soul was as sick as his 
body. He accepted this monstrous plan of a 
double suicide, without even discussing it, in a 
state of delirium which proved that he also had 
placed all his life on this love, and he continued— 

** I am too full of happiness now. I do 
not want to lose it. As long as I have eyes 
to see you, hands to take yours, and the power 
of knowing you exist, I wish to live, to lose 
not an hour or a second of you. Morphia will 
save me from too much suffering. 1 was 
frightened of it, because I noticed that it was 
preventing me from working. It will not 
prevent me from looking at you, from hearing 
you breathe and feeling that you are living. I 
have still weeks—perhaps months—before me. 
1 do not want to lose them.** 

*‘Nor I,** she said. “But promise me 
one thing. Swear to me on our love that it 
is only postponed, that you will not go without 
me, that it is a compact between us, as on 
the day when you asked for my hand. Do 
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you remember? . , . You are a doctor, and 
will clearly recognize the symptoms which 
announce the end. When they come, you 
will tell me, and also the means for myself, 
t shall have courage. We will pass together 
into that darkness, that coldness, that void of 
which you speak. There might be something 
darker, colder and emptier than that: our 
house without you. Michel,” she insisted, 
solemnly, “ I know that you have never 
broken your word. Do you promise me ? ” 

“ I promise you,” he replied. 

“ Thank you,” she exclaimed. Then, in a 
more cajoling tone, as if to a patient: “Try, 
mon amiy to sleep a little. You need it. You 
owe it to me, now, to husband the remainder 
of our time. Lay yourself down. You are 
going to sleep.” 

“ Not before I know the result of the 
operation,” he said, with a return of anxiety 
m his voice. “ I have been so upset that I 
forgot poor Dufour. If only Marsal has saved 
him! . . .” 

“I will go and see,” she replied, “and 
then come back.” 



XIV 

There was time for me to get away and pass 
into the corridor. There, I should have met 
Mme, Ort^gue as though by chance. She 
would have thought that 1 was coming from 
the operating-room. My first impulse was, 
indeed, to withdraw. But I remained where 
I was. Those words “ To-day. ... At this 
very minute . . rang in my ears. Supposing 
Ortfegue, at the end of his strength and in the 
paroxysm of a fresh attack, were to return to 
them? Supposing the horrible project was 
carried out that evening, or to-morrow ? 
Should I ever forgive myself for not having 
immediately uttered the cry which was on my 
lips in the presence of this crime ? For it 
was a crime—that example of cowardice in the 
midst of pain, set before all the wounded in that 
hospital, at such a time as that Whilst I 
was hesitating—barely a few seconds—Mme. 
Ortdgue had opened the door and seen me. 
She started back in surprise; then, placing a 
finger on her lips, as a sign for me to be silent, 
she pointed with the other hand to the closed 
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door, and, taking me by the arm, led me 
away. 

“ Were you there long ? ” she asked, when 
she had led me into her private room, which 
was near to the sick man—a fact that still 
further increased the tragedy of that conversa¬ 
tion, because of the possibility that he might 
appear at any moment, impelled by the desire 
to know the fate of poor Captain Dufour. 

Yes, Madam,” I replied, feeling that it 
would be useless to try to lie to her. “ I came 
to inform the Professor that I have completed 
the operation, that it has succeeded, and to 
bring him this bullet.” 

“ Why then did you not come in ? ” she 
asked imperiously. “Why did you listen to 
us, spy upon us ? ” 

“ Madam,” I interrupted, I cannot offer 
any excuse. 1 ought either to have come in 
or withdrawn. That is true. 1 was, as it 
were, nailed to the spot.” 

“ And now you are going to speak to him, 
to tell him that he has no right to drag me 
to the grave; to add still more to his agony 
and snatch from him the last joy I am able to 
give him? Well, it is against my wishes, 
Marsal. It is against my wishes. . . . But be 
quiet! ” She again placed a finger on her 
lips and listened. Some one was passing along 
the corridor and moving away. “Give me 
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the bullet," she said, “and 1 will take it 
to my husband. When he knows that his 
patient is out of danger, he will rest. Not 
before. . . . And wait for me.” 

Five minutes later she was back again. I 
had had time to reflect, and it was 1 who 
resumed the conversation by greeting her with 
these wofds— 

“ Madam, I shall not speak to M. Ortegue. 
He is so ill. 1 shall not inBict an additional 
emotion upon him. He has suffered too much 
for months past, as you now know. To crown 
everything, there is this operation which was 
interrupted sO painfully. . , . If we were not 
in a war hospital, I should leave this house. 
I cannot; he would not let me go. My 
presence is all the more necessary here as, 
in the capacity of the Professor's pupil, I am 
the one designated to carry out his instructions 
if he ceases to operate, as he says he will. I 
shall not, therefore, go away, nor, I repeat, 
shall 1 speak to him. But the very silence 
which I promise to preserve towards my 
teacher, my admiration for him, and my 
respect for his wife, entitle me to say this to 
you. Madam, this double suicide is a crime. 
Do not commit it, and do not allow it to be 
committed.” 

“ What crime ? Does my life belong to 
me; yes or no ? ” 
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*' Not to you alone, Madam. No one’s life 
is his alone. But go up to the wards—into 
the room of the wounded man on whom I have 
just operated. Look at him and question your 
conscience. So long as there exists in the 
world any one who suffers and to whom we 
can do a little good, to go away is to desert; 
and in war-time, in this hour of universal 
unhappiness, there are suffering people every¬ 
where. . . .” 

“ But if my husband needs me more than 
all the others ? ” she interrupted. “ If I have no 
other means of aiding him than by dying ? You 
speak of the man on whom you have operated. 
Suppose that he were suffering, at this moment 
from a certainly contagious and fatal illness, 
and I came to you, and said; ' He needs a 
nurse to look after him; I will go.’ That 
would also be a suicide. Would you call it a 
crime ? Marsal, I am not doing anything more 
than that, and my conscience is quite clear. 
Moreover, it is not your conscience which 
speaks to me; it is your prejudice. I have 
noticed it for a long time. You do not dare 
to thinjc truly. I learnt first of all from my 
father and then from my husband how to think 
correctly. Listen. Would you like me to tell 
you my husband’s views regarding suicide? 
Two years ago—he was not ill then—one of 
our friends killed herself. 1 shall not tell you 
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her name. The fact was kept secret—again 
through prejudice. Some one was indignant 
with her. I can still hear my husband reply: 
*The reasons against suicide were invented 
by guzzlers who are fond of life, and would 
have everybody love it as they do. Out of 
the most animal of instincts they have fashioned 
a virtue.’ ” 

** But that very instinct,” I replied, " proves 
that suicide is contrary to nature, contrary to 
order, contrary to law.” 

“Continue right to the end,” she replied, 
with singular irony. “ Say that it is forbidden 
by God, whilst you are about it. I am going 
to astonish you. At any rate, that would have 
a meaning. But God 1 If there were a God, 
should I be living through this atrocious hour ? 
Have I deserved it? . . . As to Good and 
Evil, what do these words mean ? I am the 
daughter of a savant and the wife of a savant. 
I am accustomed to think for myself. I know 
that there is no God. I know that there is 
no other world. 1 know that Good and Evil 
are the result of a long atavism of adaptations. 
To other women, these formulae have no mean¬ 
ing. They have one to me. My father and 
my husband have sufficiently commented upon 
them. When that adaptation is no longer 
possible, when a human creature suffers too 
much, in whose name would you forbid him or 
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her delivering himself or herself from that 
suffering? That is my case, Marsal. My 
suffering is too great.” 

And suppose a soldier in the trenches, 
to-day—some one you esteem or love, your 
cousin Le Gallic, for instance, were also to 
say, ' My suffering is too great,’ and kill him¬ 
self—what would you think of him ? ” 

“That he was a coward, if able to fight, 
but supposing he were unable ? . . . Marsal, 
give me the means of fighting against this 
horrible ill which is going to carry off my 
husband—drag him from me. And you shall 
see! ... No. You know too well that there 
is nothing to be done; that the cancer is there, 
implacable and incurable, with its issue as 
certain as the return of morning and evening. 
You know that my husband is doomed. I did 
not lie to him just now. You heard me. I 
have placed all my life on him. If he fails me, 
I cannot continue. I will not start my life 
again. You spoke to me of nature. To a 
nature like mine the whole value of life, its 
whole beauty, rests in fidelity. As to those 
women who, having loved, love again—who 
repeat to one man the words they whispered 
to another, who disown both themselves and 
their past—they disgust and horrify me, I do 
not want to change; and the most terrible 
thing, in the case of survival, is that, whilst 
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living, and in spite of myself, I shall change. 
Already, during this year, since my husband 
has been ill, I have feared at times that my 
feeling for him, so complete and unique though 
it be, might elude me. You recollect Vincent's 
JianUe —poor Vincent whose face was crushed, 
and her terrified flight from the blind man 
with his bleeding and pus-covered face, after 
she had slipped in to be present at the dressing, 
and her shrieks in the corridors. ‘ It is he no 
longer ! It is he no longer! . . .’ That despair 
is mine. At certain hours, it seems to me that 
I can no longer recognize my husband. I 
shudder to think that there are things which 
he stirred in me and which he stirs no longer. 
But that tremor is still prompted by love. 
It is the passionate desire to have existed only 
for him and through him. To pass away with 
him is to consummate that desire. It is to 
have truly lived my life,'’* 

What reply was to be made to her ? On 
what authority, indeed, could one prove that she 
was wrong 1 I saw that she was so sincere, 
and from absolute sincerity comes a strength 
which is imposing. To surprise a human 
nature in its most intimate logic, is to admit it 
It is to legitimate, momentarily, ways of think¬ 
ing which we should condemn as abominable* 
if isolated from that moaning and suffering 
personality. We can no longer judge it so 
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long as we feel that it is living. Formerly 
I had indeed suspected, in the case of Mme. 
Ort^gue, the induence of the two highly edu¬ 
cated men in whose atmosphere the young girl 
first of all and then the woman had grown up. 
But her beauty and elegance, the apparent 
frivolity of her luxurious life, her self-control, 
and her habitual discretion had not allowed 
me to penetrate her character, which was 
strongly coherent in its complexity. I now 
noted to what a degree her father’s mind and 
that of her husband mastered her own. She 
was not of Breton origin for nothing. She had 
adhered to their teaching as to a faith. That 
insane resolution to commit suicide had sprung 
from the depths of this nature, which was so 
concentrated, so capable of the most violent 
fixed determinations with itself. This woman’s 
determination, endowed with supreme devo¬ 
tion, mingled with exaltation and reasoning, 
conceived in a delirium of pity and justified by 
nihilistic axioms, was the conclusion, the sum- 
total of a whole existence, at once ardently 
romantic and severely systematic. To oppose 
frenzies of this intensity with academic argu¬ 
ments was like barring a torrent with a dam of 
pebbles. It merely sweeps them aside and 
roars the louder. Purely abstract ideas cannot 
arrest souls which are in that state of absolute 
tension where intelligence and passion form a 

H 
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whole. They bend only under a power 
analogous to that of the apostleship, under 
the influx of other souls in a similar state of 
tension. Life alone struggles against life. 
My inner weakness, my own intellectual inde¬ 
cision would, in any case, have resulted in my 
disarming in the presence of the force of such 
a wild outburst. Meanwhile, another circum¬ 
stance paralyzed me. Conjugal intimacy pos¬ 
sesses its arcana. To penetrate too far into it 
is a profanation. I felt that to be so, at that 
moment, and also that 1 had listened—^against 
my will—but listened all the same, to what 
1 ought never to have heard. 

It was necessary, however, to speak to her, 
so, finding but words of the simplest humanity, 
I said— 

** How unhappy you are. Madam, and how 
I pity you ! ” 

“ I am not to be pitied,” she replied, with 
a pride which reminded me of Ort^gue, and 
the shake of her head when 1 had clasped her 
hand after hearing her disclosure. 

She was truly, notwithstanding the differ¬ 
ence in their ages, the wife of this man. That 
was also proved by her promptitude in decid¬ 
ing to cut short a scene which was about to 
degenerate into one of useless emotion. She 
had spoken to me merely with the object of 
obviating fresh intrusions in the tragic 
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which she was determined to maintain until 
the end between herself and her husband. 
She already regretted that this outburst had 
exceeded her purpose. I saw her stiffen, and it 
was in a dry and cutting tone that she added— 
“ All this is waste time, both for myself 
who have accounts to finish before my husband 
wakes up, and for you who have to watch over 
your patient. Go.” 

I obeyed her, but I had hardly passed the 
doorway and broken the magnetism of her 
presence when I recovered myself, and, walking 
along the corridors, kept on repeating— 

“ I will prevent this horrible thing. I will 
prevent it. But how ” 



XV 


Certain silences after certain words make a 
very strange impression. When I met Mme. 
Ort^gue two hours later, I felt that any allusion 
to our conversation was impossible. She had 
recovered herself, and would never have per¬ 
mitted it. We found ourselves in Ortegue's 
presence, and he also had regained self-control, 
Rested by his short sleep, he asked to see 
me in order to have exact details about that 
morning’s operation. 

** I am pleased with you, my dear Marsal/ 
he said. ** It is a great comfort. It is im¬ 
probable that I shall ever operate again.” 
He stopped my protesting gesture. “ But 
though the hand fails, diagnosis remains. I 
can still render service — with your aid. 
Confess that I was right, at Beaujon, in 
telling you over and over again: ‘Be a 
sui^eon.* Based on Science, it is so fine an 
Art! What intellectual emotions when, knife 
in hand, and the most minute anatomical 
details returning to us, we literally graft out 
action on to that of life! This war is an 
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extraordinary, a unique opportunity for us for 
experiments. Take careful note of to-day’s 
business and particularly the signs of localiza¬ 
tion. You recollect them ? ’’ 

Whilst, in a few luminous phrases, he 
summed up for me his reasons, in the present 
case, for having substituted the diagnosis of 
a pressure on the spinal cord for that of a 
section, which had first been adopted, I was 
surprised by the serenity which was now 
stamped on his face. His whole being was 
expressive of expansion, quietude, placidity. 
That this master of the knife could throw up 
everything with this tranquillity, that this prince 
of surgery could abdicate with this resignation 
—what an indication! It was this plan of a 
double suicide, offered in the bewilderment 
of pity and accepted in the aberration of 
despair—this delirious compact, that calmed 
the violent and convulsive storm of his rebellion 
as though miraculously. The dying man, 
enraged to find everything failing into decay 
and ruin in himself and around him, suddenly 
found the strength to say farewell to a life in 
which he would not leave the one he loved— 
ah! loved with what ardour and insanity! Such 
peace of mind was more terrifying to me than 
all the recent outbursts. That monstrous death- 
contract, between this man and this woman, 
was not, then, a game, the caprice of a moment 
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of folly ? These two had accepted it, immedi¬ 
ately it had been conceived, with absolute, total 
and irrepressible sincerity. Seeing them thus— 
he so ill, yet almost ecstatic through the double 
intoxication due to morphine and passion, she 
with a bewitched look in her eyes—1 had 
the proof that I was face to face with a 
phenomenon of reciprocal fascination, against 
which any intervention would be in vain, I 
had been present at the simultaneous inception 
of their suicidal determination. It had not 
been imposed upon them, but communicated 
from one to the other by a sentimental con¬ 
tagion which appeared to me at that moment 
as a stroke of destiny, a fatum at the 
thought of which I shuddered with terror to 
the innermost depths of my soul. 

This idea of fatality is incessantly encoun¬ 
tered by the doctor. There is nothing else 
which our profession teaches us to look more 
often in the face; to accept it when the issue 
is immediate and overwhelming, and to combat 
it when the day of reckoning, uncertain or 
retarded, leaves us the time. Time; that is 
our battle-field. Better still, it is our ally. 
How many times we have seen its slow and 
silent action amend the irreparable, introduce 
into the logical course of facts an unexpected 
element which refutes our surest calculations! 
Time was on my side. Let it be my excuse 
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for not having at once tried everything that 
could possibly militate against the sinister pro¬ 
ject into the secret of which chance had just let 
me. I knew that it would not be accomplished 
either on the morrow, or the day afterwards, 
or before many days. Ort^gue’s love-fever 
guaranteed that; he would postpone to the 
last moment the act of eternal separation. 
In the meanwhile, perhaps, the voice of con¬ 
science would of its own accord revive in 
him. Another conversation which we had, 
almost immediately proved that to me; in the 
midst of the wreckage of his old morality, he 
retained the sense of probity. For he made a 
point of excusing himself for his relapse into 
morphinism. 

“ Marsal, confess that you have lost your 
esteem for me owing to my having recom¬ 
menced these injections? You are wrong. 
I have not forfeited my word. I made an 
engagement with myself to suffer in order to 
remain capable of operating and being of 
service. But, since I can do no more, I 
have taken back my word. Operate ? Even 
if the recollection of my breakdown did not 
forbid it, my strength would no longer 
permit. . . . Look, 1 can hardly lift this 
book. . . 

It was his big “ Trait6 clinique de Chirurgie 
Nerveuse,” published the preceding year. He 
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opened it, and, showing me some notes 
pencilled on the margins, said— 

am rectifying a few small details. If 
it is ever reprinted, insert these corrections. 
Marsal, a scientist can never be too careful." 

What an invitation to speak to him was this 
scrupulousness of his ! But how could I confess 
that I had listened to his terrible conversation 
with his wife without running the risk of one 
of those excessively violent outbursts of anger 
such as he had had of recent weeks, and of a com¬ 
plete rupture between us ? If he were to send 
me away from the Rue Saint Guillaume—he 
was the master there—it would be impossible 
to recover contact with the two accomplices in 
the crime which I wished to prevent at all cost. 
Yes, it was necessary to exercise patience, 
since, once more, time was on my side. Had 
1 not before me an example of that sovereign 
power which waiting carries with it in the 
battle of the Marne, the development of which 
was in my case mingled with ail the emotions 
of that hard month of September ? Ort^gue 
himself talked to me about it incessantly. 

“Do you know why Joffre is a great 
man ? " he said to me. “ Because he is waging 
a scientific war.” 

He evoked the picture of the general at 
Charleroi, measuring the extent of the German 
avalanche, mathematically, calculating that his 
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own reserves would not reach the front in time 
to be useful, and moving back his front towards 
them. 

** It's simple common sense and observation. 
To submit onis idea to fa^ts and be ready to 
abandon^ modify^ or change it^ according to what 
ike observation of phenomena teaches^ this 
phrase from the writings of Claude Bernard 
remain as true of war as of the laboratory. 
Two different methods do not exist for the 
human mind. One alone is of value: to 
observe reality as it is, and conform to it. One 
can only act on facts with facts.” 

I listened to him reasoning, so justly and 
uprightly, and marvelled to find so much 
wisdom united with such mental alienation in 
the one man. Throughout the day, in the 
midst of my hospital duties, I repeated to 
myself, with admiration, his admirably precise 
formula: “ One can only act on facts with 
facts.” Between two dressings, 1 endeavoured, 
in imagination, to apply it to the problem 
which was beginning to obsess me, and which 1 
felt would obsess me all my life if I did not 
succeed in solving it before the date fixed by 
Ort^gue. The fact that I had discovered 
that abominable intention of double suicide, by 
means of what other facts could I prevent it ? 
I came to the conclusion, by psychological 
facts alone. But the materials vanished. 
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There was no coercion which enabled one to 
prevent offences of this nature, and as to modi¬ 
fying Ort^gue^s state of health, the primary and 
fundamental element in the drama, one might 
as well have thought of trying to give him 
back the healthy organism of his twenty-fifth 
year. I hesitated in the presence of that other 
fact: an explanation with him. I have said why. 
One field only remained open to me: Mme. 
Ort^gue’s mental disposition. She also—she 
above all—might change. The instinct to live 
is still so powerful at her age! Yes, but 
personal honour is also so powerful, the need 
of keeping an engagement all the stronger the 
more redoubtable and painful it is ! That had 
been made only too clear to me on the occasion 
of our explanation; she was one of those 
women who cannot bear the very suspicion of 
being thought to be frightened, or anxious to 
draw back. How could 1 speak to her, con¬ 
fronted by the apprehension of seeing her 
stiffen still more in the pride of her tragic 
sacrifice ? 

Days, however, followed days and stretched 
out into weeks. After that Monday of 
September 28th, came Monday, October 5th, 
and then Monday, October 12th. If I had 
kept a daily bulletin of my relations with the 
Oit^ue household, I should have had to write 
down, every evening, those words ** situation 
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unchanged” which made me extremely low> 
spirited through reading them too often in the 
CommuniqiU. For the war—so near, eighty 
kilometres from Paris, and still so uncertain— 
continued. I followed its events with every 
bit as much anxiety as if I had not been 
involved in this private drama, a very insignifi¬ 
cant and sorry drama, however, compared to 
the other! I realized that only too well, and 
that the tremendous struggle, prolonged at 
that time on the Aisne, was, in comparison 
with the possible suicide of a deluded couple, 
what an earthquake, like that of Lisbon or 
Messina, is to the crushing of two poor ants. 
Yet the national disquietude did not succeed 
in paralyzing that other disquietude which was 
within me. They mingled whilst growing 
keener. With feverish haste, I opened the 
newspaper in the morning to learn what pro¬ 
gress we had made round Arras, in the Woevre, 
on the Haut-de-Meuse, and closed it without 
finishing what I was reading, on Ortcgue or his 
wife drawing near, in order to devote my whole 
attention to a scrutiny of their faces. What stage 
of their criminal plan had they reached ? Had 
they again spoken of it ? Naturally I deciphered 
on the face of my poor director nothing save 
the progress of the implacable disease, and, 
on that of his companion, the determination 
to avoid my inquiry. She now overwhelmed 
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herself with work. Everybody was astonished 
by her indefatigable activity. From morning 
until night I saw her passing between her 
husband’s study and the various wards of 
the hospital, reporting the slightest incidents 
to him, and transmitting the orders which he 
insisted in giving from his sofa. He remained 
stretched upon it for hours together, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. There was a per¬ 
plexing contrast between the fatal resolution 
which the young woman concealed beneath 
her beautiful serious face and the assiduous 
work of charity in which I saw her engaged. 
I endeavoured to discern in it the clue to 
secret remorse. Her almost feverish desire 
to be useful to the unfortunate seemed to me, 
at times, to be an anticipated expiation. “It 
is impossible,” 1 said to myself, again and 
again, “ that she does not feel the truth of my 
words : that suicide at such a time as this is 
desertion. 1 have made an appeal to this 
sentiment once. I will try again.” I waited 
and waited, with the idea of allowing this 
evidence to be still further strengthened in her. 
From time to time she uttered very simple 
remarks which proved to me to what a depth 
the terrible sights of the hospital penetrated her 
imagination, and how keenly also she appreci¬ 
ated the value of humble alleviation. 1 recol¬ 
lect, for instance, that one of her friends—a 
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woman of her own age, extremely pretty, and 
dressed in the latest style—having come to 
invite her to dinner, I said to her— 

“ It is astounding to see how unaware some 
people are of the war.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. “ She is a very 
good soul, but does not see the wounded. If 
I were to go and dine in town as she does, I 
veritably believe that those who are here would 
rise up at table before me and put me to shame. 
So long as they are suffering, we ought not to 
live as we did before.” 

On another occasion, to be precise, one 
morning—as she found me finishing a news¬ 
paper, I handed it to her with the words— 

“ Read that. It is a most eloquent article.” 
“No,” she exclaimed, with a gesture of 
refusal. “ What is said or written does not 
interest me in the slightest.” And then, point¬ 
ing to some amputated soldiers who were 
crossing the peristyle, “ Nothing real exists 
save the sufferings of these poor fellows, and 
the assistance we can render them. I cannot 
understand how any one in France, to-day, can 
think of anything else but fighting or nursing.” 

The very evening of the day on which she 
had touched me by this generous profession 
of faith, another vision of her ended by 
giving me hope that the fatal design would 
not be carried out. We were getting near 
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the middle of October. The battle was 
raging from Lille to Verdun, and, owing to 
incredible administrative incoherence, the 
arrival of wounded was almost suspended at 
our place. Five o’clock had just struck. 
The afternoon dressings had been finished 
sooner than usual. There reigned in the 
corridors that silence which follows visits to 
the wounded. It was the moment when the 
convalescents were coming in from the 
garden in order to avoid being surprised by 
the first chilly evenings of autumn. 1 had 
gone to the window to see if our soldiers 
were obeying orders, and if any of them 
were lingering. I saw Mme. Ortdgue walk¬ 
ing alone in the deserted alleys. At first 
I could hardly recognize her, so strangely 
did she (whose walk was usually so firm and 
quick) drag herself along, as though tired and 
broken. She strolled along, contemplating, 
amidst the thin and golden foliage of the 
trees, the beautiful sunset—an orange-coloured 
sky, with pale-green reflections. Not a breath 
of wind stirred the air. The immobility of 
this verdant spot made that small garden, en¬ 
closed as it was within other gardens, seem 
like a little park, all peace and harmony. The 
facades of adjacent mansions were presented 
in profile beyond. I could see, amidst the 
openings in the foliage, their discoloured and 
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neutral tints showing from space to space, 
with the rays of the sun striking the panes of 
a few high windows. The extraordinary tran¬ 
quillity of the place and the hour harmonized 
with the white silhouette which I watched 
as it moved along with a step that seemed 
more and more fatigued. Was that restful 
atmosphere reaching the young woman’s tor¬ 
tured heart, or was she suffering from the 
contrast between the peace of things around 
her and her thoughts ? The lawn was jewelled 
with the clumps of flowers which Ortegue 
renewed weekly. That was one of the luxuries 
of his Clinique, and which, in spite of the war, 
he continued, through one of those little pieces 
of pride and self-love that were customary 
to him. Mme. Ortdgue stopped before a 
rose-tree full of deep scarlet blooms. She 
plucked one and raised it to her face. At 
that distance, and in the gathering twilight, 1 
could not distinguish her features, but what 
a symbol that movement was, that attitude, 
that flower the fragrance of which was long 
and voluptuously inhaled, amid the blazing sun¬ 
set, by a woman who, in my hearing, had dedi¬ 
cated herself to death, and who now suddenly 
appeared to me as the young captive of the 
legend, saying farewell to life, regretting it 
all, regretting herself! Did she, who had 
already come into contact several times in our 
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hospital with the cold and sinister reality of 
death, mentally start back in terror at the 
thought of an engagement, made in a burst of 
pity, so tender yet so insane? Was nature 
revolting in her over-impulsive soul against 
that promise which had gushed forth in a 
moment of superhuman tension? The silent 
drama which I conjured up was suddenly 
completed by the arrival of Ort^gue. I saw 
him descending the steps, doubtless in search 
of his wife. He walked a few paces along 
the alley, without interrupting the reverie 
into which, still motionless and with the 
fragrant red flower to her face, she was 
plunged. He stopped and in turn looked at 
her, as she just before had gazed at the 
roses. The horizon had become obliterated. 
The sun’s reflections no longer shone on the 
window panes. It was as though the en¬ 
chantment of that peaceful hour had vanished 
at Ortegue’s very presence. What was he 
himself thinking of, as he contemplated that 
woman’s melancholy ? Did he indeed still 
think of dragging her with him to the grave ? 
Suddenly he approached her and placed his 
hand on her shoulder. She turned round, as 
though frightened, and then I saw them slowly 
returning towards the house, without a word, 
each fearing perhaps the voice of the other. 
Seized with pity on account of their silence, 
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I descended to meet them. We met on the 
steps, and I began to talk to them about 
a household question, which served Mme. 
Ort^gue as a pretext for leaving us. 

“ I will set that right,” she said, “ and 
return.” 

On leaving, she had placed the beautiful 
rose on a table of the peristyle. Ort^gue, 
who had sat down, picked up the flower, and 
with his hands, which he now always kept 
gloved in order to hide their darker and 
darker colouring, began to pull it to pieces, 
petal by petal, with a cruel expression on his 
thin bronzed face, and a look of hatred in his 
fiery eyes, whose brown sclerotic was terrify¬ 
ing to behold. When all the petals had fallen 
on the floor, he threw the sad and mutilated 
debris of that lovely rose on to the table, and, 
with a spasmodic laugh, exclaimed; 

“This is what I’ve come to, Marsal—re¬ 
venging myself on flowers—I, Michel Ort^gue! ” 
“. . . Michel Ortegue! ” he repeated, and with 
that he disappeared through the same door 
as his wife, without my finding a word to 
answer him. 
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Half an hour later, he called me into his 
ofhce. He was holding a telegram, which he 
handed to me. A doctor at the front—an 
old pupil of his—announced the discharge to 
the hospital in the Rue Saint Guillaume 
of Lieutenant Ernest Le Gallic, seriously 
wounded in the head in one of the fights 
around Albert. 

" I should like you to break the news to 
Catherine,” he said. “ Tve no more strength 
for anything. Tm going to have a sleep.” 

There floated in his eyes a torpid look, 
which proved to me, like the half-open drawer 
in which he kept his morphia, that he had 
just given himself a hypodermic injection. 
But this time it was no longer physical pain 
which he wished to deaden. The recent 
scene showed that only too clearly. What a 
descent into the abyss! What degradation 
since the d?iy—for all it was so recent—when 
he received that same Le Gallic in that very 
study with such aggressive words, but with 
such firmness still in his whole being! I 
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recollected that, on passing into the corridor, 
and his pleasantry on the names of flowers 
substituted for those of saints. 1 also re¬ 
membered my first suspicions—very quickly 
combated—regarding Mme. Ort^gue and the 
interest inspired by her cousin. 1 was about 
to see how right I had been in not giving 
way to them, and that this woman’s soul was 
too loyal to have ever felt, since her marriage, 
a feeling of which she might have been 
ashamed. 

Poor Ernest ! ” she said simply, when 
she had read the telegram, and big tears ran 
down her cheeks. She strove to hide them 
no more than the honest emotion which 
brought them forth. “ I expected it,** she con¬ 
tinued. “ It was inevitable. The best are 
struck down. They are the bravest and, to set 
an example, expose themselves. And my 
cousin was so brave! Even when quite a 
child he proved that. I can see him again, at 
the age of ten, during the holidays which we 
spent together at Tr^guier. They had been 
repairing the cloister, and there was a scaffold¬ 
ing which reached to the roof. A little boy 
of the town had climbed—^goodness only 
knows how—one of the topmost poles, in order 
to recover his kite. Having got there, he 
remained astride the pole, seized with terror, 
and daring neither to advance nor come back. 
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He saw us and cried for help. Before the 
maid who was in charge of us could stop him, 
Ernest rushed forward and, climbing from 
plank to plank, walked along the pole, calling 
t6 the little fellow : ‘You see, it’s not at all 
dangerous.’ He then seized him by the hand, 
brought him back, and returned for the kite, 
without ever once crouching. I can still hear 
him say to me: ‘ You’ve no idea, Catherine, 
how amusing it is to be frightened and to go 
all the same.’ He loved danger. What I 
fear, Marsal, is that, with this wound on his 
head, hti may be no longer in his right mind. 
What a sad thing it is when a man is no 
longer himself! ” 

“ But why do you fear that ?” I asked. 

“Because they are sending him here,” she 
replied; and then, shuddering, “ You get used to 
everything in a hospital except that. I thought 
of it last night, when sitting up in the ward. 
To me, during those vigils, there is always a 
touching moment: that when the grey light 
of dawn enters the rooms. Throughout the 
night, one has heard heavy breathing, sup¬ 
pressed sighs, moans, the sound of those in 
pain. At that moment pain is visible, but it 
is also the moment when, almost always, it 
diminishes, and, in the presence of those suffer¬ 
ing bodies, which, despite everything, are at 
rest, one begins to hope. We tell ourselves that 
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that sleep is already a slight relief. We look 
at them, bed after bed. We are acquainted 
with their wounds. We say to ourselves: 
‘ In two, three, five months they will be cured.’ 
And then our eyes rest on one of those for 
whom this healing of the animal part of man 
will be but the perpetuation of a diminished 
and shattered existence, without either memory 
or speech. In the case of those, we hope that 
they may never wake again. Ah! if I were 
to see my poor Ernest like that! ” 

“Don't look on the worst side of things, 
Madam,” I begged, “ that will never do.” 

“ You are right,” she said. “ Besides, we 
cannot.” On uttering these enigmatic words, 
but which were so plain to me, her look once 
more became gloomy. She mastered herself, 
however, and said; “We must prepare the 
room where we are to put him. The one 
which has been empty since this morning— 
the first to the right, you know, in the second 
corridor. I ought to say the Lily of the Valley 
Room. But these flower names applied to 
such places are too sinister nowadays.” 

There was, indeed, an extraordinary con¬ 
trast between the ideas of spring, freshness 
and light gaiety, evoked by the recollection of 
the May lily, lilium convalliumt and the appear¬ 
ance of the poor fellow whom the army medical 
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corps sent us the next day. Although Le Gallic 
was able to walk he was carried on a stretcher, 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
surgeon who had hrst attended to him, and 
who evidently feared the consequences of the 
slightest movement. His head was enveloped 
in several layers of gauze, which continued 
round his chin. Thus enframed, his energetic 
face was thrown into relief—pale, hollow¬ 
cheeked, with dilated eyes, filled with a look 
of animal melancholy, if 1 may so express 
myself. Two months of warfare had passed 
over the enthusiastic lieutenant, who, in the 
plentitude of his strength, had set off at the 
beginning of August. He returned to us, 
worn out at one and the same time by his 
wound and over fatigue, and also by too many 
emotions. However, the fear expressed by 
Mme. Ort^gue had not been realized. In his 
deeply injured body, the mind remained intact, 
courage and hope were the same as before. 
He proved it by his first words, when hardly 
installed in his room, and on seeing the tears 
in his cousin’s eyes. 

'‘You must not cry, Catherine. I’m not 
worth it There could only be one sad thing 
to-day—the victory of the Germans; and they 
are beaten. As to myself. I’ve never asked 
God for anything so much as to fall facing 
the enemy in a just war.” And with a smile : 
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He has spoiled me, since he has granted me, 
in addition, the favour of knowing it.” 

"Come, now, my little Ernest,” said Ortfegue, 
who had insisted on superintending the con¬ 
veyance of the wounded man, “ don’t talk too 
much. What I want to know is the truth 
regarding that slight hurt of yours. U ndo his 
dressing, Marsal, and you, Ernest, answer my 
questions, by monosyllables, so as not to tire 
you. First of all, how many days exactly is 
it since you were wounded ? ” 

“ Six.” 

“ And where does it hurt ? Here . 
Here ? . . . Here 

He followed with his hand the anatomy 
of his own neck. Le Gallic stopped him as 
he was following the course of the occipital 
nerves. 

“Yes, there.” 

“ Do you suffer much ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Those are the inner nerves which are 
torn or bruised . . . Any dizziness ? ” 

“ Not just now,” 

Any fever ? . . .” He had placed a ther¬ 
mometer under his arm. “ None. Have you 
had convulsions ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Good. The mind is intact. . . . Can 
you see my fingers } ” 
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He had placed his two hands at a short 
distance on each side of the temples of the 
wounded man, who replied— 

“ Not very well.” 

I had finished unwinding the gauze bands. 
Behind the head we perceived a small hole, 
which was all the more discernible owing to 
the fact that care had been taken to shave 
away the hair surrounding it. Ort^gue made 
a long examination of the wound. 

“ 1 think I can establish your diagnosis,” 
he said at last. ** Lesion of the occipital 
bone. A deep and penetrating wound. The 
bullet is still there. It must be lodged in 
the right occipital lobe. There is no need 
to intervene, so long as you have neither 
dizziness, nor fever, nor convulsions. Judging 
by the appearance of the wound, there are 
no splinters. But that is to be verified by a 
discreet trepanation. You can be cured. The 
bullet will become a foreign body that will 
be quite tolerated. Rest in bed, injections 
of morphia to calm that wretched neuralgia, 
and as few movements as possible, so as not to 
displace the projectile. You are very young. 
You will get over this. You have still happy 
days to live, my dear friend.” 

“Not happier than those I have lived in 
the trenches these last few weeks,” replied 
the officer. “ It is a magniBcent thing to be 
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there, under fire, and to say to oneself: ^ At 
any moment I may see God face to face/ ” 

“ That will be for another time,” continued 
Ortdgue, in a tone of forced gaiety. “Our 
duty, as doctors, is to prevent those appoint¬ 
ments. Marsal will rearrange your dressing. 
As to myself, Fm going to rest a little. Do 
you know, my poor Ernest, I’ve been very 
ill since I've seen you; I am so still. But I 
was determined not to leave to any one, not 
even him”—he pointed to me—“the task of 
examining you. We ’will have you radio¬ 
graphed to-morrow by Laugel, the most skilful 
man in Paris at that work. I shall be very 
astonished if he does not confirm my diag¬ 
nosis.” 

He retired from the room, leaving us alone 
- -Mme. Ortegue and I—by the side of the 
wounded man. He had half-closed his eyes 
and his semi-bandaged head was immobile 
on the pillow. 

“Well,” she began, “you see that it isn’t 
so serious. The Professor is not often wrong, 
and so long as he does not operate ...” In 
the presence of the wounded man’s silence, she 
insisted: “You believe what he has told you, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ I know what I know,” he replied at last. 
“ I’ve seen, in an ambulance at the front, one 
of my comrades who was hit just in the same 
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place. Like me, he was without fever, without 
convulsions, without mental troubles. But he 
died suddenly. That will be my story, but I 
am ' cleared,’ as the sailors say with us, do you 
remeniber ? Let us say no more about myself, 
if you don’t mind ? ” 

“Yes, let us continue to talk. Tell him, 
Marsal, that there are no two wounds alike. 
Come now, tell us how you received yours, 
instead of talking ’ stuff and nonsense.’ That 
is another homely expression. Do you, also, 
recollect it ? ” 

“Oh, there was nothing heroic,” replied 
the officer, “ nor even interesting in the way I 
was wounded. Such is war. You take part in 
twenty fights ; the bullets will have nothing 
to do with you. And then you enter, as I 
did, a communication trench, to carry an order. 
It is rest time; a day of dead calm. Just at 
the moment you are unprotected a shell 
arrives, and you are caught, as 1 was, I 
should say stupidly, if it had not happened 
whilst 1 was on duty, and, above all, if 1 had 
not seen many ordinary soldiers struck down 
under the same conditions without complaint. 
And I, too, do not complain. Since the 
beginning of the war my comrades and I 
have had but one idea: to be not too un> 
worthy of our men. They have been 
splendid. ” 
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" You also, I am sure of it ? ” questioned 
Mme. Ort^gue. 

** I hope that 1 have done my duty,” he 
continued. But let us speak about your 
husband. He said just now that he had been 
ill.” 

I seized the opportunity of being the first 
to reply. 

“ He is better than he was,” I said, “ and 
we hope-” 

“We hope for nothing,” exclaimed Mme. 
Ort^gue. “ What good’is there in lying to my 
cousin, Marsal ? Ernest will see my husband’s 
condition only too clearly. He would ask him 
if he were suffering, and where. He would 
irritate him—^you know how he is—and use¬ 
lessly. Yes, Ernest, poor Michel is very ill. 
His days are counted. A word will tell you 
everything—he has a cancer.” 

For the first time since Ort^gue had left 
the room, the wounded man looked at his 
cousin. An expression of infinite pity replaced 
on his face that of suffering serenity. He 
muttered as though to himself— 

“ Vou will always find the Cross” Then, 
questioning, “ A cancer ? There is no doubt 
about it ? ” 

“There is no doubt about it.” 

** And he knows it ? ” 

“ He knows it.” 
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Le Gallic appeared to hesitate. Then, 
seriously, he said— 

‘‘Allow me to put a question to you. 
What stage has he reached, from the point of 
view of his religious ideas ? ” 

“ What stage would you have him reach ? 
You know quite well that he has never troubled 
himself about those problems.” 

“ Even when face to face with death ? ” 

“ Even when face to face with death,” she 
replied. 

There was another hesitation on Le Gallic’s 
part, and anxiety now in his voice— 

“ But yourself, Catherine ? When we 
were children, you had faith. Not more than 
ten years ago, at the Easter holidays, you were 
almost a girl, and I can see you communicating, 
by my side, in the old Cathedral of Treguier, 
where for centuries those from whom we have 
descended—you and I—received Holy Com¬ 
munion. Does not the promise in which they 
believed, and in which you believed, return to 
you on the eve of being separated from your 
husband ^ ” 

“ What promise ? ” 

“ That of eternal life." 

“ There is no eternal life.” 

“ I will reply to you in the words of St. 
Paul, which a soldier-priest, who was killed at 
Ypres, repeated to us in the trenches : ‘ If we 
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have hope for this life only, we are the most 
wretched of men,* ” 

“ The point in question is not whether we 
are wretched, but whether we are keeping to 
the truth.” 

“ The truth cannot reside in ideas by which 
we can neither suffer nor die.” 

“ Look at me, Ernest, and look at my 
husband,’* she said, with a strange defiant 
accent. “You will see whether we can neither 
suffer nor die." And in her turn she left the 
room, adding : “ The Professor wishes you to 
speak as little as possible, and I’ve been making 
you chatter and chatter. I’m going to fetch 
you a nurse, to whom Marsal will give his 
instructions.” Then, with a smile, as though 
to correct the brusqueness of her flight : 
“ Good-bye, Ernest; but not for long.” 



XVII 

I HAD trembled on hearing those words with 
which she invited the Christian to watch her 
suffer—and die, she had added. To Le Gallic, 
this word applied only to Ortdgue. But I had 
understood that she applied it to herself. She 
had just affirmed anew that determination to 
commit suicide, against which I remained 
inactive, through a sense of prudence, which 
became more and more mingled with remorse. 
Suddenly 1 caught a glimpse in the wounded 
man of the instrument of that action of which 
I felt myself incapable. He was Mme. 
Ort^gue’s nearest relative, after her mother, 
who had left Paris at the beginning of the 
month of August. For a minute 1 had thought 
of writing to the former Mme. Malfin-Trdvis; 
then given up the idea of introducing this 
egoistic and unintelligent woman into a conjugal 
drama of so exceptional a character. I recalled 
the evidence I had had when listening to 
Mme. Ort^gue’s confession : the powerlessness 
of reasoning against passion, and that, to 
dominate an exasperated soul, the influx of 
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another soul, with the force of an apostleship, 
was necessary. That force was before me. I 
had only to look at the officer’s firm face and 
his eyes, whence streamed, in the midst of his 
suffering, the inner light, to recall the words he 
had spoken at his departure and his recent 
remarks. Believing what he believed and 
with that sincerity, this man would be horror- 
struck at this double suicide. What would he 
not do to prevent it ? Alas! I had no right 
to inform him, no right to betray a secret 
which I had learnt through an indiscretion— 
half involuntary, it is true, but for which I did 
not esteem myself. Who knew, however, but 
that he might guess the truth by himself? 
The few words with which he commented on 
his cousin’s departure revealed to me indeed a 
deep and almost divinatory knowledge of her 
character. 1 was less astonished at that later, 
when 1 knew how much he had loved her. 

“ And what do you think, Dr. Marsal ? ” 
he asked me first of all. ** Do you also believe 
in complete negation ? ” 

“ No,” I replied; but no more do I 
believe in affirmation. As regards everything 
connected with the psychic world, my motto 
has long been the epitaph of a doctor of Padua 
of the Middle Ages. It is as follows : ‘ I have 
lived eighty years, I have studied unwearyingly, 
and I have at least learnt one thing: not to 
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ignore my ignorance . . . ignorantiam miam 
non ignorarc* ** 

“ Humility is the half of faith/' said Le 
Gallic. ‘' But you heard what my poor cousin 
said ? She asks me to watch her suffer—and 
you saw how she hurried away ? What ? She 
suffer—she who has so little strength with 
which to support it ? Only pride knows how 
to suffer with a mask as calm as the face of 
faith. But that is only a mask, hiding despair. 
Catherine is filled with doctrines inspired by 
pride; but she is without pride herself. As a 
girl, she adored her father, and thought as he 
did. Now she loves her husband, and thinks 
as he does. Her personality has ever felt the 
need of support from another. She is a 
woman. What will become of her when 
Ort^gue is taken from her ? " 

The entrance of the nurse interrupted this 
conversation. Mme. Ort^gue had brought her. 
This time she and I went out together. Her 
recent words had brought back to me the 
agitation I had felt behind Ortegue’s study 
door on the day of the terrible scene. It was 
as though 1 had heard a solemn renewal of the 
suicidal compact, and, as then, it was impossible 
for me to be silent. 

** Let us go to the radiography room,** 
she had said to me, and arrange the 
n^[ative8.” 
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I followed her, and, when hardly inside the 
room, said abruptly— 

** You told your cousin to watch you suffer 
and die. . . . I repeated. “Are you 

still, then, intending to carry out that terrible 
resolution ? ” 

She did not even look at me, and, walking 
towards a table loaded with negatives, which 
she began to handle, merely replied— 

“ I am." 

But I noticed that, despite her apparent 
tranquillity, her hands slightly trembled. This 
sign of emotion, and, above all, the fact that she 
had not flatly stopped me, emboldened me to 
continue. 

“You will do me the justice, madam, to 
admit that I have kept my promise. I have 
not spoken a word to the Professor. And with 
you I have never tried to resume our conversa¬ 
tion of three weeks ago." 

“ That is true," she exclaimed; “ you have 
acted as a friend. 1 have felt that, and must 
thank you.” 

“ Well, madam, I repeat what 1 said to you 
then, that at the present time your life does 
not wholly belong to you. You heard what 
your cousin Le Gallic said. You have seen 
him. You have been able to judge from him, 
even more than from the other wounded men, 
of the feeling which animates all these soldiers 

K 
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who are fighting for us. Do you not also feel 
that your individual drama is very small by the 
side of this great drama ? ** 

“ Possibly,” she interrupted, “but it is my 
drama.” 

“ Ah,” I continued, “ do you not feel above 
all that you have no right to think in that way, 
no right to detach yourself from this great 
collective drama in which we ought all to take 
part to the end ? Examine your resolution 
carefully. You wished to give your husband 
a little joy, because he was unhappy ? ” 

“ Have I not given it him ? ” she asked. 

“Be it so. All the same, imagine the 
firing line stretching from Dunkerque to Bel¬ 
fort. Imagine the hundreds of thousands of 
men who are there. These men have wives, 
as you have a husband. They have children, 
mothers, fathers. They have a future. They 
are giving all that They are suffering in their 
flesh. They sleep in the mud, under shell-fire. 
They suffer in their souls, think of the absent 
ones, weep in secret. And so they must con¬ 
tinue to do. Remember those words of one of 
our wounded men: * To climb up the ladder 
out of the trenches is to mount the scaffold/ 
Nevertheless they climb it. For whom ? For 
France. But France is the sum-total of French 
lives. It is ourselves, 1 repeat. It is all our 
countrysidCt all our towns; it is Paris and all 
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the houses composing Paris: this Clinique in 
the Rue St. Guillaume and your house on 
the Place des £tats>Unis. These men, at the 
price of their blood, defend all that. Ask 
yourself conscientiously: are they accomplish¬ 
ing this immense heroic effort for the sake of 
a love adventure, such as a double suicide 
between these four walls ? We are destroying 
that effort, each his own share, if we are not 
better because of it.” 

” Were you a hundred times right,” she 
replied, “ I have given my word.” 

She had been unable to reply. How could 
liielp thinking: suppose some one were to give 
her back her word, would she not be saved ? 
Who was that " some one ” ? The very person 
who exercised his influence over her and 
whose footsteps 1 heard at that moment in the 
corridor. Was not this an opportunity for pro¬ 
voking between them one of those explanations 
in which the presence of a third party serves 
to moderate, if one may say so, and even to 
prevent the intemperateness of two excited 
minds that would become incensed with each 
other were the interview a private one ? But 
the **Director” had no sooner opened the 
door than 1 judged from his look that he was 
in one of his bad moods, and I heard him say 
to me— 

Marsal, 1 have reflected. J do not think 
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it necessary to wait until to-morrow, neither 
for the radiography —you must telephone to 
Laugel—nor for that little exploration for the 
splinters. As to the operation, I am still 
uncertain. He’s such a wreck! . . . Although 
with a fellow of his tranquil disposition... . He’s 
really without nerves. Cerebral life has not 
been awakened in him. A quiet and monoto¬ 
nous family existence, an ecclesiastical college, 
St. Cyr and the barracks. Everything by rule. 
No initiative. No variety of impressions. 
Men of that type are exactly the sort to 
preserve survivals. This one supplies us with 
a curious example: the atavistic preservation 
of a mode of thought, stereotyped in him, and 
which he adapts to all circumstances. It is 
serving him to-day.” 

“ But if it serves him, mon cker mattre f . . 

I dared to object. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed Ortegue, “ I should take 
good care not to touch his mental apparatus. 
Besides, I should have my work cut out. 

. Impossible to bring such brains as those to the 
scientific point of view, which is essentially 
impersonal. In the case of a Le Gallic, on the 
other hand, the sole question is the destiny of 
the humaiji person. That is the pivot of Re¬ 
ligion. The pivot of Science is the conception 
of law without finality. To science we are but 
epiphenomena. To a Le Gallic, what he calls 
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his soul is the essential reality. No means of 
coming- to an agreement.” 

Yet the human creature who suffers and 
dies is indeed a reality,” said Mme. Ort^gue. 

“ Those are moments in the condition of 
its organs,” replied Ort^gue, “ and these very 
organs are only a series of physico-chemical 
facts, carried along by a movement which has 
had no beginning and which will have no 
end. . . . But what a power heredity is, 
Marsal! Look at my wife. She knows from 
her father and from me that there are two 
pictures of the physical and moral Universe— 
that of Religion and that of Science. She is 
aware that one of these pictures is painted from 
dreams, the other from nature, and that they 
are irreconcilable. If one is true, the other is 
false. She knows that, and behold she once 
more comes across a relative with' whom she 
was brought up. He is wounded. She is 
filled with emotion. The impressions of her 
childhood are revived. Momentarily, her per¬ 
sonality of fifteen years ago superposes itself 
on her present personality, and she no longer 
sees the absurdity of the ideas of this poor 
fellow, who imagines that the good God—he 
calls him good—led him by the hand into that 
communication trench to receive a shell 
specially manufactured for him at Essen! 
Confess, mon amie” he was now addressing 
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his wife, confess that it is madness, sheer 
madness! ” 

As he laughed sarcastically, when uttering 
the last words, I was stupefied to see Mme. 
Ortegue burst into sobs. 

** Come now, Catherine,” he cried, “ what 
are you crying for ? . . Pardon me, Marsal, for 
this little domestic scene. . . . But what is the 
matter ? ’* 

“ That view of the world is too harsh,” she 
said, that is all. It hurts me too much.” 

“ Ma pauvre enfant^ it is precisely with the 
object of making it a little less hard that we 
are in this hospital. . . . Marsal, telephone 
then, immediately, to Laugel for that radio¬ 
graphy. That's the safest thing to do.” 



XVIII 


What a conversation ! And how significant! 
It seemed to me that there was a tremor of 
pity in Ort^gue’s voice when he said, “my poor 
child.” And I asked myself, what stage had the 
husband and wife really reached in their terrible 
project ? Had they spoken of it again ? When ? 
In what terms ? How was one to know ? Two 
facts were certain. In reply to my objections, 
she had been able, just now, to make but one 
reply—the cry “ my promise.” He, in the 
presence of her tears, and when she moaned 
over his too harsh view of the world, had 
been moved to pity. He had pitied her for 
faltering, for giving way to nature. That was 
his way. For how many times, during our 
visits through the hospital, I have heard him 
repeat, at the bedside of the sleeping wounded : 
“ How touching is a suffering human being 
when he simply gives way to nature ! ” Would 
not the sight of his wife’s fear of suicide suffice 
—would he not be the first, in that case, to pro¬ 
tect her against the temptation which he him¬ 
self had created in her, perhaps unconsciously, 
the temptation to commit this crime in a horrible 
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delirium of egoism and distress ? Yes, all that 
would have been true of the old Ort^gue, the 
magnificent worker for Science, the triumphant 
investigator from whom there flowed—as I 
have already noted—a never-failing, inexhaus¬ 
tible stream of altruism. It sprang from his 
temperament. One of my hospital, friends 
said of him: ** The Director is as generous as 
wine.’* That phrase evoked the Ortegue of 
yesterday. The man of to-day, this emaciated 
dying man with hxed look, exhausted by the 
drug he was taking, at times somnolent, at 
others angry and suspicious, had nothing in 
common with that other save his intellectual 
lucidity, which was astonishingly persistent. 
The affective parts of his person were attacked 
to the point of being depraved. He refused 
to leave the hospital, owing to the intense 
obstinacy of his pride, which recoiled before 
that supreme step. As his autocar fatigued him 
too much, he now slept in the Rue St. Guil¬ 
laume. Living thus with him always, enabled 
me to ascertain only too well the moral de¬ 
composition of his being—more painful to me, 
his pupil, even than his physical decomposition. 
I could follow its curve, day by day, and I im¬ 
mediately noted that Ernest Le Gallic’s arrival 
at the Clinique had coincided with a sudden 

fall in that ever-descending line. 

I had a first proof of this in his irony—-he 
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who formerly never displayed it towards a 
patient—^when, the next day, I brought him the 
result of the radiography and my exploration. 

« No splinters, the wound put in order— 
that’s good. The bullet, as I thought, in the 
right occipital lobe. We must wait. Le Gallic, 
with a brain which has never done any work, 
is in the best possible condition. Hey! Sup¬ 
pose we made him think, do you believe that 
that would astonish him?” 

He began to sneer, just as he had done in 
the month of August, at'the time of the officer’s 
first passing visit. It was then but the nervous 
irritability of a sick man. Now, his grimace 
betrayed a maliciousness bordering on hatred. 
1 also detected a look of hatred in his eyes, 
and it was more intense the second day. We 
were proceeding together to the Lily of the 
Valley room. Mme. Ort^gue -was standing 
near the door. She came towards us. ex¬ 
claiming— 

"Notjust now. Ernest asked to see the 
Abbd Courmont. I have brought him. . . .” 

" So,” said her husband, “when I was look¬ 
ing for you just now, you were there ? . . .” 

"Certainly. . . .” 

Ort^gue added nothing. Standing against 
the high corridor window he began with visible 
impatience to drum on the panes with his 
fingers. 
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“ Marsal,” he questioned, “ when you 
anaesthetized Le Gallic the day before yester¬ 
day for that small adair, had he already seen 
the priest ? " 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ The Abb6 must be amused! ” he resumed, 
shrugging his shoulders. Then, jokingly: 
“ The confession of a soldier who has been on 
campaign, what it must be! ” 

“ Not in this case," interrupted Mme. 
Ort^gue. 

“And as to the others,” I risked saying, 
• “be indulgent to them, mon chcr maitre. As 
you said so well one day, they are dying 
for us.’* 

“ I shall not be the one to reproach them 
for re-populating France,” sneered Ort^gue 
again. “ All the same, our Bayard is a long 
time relating his frolics. Good, it’s over.” 

The door of the Lily of the Valley room 
had just opened, making way for the Chaplain. 
The Abb6 Courmont was a man of sixty, small 
statured and very slender, with a wholly fresh 
and wholly pink face, lit up by blue eyes which 
looked, with childish candour, from behind 
gold-rimmcd spectacles. His light hair, barely 
turning grey, crowned, flame-like, a face which 
was animated with an ever-exalted enthusiasm. 
A kind of ecclesiastical finesse modified the can* 
did character of this physiognomy, through the 
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blinking in the corner of the eyebrows and the 
smiles which gave proof of a very perspicacious 
mind, combined with an immense kindliness. He 
was known amongst the Parisian clergy for his 
liberalism, which had cost him his curacy at 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Ortfegue had ac¬ 
cepted him at his Clinique for that reason. 
He had been somewhat surprised to find that 
this priest, who was so extremely tolerant, 
possessed also the faith of a missionary. We 
had learnt this concerning him—^an incident 
truly apostolic in its charity : that at the time 
of the mobilization he had stood in front of 
one of our large railway stations, talking to the 
soldiers, and had thus found the means of con¬ 
fessing hundreds. Ordinarily, Ortegue looked 
upon him with amused curiosity as a man 
of another century. On that day, however, 
there was a flicker of malicious mockery in his 
eyes and around his mouth, whilst the excellent 
priest was saying, with zealous effusion— 

Ah! Madam, your cousin Le Gallic is 
a saint He is truly the soldier according to 
the Gospel.” 

“ Oh, oh ! Monsieur TAbbe! ” exclaimed 
Ortegue, “ say that our cousin is a hero. That 
is correct. But the Gospel—in respect of some¬ 
one who returns from the battle-field! I don’t 
often read that book, to whose most astonish¬ 
ing success in the publishing world I bow. I 
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recollect, however, a certain Sermon on the 
Mount: Blessed are the peacemakers^ f<^ they 
shall be called the children of God, Is not that 
the text ? ” 

“Yes,” said the priest, “but there is also 
the Centurion, a lieutenant like M. Le Gallic, 
whose servant Our Lord healed and whom he 
admired. For he did admire him, Monsieur 
le Professeur. He declared; * I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ Note that well. 
He said to the rich. Abandon your riches. He 
did not say to the Centurion, Abandon your 
regiment. And it is the Centurion who has 
marked the mass with his: Domine^ non sum 
dignus. . . . The soldier’s words are repeated 
daily at the altar by the priest, before the 
Communion. The Army has the last word at 
the Holy Sacrifice.” 

“Behold the Gospel militarized, like my 
Clinique!* replied Ortegue. “ However, if the 
Centurion’s servant had got in his head the 
projectile which our poor cousin is moving 
about in his, the Quack of Nazareth would 
have wasted his time. . . . Without offence, 
Monsieur I’Abb^. You have done your duty ; 
we are going to do ours. Let us go in to our 
Centurion. Are you coming, Catherine ? ” 

“ 1 am going to accompany Monsieur 1 ’Abbd 
a few steps,” said Mme. Ortegue. And^I dis> 
tinctly read on the Professors lips a phrase 
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which he did not permit himself to pronounce; 
** You are not going to apologize for me, are 
you ? ” 

He contented himself, however, with knitt¬ 
ing his eyebrows, with a nervousness which his 
wife doubtless interpreted as an order. She 
hardly took the time to exchange two or three 
words with the Chaplain, and was with us 
when we entered the room. 



XIX 


The wounded man, lying on his back, was 
engaged in writing with a stylograph. As 
on the preceding day, there was an expression 
of extraordinary dignity on his emaciated yet 
handsome face and a pure ardour in his light 
and dreamy eyes. 

“ IVe caught you, Monsieur I’Officer,” said 
Ortegue. “ So, man of discipline, the doctor’s 
orders count for nothing ? Tell me, yes or 
no, did I order you to take absolute rest? 
And there you are at work ! . . . ” 

“ It is not a piece of work,” he exclaimed. 
“ I am copying a few thoughts for an Image 
Mortuaire^ for one of the friends of my 
childhood. You will, perhaps, remember him, 
Catherine, he who managed a sailing-boat so 
well—Frangois Delanoe?” 

** Remember him, 1 should think I do! Is 
he dead ? ” 

“ Killed by my side, eighteen days ago, 
heroically. I wrote a little account of his 
death for a Rennes newspaper. He was 
established in that city as a lawyer. And 
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then I found these pages too shapeless, too 
crude. So 1 have not sent them.” 

*‘You have them there?” Mme. Ortegue 
asked. 

Yes,” he exclaimed. “ Oh! they don’t 
amount to much I ” 

He withdrew a few sheets from a port¬ 
folio lying on his bed between a New Testa¬ 
ment and a Prayer-book. 

“You can even read it aloud,” he added, 
handing the papers. “ This narrative will 
show you, cousin—^and you also, Dr. Marsal, 
what our men are. We must love them, you 
see. Theirs is a hard task, as you will hear, 
and how heartily they carry it out! I heard 
one of them, in the trenches, say to another: 
‘ If I go under fire again, I shall win the cross 
of honour.’ ‘ Or a cross of wood,’ said the 
other. And the first speaker responded: 
‘ That’s the same thing.’ But read, Catherine.” 

Mme. Ortegue unfolded the sheets and 
began to read. I do not believe that I 
have experienced, during the whole of this 
war, a more thrilling sensation than that of 
the savage attack which was evoked in the 
presence of one of the combatants, on the 
eve, alas! of death, by that sweet trembling 
woman’s voice. Brilliantly and distinctly, 
her voice enunciated the technical terms, 
employed quite naturally by the officer, because 
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the picture of the fight—brutal and complete' 
—was revived in him. She grew tender, 
choking down her emotion, on reaching 
passages that were too painful. But here 
is the story, with the title which Le Gallic 
had written at the top, in his big manly hand 
—that of one who goes straight ahead. 

FRANCOIS DELANOE 

MY TESTIMONY 

He died heroically. He was the comrade 
of my childhood, my brother, and, since but 
a week ago, my sergeant. Poor fellow ! 

Ah! that magnificent attack! Everything 
had been minutely prepared. 

The watches of the chiefs of the section 
had been set by each other. We were to 
leave the trenches at five in the morning 
without signal rocket. No knapsacks for 
the men. Two hundred cartridges each. 
In our nosebags, in addition to a tin of bully 
beef and a bit of bread, five grenades. Flasks 
full of water and coffee. Tied on our backs, 
five empty sand-bags, for blocking the con¬ 
quered communication trenches. 

Before the departure, every one was to 
cut a step with the tool fixed to his belt in 
order to jump all the quicker over the parapet, 
Afterwaids, not a gun shot. Everything at 
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the point of the bayonet. On arriving over 
there, we were to be at them with hand-grenades 
and daggers. 

At ten minutes to hve, I said: ** Look to 
your things. Is everything ready? Atten¬ 
tion I ” 

Then, once more, I felt that sinking feel¬ 
ing, that moist warmth in all my limbs which 
is not a sign of fear, but which no human 
force can master. No human force, but 
divine strength ! Delanoc—he and I had made 
our communion the night before—was by my 
side, and he said to me in a low voice— 

“ I shall be killed to-day; of that I am sure.” 

“ Are you frightened ? ” I exclaimed 
laughingly. 

“No. I have never known the value 
of life better. It is so beautiful when one 
can give it to a holy cause! And never has 
it been easier for me to die, because I have 
never felt God so near.” 

Whilst he was speaking the pale and slowly 
coming light of day gave him a phantasmal 
appearance, the beauty of an apparition. That 
light drove before it, around us, a heavy and 
wet fog which seemed to proceed, like a 
shroud, from the cubes and pickets of our 
barbed-wire entanglement. During the night 
the sappers had made passages in it which 1 
could see distinctly. 


I. 
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Delatioif suddenly said to me— 

“ Listen, that is one of our home birds/’ 

I heard a lark saluting the awakening ol 
that cold morning of early autumn. 

Everything appeared grey and distant to 
me. I could perceive nothing of our goal. At 
three hundred yards, I guessed their trenches 
from the black and gaping eyes on a level with 
the ground. Loop-holes, close together and 
well guarded, were cut in the marly embank¬ 
ment I had made a thorough inspection 
of the ground, the day before, through my 
glasses. I knew the exact position of the 
four machine guns which flanked their defences 
and made approach to the curtains and lines 
of retreat almost impossible. 

If, unfortunately, our big gun had failed, 
at the hour of the attack, to furnish its maximum 
of work, if their barbed-wire entanglements 
were still intact, the result was a mathematical 
certainty: we should all be mowed down. 

Delanoe knew that, as well as I did. He 
also said— 

“ Three hundred metres at the point of the 
bayonet is an absurdity. But look.” 

He pointed out to me, about two hundred 
yards away, a barely visible depression in 
the g^und which provided the necessary angle 
for sheltering the men when lying down. It 
was a possible salvation, allowing time to 
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let the second line of reinforcements come up 
to us before setting off again! He added, 
‘<We stand a fair chance.” 

Five minutes to five: “ Fix bayonets ! ” 

There was a long rustling of steel, accom¬ 
panied by rapid Bashes. The men gripped 
their rifles. Delanoe and 1 looked in their 
faces. 

Ah! brothers of two months of suffering 
and hope,—humble b^’others whom we are 
about to precipitate, by a gesture, into the 
furnace, how we should like to kiss your poor 
sun-burnt, hollow faces! 

Which of those, full of ardour and youth, 
are soon about to fall ? 

Just at that minute, and as though a current 
had united our thoughts, 1 felt his hand take 
mine. “ Farewell, Ernest.” Au revoir^ 
Francois,” 1 replied. But again, and so 
seriously, he said : " Farewell.” 

Five o’clock! five o’clock! “Now, boys, 
forward ! for the sake of France! ” 

At a single bound every every 

bayonet, every man was out of the dark 
trench. The serried line was in movement, 
trampling down the tall grass. 

They have seen us ! 

Pop 1 pop! pop! . . . The machine-guns 
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spluttered forth incessantly. The bullets met 
us full in the face. 

** Quicker! ” Oh! the dull sound of pierced 
ilesh and shattered bones, the stiffed cry and 
the last oath of your neighbour who rolls to 
the ground, cursing the Boche ! 

“Quicker!" Their curtain fire is now 
jerky and unsteady. Shrapnel lash us in the 
face, burst within three yards of our heads. 
“ Quicker, boys, we shall have them I" 

"Take cover!" It was the shelter, for 
two minutes,—the blessed ridge. Flat on 
our stomachs, silent and breathless, we recover 
our wind. 

‘ * Delanoii ? . . ." 

Ah! Delanoi* is bleeding. He is pale. 
Blood pours from his cheek on to his light- 
coloured capote. 

" Hit ? " 

"Jaw pierced. It's nothing." 

“ Return to the rear and have it dressed." 

“ To the rear ? You're joking. Never.” 

“You musjf go. As your lieutenant, I 
order you." 

"And I, as your friend, remain by your 
side.” 

Already I Here comes the line of reinforce¬ 
ments, which reach us and spread out. For 
the second time I rise and shout to my men-^ 
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** Up, lads! Cheerily ! forward! ” 

Then comes the rush, the advance amidst 
wild yells. A hundred yards at full speed. 
A few seconds. “ Forward! Forward! ” 
With lowered heads, thumping hearts, clenched 
teeth, and stumbling, we are carried towards 
the white line which I can now see and which 
belches forth death incessantly. “ Forward! 
. . . Forward! . . . Forward! ” And then 
comes the shock of bodies which jump, cast 
themselves into an abyss, fall to with the 
points of their weapons in the flesh of others, 
who, crushed, beseech or flee along the 
trench. Then comes the horrible hand-to- 
hand struggle, knife in hand, and wounded 
men locked in deadly embrace. 

** Barrier to the left, quick, quick ! . . .” 

“ Kamerad! Kamerad! . . .” 

“ Assassins! Cowards 1 Ruflians 1 Louvain ! 
Termonde! . . . The sand-bags! The loop¬ 
holes! . . . The loop-holes! ... Vive la 
France ! . . 

#• • ••••• 

The resplendent sun—God’s sun—the sun 
of the great days of peace and labour and 
Christianity, rose in the heavens. It was as 
though it shone for our victory. Everywhere 
there was silence, that terrible silence which 
comes afterwards, and which nevermore will 
be broken by that ringing: “ Present! ” of so 
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many of our men who have fallen on the plain. 
Anguish-stricken and with a lump rising in 
my throat, I called out: Delanoe! Delano^ I 
IDcl&noc! 

I found him with his face to the earth. 
Death had wreaked itself on his poor proud 
soldier’s face. There, again—this time by a 
grenade—he had been struck, mutilated and 
killed, but without touching the string of his 
scapulary, and upon his heart there lay the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Cor Jesu^ spes in te 
morientium, miserere nobis.'* 

“I had still another reason for not pub¬ 
lishing that,” said Le Gallic, when his cousin 
had handed him back the sheets. I did not 
want the mother to know of the disfigurement 
of this son whom she loved so dearly. She it 
is who has entrusted me with the little task 
for which you reproach me, cousin. But I 
have finished it. Mme. Delano^ wishes to 
send this Memento to all the men of her son’s 
section. Now that you know how he died, 
Catherine, you must tell me if the words I 
have chosen appear to you suitable ...” 

He handed Mme. Ort^gue another—a 
single sheet. She read it, this time in silence. 
When about to hand it back to the wounded 
man, Ort^gue intervened: 

“ May the unbeliever see it ? ” 
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“Naturally,” said the officer, "and Dr. 
Marsal also.’* 

I have them before me at this very moment, 
those texts which I copied out the same evening. 
I transcribe them such as they arc. 1 also, 
like Le Gallic, am writing my testimony. I 
am supplying a document regarding two ways 
of interpreting the problem of death. These 
texts chosen by the Breton officer for the 
Image Mortuaire of his companion-in-arms 
represent, better than any commentary, one 
of these two ways. Placed side by side with 
this battle story, they illumine it and are 
illumined by it. We have here, it seems to 
me, gathered into a revelatory epitome, the 
whole psychology of the Delanoes and Le 
Gallics. For these “centurions of the 
Gospel,” as the priest called them, are legion 
in our army, and Le Gallic -was so sincere 
that he realized in person the perfect type 
of a certain class of men, who are all will¬ 
power in action, all faith in prayer; and action 
leads them to prayer, just as prayer leads 
them to action. The symbol of this state 
of mind is the sword, the instrument of battle, 
when you take it by the hilt. At rest and 
planted in the earth, it is the cross. Are 
such individuals, as Ort^gue made out, mere 
examples of atavism? How is it, then, that 
the country, in the hour of supreme danger, 
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finds them to be exactly the workers it 
requires ? How is it that their energies 
accord with the most vital necessities of the 
Society of which they are members? How 
is it that their way of feeling and thinking 
is that which leads to the greatest output 
from the national organism ? 

At the top of his project for the Image 
Mortuaire^ Le Gallic had traced a cross with 
the legendary device: In hoc signo . . .; then 
the following quotations, each with its source : 

Moriamur in simplicitaie nostra. 

The Maccabees. 


For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, 
Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it. 

St. Matthew viii. 9. 


But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise¬ 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed. 

h 


Isaiah liii. 5. 
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Grant, 0 God of armies, that what 
appears mean to other men I may find beauti> 
ful. Ah! if truly You are there, in that 
consecrated wafer, deign to see that I am 
not wicked, and that I also am worthy of 
giving my life for an idea. 

From “ The Call to Arms” the 
book of my friend^ Lieutenant 
Ernest Psichari, Renan*s grand- 
son, killed in action, with his 
rosary on his arm. 


Blessed be he who inscribed Hope on the 
tomb. 

Written in a Prayer-book in the 
handwriting of Tainis daughter. 


For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ. 

II. Corinthians i. 5. 


Jesus Christ completes His passion in us. 

Pascal. 
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*' IVe read somewhere a report of ^ the 
autopsy on Pascal’s brain/’ said Ort^gue, on 
handing me the Memento ; ** I must find it for 
you, Ernest. I confess, however, my inability 
to see the connection between the scenes of 
carnage which you have described—necessary, 
I admit, courageous, 1 also admit, but ferocious, 
as you will agree—and these sentences of a 
transcendental idealism.” 

“ There is a connection, however,” said Le 
Gallic. 

“ And what may it be ? ” 

“ Sacrifice.” 

“And then,” exclaimed Ort^gue without 
replying, “ if Mme. Ortegue finds a little 
consolation in this reading. I’ve no objection. 
On the other hand. I’ve a good deal of ob¬ 
jection to you reading old books in search of 
these or other quotations. What I want is 
absolute rest and immobility for your head. 
For you must suffer cruelly, when writing, 
with a lesion in a whole bunch of nerves in 
your occipital region. Have they given you 
your injection of morphia this morping, and 
what was the dose ? ” 

“He refused it,” said Mme. Ortegue. 

“ What! refused it ? ” exclaimed the Pro¬ 
fessor. 

** Yes,” replied Le Gallic. “ The suffering 
is great; but supportable. Even if it were 
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not, I should supf)ort it, rather than suppress 
it Do you recollect, cousin, what I said 
to you on the occasion of my passing visit 
here—that one must pay for oneself and, if 
one can, for others ? That is why I try to 
have the strength to suffer, though it were 
only for those who do not possess that 
fortitude.” 

Ort^gue's dark face suddenly contracted. 

“ Who are you referring to ? he exclaimed 
in a sharp tone. 

“To no one in particular.” 

“Yes, you are referring to me—to me,” 
resumed Ort^gue, violently. “ And owing 
to some one having related to you . . . 
But who has been speaking to you here } ” 
He was seized with a veritable fit of anger. 
Walking towards me. . . , “Was it you, 
Marsal ? ” But before I could even raise my 
hand to make a gesture of denial, he said: 
“No. You are a devoted friend, you are.” 
Then, turning towards his wife : “ It was you, 
Catherine. It was you. I do not wish you 
to remain a moment longer in this room. I 
do not wish you to return. Do you hear, I 
forbid ; you ^ Go out! I tell you to go 
out! ” 



XX 


Mme. ORTkGUE obeyed, without a word or a 
gesture. All three of us remained as it were 
stupehed by this inexcusable outburst, the 
shame of which was already felt by the one 
who was responsible for it. He had sat down, 
Still trembling all over, and kept his eyes off 
us. 1 feared that Le Gallic might also give 
way to some act of violence. He had turned 
very red, then very pale, like a man agitated 
by a ht of indignation, immediately suppressed. 
Ort^gue was the first to break this painful 
silence by saying to the wounded man, simply, 
as though he had come into the room merely 
for a medical purpose: 

“ Will you let me feel your pulse, my dear 
Ernest ? ” 

He had taken off his glove. His fingers, 
blackened by jaundice, rested on the young 
man’s white wrist. 

“No weakening,”he continued,“no irregu¬ 
larity. That is a good sign. . . . Still without 
dizziness, lying in bed? Good again. . . . 
You can hear me well ? Yes. ... No feeling 
of oppression ? No sickness?. . 
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All these questions indicated a secret 
fear that a bulbar syndrome might suddenly 
seriously compromise a situation which, though 
apparently calm, was charged with redoubtable 
possibilities. 

“ Condition stationary,” he concluded, turn¬ 
ing towards me and drawing on his glove, 
“ therefore favourable. My prognostic remains 
the same: he has every chance of getting 
better. Rest. More rest. And still more 
rest.” 

He had arisen and appeared to hesitate 
for a moment. Then, biting his moustache, 
he said, in a low voice, which was no longer 
supported by the affirmative and authoritative 
tone of the Director laying down his opinion— 

“Certain silences are lessons, Ernest. I 
have understood yours. 1 am very ill, as you 
know, and I have not always control over my 
nerves. ... It is true, I take morphia, and I 
do not wish to suffer. With my ideas, I am 
right, as you, with yours, are right in wishing 
to suffer. To a monist like myself, suffering 
is a useless horror. I am not frightened of 
it. I fear nothing. I find it absurd, that is 
all. That being stated, did my wife tell you 
that 1 took morphia, yes or no ! ” 

“Never,” replied Le Gallic. “I give you 
my word.” 

“ Knowing her, 1 ought to have been certain 
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of It,” continued Ort^gue. “ I have done her 
a wrong, her of all people,” he repeated 
desperately. “There are times when I’m 
a poor sort of man, Ernest, a very poor sort 
of' man. I had no need of this proof to 
know that our mind is merely the expression 
of our organic condition. I have just had a 
veritable psychical raptus. It is over. Friend, 
be kind to me. Permit your cousin to be one 
of your nurses. I beg you.” 

“Cousin,” exclaimed Le Gallic, “will you 
allow me to be absolutely frank with you ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Ortdgue. I saw from 
the trembling of his mouth that his recent 
irritation was returning. 

“Well,” replied the officer, in the same 
reflective and scrupulous tone, “I beg you 
not to insist. Do not see in my prayer any¬ 
thing more than this—an earnest desire that 
my last days may be as it were a retreat, that 
they may be undisturbed by needless anxieties. 
For these, I feel, are my last days, and you 
yourself. . .”—here he interrupted Ort^gue’s 
denial'—“have just proved to me, by your 
questions, how much you are still hesitating 
in your diagnosis. In any case”—this in 
answer to a fresh denial—“ it is not impossible 
that these may be my last days. That is suffi¬ 
cient to make me desire to employ every minute 
in preparing myself. The Piat is still only 
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on my lips. It has not been completely uttered 
In my heart. I require peace. At the present 
moment, you present to me the noble spectacle 
of a man who, having given way to a fit of 
impatience quite explainable, punishes himself 
by an act of generosity. I have always 
observed, during my life, that these heaven¬ 
ward movements, after a weakness, are, from 
the small to the great, characteristic of fine 
natures. But why were you impatient and 
irritated.^ Because, my cousin and I, being 
more than relatives, lifelong friends, you sup¬ 
posed she might have informed me of the 
trials through which you are passing together. 
That susceptibility of the heart will return. It 
is so natural 1 In any case, again, it may 
return. That is a sufficient reason for not 
desiring to have my cousin as a nurse. At 
any rate let us wait ”—Ort^gue ’ was visibly 
getting more and more nervous—" let us wait 
until to-morrow. We will speak about it more 
coolly. There is no hurry.” 

” Ernest, you make me painfully aware of 
the fact that I have not been myself,” said 
Ort^gue. “ For a Christian, you are somewhat 
lacking in charity.” 

With these words he went away. I was 
about to follow him, when the wounded man 
retained me, saying— 

“ Do me a service. Dr. Marsal. I know 
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that M. TAbb^ Courmont is going out this 
afternoon. If he has not yet left the hospital, 
I should like to see him again before he goes. 
By sending him to me, you will greatly oblige 
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A NURSE with whom I came face to face on 
the staircase told me that she had just met 
the Chaplain in the courtyard. 1 hastened on. 
He had already passed the entrance. 1 only 
overtook him at the corner of the Rue Saint 
Guillaume and the Rue de Crenelle. The 
poor Abb6 made a gesture of dismay on seeing 
me coming towards him with bare head and 
in my hospital blouse. 

" Is the lieutenant worse ? ” he asked, thus 
proving how great an interest he took in his 
“ Centurion.” 

"No," I replied, "but he wishes to see 
you.” And I laid stress on the wounded man’s 
almost anxious insistence, without relating, of 
course, the painful episode which had preceded 
and, as I comprehended, provoked it. 

" I’ll go,” said the priest, simply. He now 
opposed to my curiosity that atonic face which 
I knew so well—that which we doctors assume 
at consultations. Whilst accompanying him, 
he asked me unexpectedly— 

" Do you think, doctor, that the lieutenant 
might be taken, without danger, to another 

M 
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hospital ? I mean to say, for instance^ to the 

country ? ” 

Certainly not, Monsieur I’Abbc. The Pro¬ 
fessor would never permit it. But why } ” 

Because, with such different convictions, 
and nervous as M. Ort^gue is, 1 fear a conflict 
between them. M. Le Gallic is a great soldier. 
Notwithstanding that, or because of that, 
perhaps, he possesses so sensitive a heart! ” 
With these words, the meaning of which 
was certainly vague, he left me. I saw in 
them an indication, as well as in the sugges¬ 
tion of a transfer, that the stay at the Clinique 
was regarded by the confessor—and also, 
doubtless, by the young man himself—not 
without anxiety. Did the prospect of a clash 
of ideas with his cousin's husband justify this 
fear on the officer’s part, and especially its 
communication to the priest } Why had he 
summoned him now, immediately after Ort^- 
gue’s offer ? His ardent piety must have made 
him accessible to all scruples. There suddenly 
rose before my mind’s eye the serious expres¬ 
sion on his face when listening to that offer. 
1 heard the almost imploring tone with which 
he spoke of the calm necessary during his last 
days. No, the believer did not fear a clash 
of ideas with the atheist. He was in fear of 
his own heart. 1 also recalled a ** certain 
sermon on the mount,” as Ortegue put it. I 
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had myself read over and over again those 
hfth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, the classic piece 
of that “most astonishing success in the 
publishing world,” to quote once more the 
ironical Ort^gue. A verse, the profound psy¬ 
chology of which I have always admired— 
the flash of light thrown on the relations 
between thought and action—came back to 
me: “ But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman- to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” 

“ Behold the true motive. He loves her.” 

These words had no sooner been expressed 
in my mind than they brought conviction, and 
whilst going from room to room—it was in 
the afternoon—to verify the carrying out of 
the morning’s orders, my imagination wandered 
far away indeed from the sad sights of the 
hospital. It carried me to Tr^guier, that ancient 
and pious town, ennobled by its cathedral, 
and to that Breton country-side where Ernest 
Le Gallic and Catherine Malfin-Tr^vis had 
wandered together at the age of fifteen. My 
old hypotheses regarding the past of the two 
cousins again took shape. They became 
clearer. I caught a glimpse of an innocent 
and far-off idyll, transformed in her case into 
a dim recollection, but which in his had become 
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a passion. At iiftCCAi 3 . yOUtb Slid 3 WSidCr 
are truly of the same age. They love each 
other or they think they love each other. At 
twenty, this parity of age exists only as regards 
dates. The young woman who can marry, 
found a home, become a mother, already 
reaches a more advanced stage of life than 
the belated one of the young man who has 
just finished his studies and whose career is 
not yet begun. The outlined idyll appears 
to the young woman as child’s play. She is 
now attracted towards the man who can be 
her support, towards the prestige of strength 
in the fulness of its maturity. She forgets 
the naive romance wholly made up of dreams 
—the romance in which no word of love was 
uttered and the only episodes of which were 
quickened heart-throbs, over-protracted walks, 
proffered and accepted nosegays, a dress put 
on more often than another because it was 
becoming. When she thinks of those mild 
emotions the young woman smiles and fails 
to recognize herself in them. But the young 
man does not forget so quickly, and if he is 
a Le Gallic, one of those steadfast and dreamy 
Bretons, timid and meditative, in whom time 
engraves impressions, instead of effacing them, 
he continues to love the little betrothed of 
his fifteenth year, with a painful and increasing 
passion. It is a wound which bleeds within 
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him and which he conceals, above all from the 
one who has caused it. He would be angry 
with himself if he were to utter a word of 
reproach or complaint, and he takes a dolorous 
pleasure in remaining all the more faithful the 
more he has been misunderstood. If she and 
he were not of the same family, absence would 
cure him, but he sees her incessantly. If he 
gave way, like his companions, to the tempta¬ 
tions of sensual pleasure, this romantic flower 
would shrivel up with him as with them, but he 
is a Le Gallic and devout. His purity nourishes 
his amorous fervour. She whom he loves is 
married. He excuses himself for continuing 
to cherish her only on condition that he forbids 
himself the most insigniflcant liberties. How 
everything thus became clear in Le Gallic’s 
conduct, and everything, at the same time, in 
Ort^gue’s attitude! When one loves a wife 
as ardently as he loved his, one has a sort 
of divination of the feelings she inspires. 
Ort^gue knew by intuition Le Gallic’s secret, 
which up to now was unknown to Mme. 
Ort^gue. I comprehended that also—that this 
woman had always looked upon her cousin as 
rather a child and with a child’s simple mind. 

' Wife and daughter of distinguished scientists, 
she had never perceived what I had glimpsed 
at the time of the offlcer's first visit to the 
Cliniqtcet what 1 had just established at the 
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wounded man’s bedside: the ejctraordinary 
amplitude of interior life given him by bis 
religious faith. Was she beginning to make 
this discovery in the presence of such heroism, 
such resignation, such charity, such certainty ? 
Evidently Ort^gue feared it. His fit of jealousy 
was explained then, and also the wounded 
man’s desire that he should be spared that 
supreme trial. What a temptation, and how 
strong, to feel oneself, at last, known, under^ 
stood, perhaps loved i 
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This was one of those psychological con¬ 
structions which 1 have so often built up in my 
existence. Without doubt, this wretched in- 
hrmity of mine, my lameness, by placing me 
somewhat apart from .others, has made me 
rather a spectator than an actor in the tragic 
comedy of life. I have observed a good deal. 
I have used my imagination to a great extent. 
1 have been greatly and often deceived. Not 
this time. My fear of seeing the accomplish¬ 
ment of the crime—as I continued to call the 
project of a double suicide—strained all my 
faculties of observation; and that I saw clearly 
into the sudden intellectual interest aroused 
in Mme. Ort^gue by her cousin’s moral 
attitude was proved to me almost immediately. 

How did the Ahh 6 Courmont manage to 
dissipate Le Gallic’s scruples ? Did he treat 
them as mere imagination } Or else did he 
look upon Mme. Ortegue’s presence at the 
wounded man’s bedside as a possible means 
of converting her, and, who knows, the 
Professor also ? The fact remains that a 
tacit agreement was come to, and that the 
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young woman began to render her cousin a few 
of a nurse’s services. She assisted in the 
dressing of his wound. She saw to his meals. 
Although he obviously avoided long talks with 
her, the few words which escaped from him 
from time to time regarding his interpretation 
of life, the judgments which he delivered on 
men and things, the books which she saw him 
read, all the revelations also of the wealth of 
his soul engrossed her. Already sufficiently 
to make her ask me, after forty-eight hours of 
those cares— 

“Marsal, have you known many devout 
persons in your life ? ” 

“None other than my mother. I mean 
to say; really known. But the characteristic 
of the sincere religious person is that he hides 
himself. Again a rule of the Gospel and once 
more in the ‘ certain sermon ’: ^ But tliou^ 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet^ and 
when thou hast shut thy ^or, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret' ” 

“But have you observed, among those 
whom you have known to be sincerely devout 
persons, even without knowing them intimately, 
that their belief gives them strength t ” 

“ I don’t quite understand you. To believe 
is itself strength.” 

“ I have framed my question badly. I 
should like to know this : do you think that 
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the strength displayed by my cousin, to-day 
when his suffering is so great, yesterday 
when face to face with death, which he braved 
so coolly, comes from his ideas or his 
character ? ” 

“ From both,'* I replied, “ for they are 
connected.” 

“ It is, however, very astonishing,” she 
insisted, ** that one can find strength in 
complete error.” 

m 

She was only at the stage of astonishment. 
A few days later, I heard her—to my own 
great surprise—hold with her husband a dis¬ 
cussion which very clearly indicated the evo¬ 
lution taking place in her mind. 

“ What do you think Le Gallic said to me 
just now ? ” Ort^gue began. “ I’ll give you a 
thousand times to guess it in. He, an officer 
and present on the occasion, says that the 
Battle of the Marne was a miracle. . . . Why ? 
Because, it appears, it can never be explained 
strategically. ‘ Well,’ I replied to him, ‘ say 
that it cannot be explained, that we do not 
know the necessary conditions sufficiently well 
to give an explanation, but there is one.’ ‘ Yes, ’ 
he said, * a supernatural explanation.’ Confess, 
Marsal, that it is astonishing to find any one, 
in 19x4, thinking like that. But you can't ac¬ 
count for these secular stereotyped minds. ...” 
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“The unknown, however, exists in the 
world," exclaimed Mme. Ort^gue. 

“ There’s nothing but the unknown," he 
replied. 

“ Well then ..." 

She hesitated. He insisted— 

“ Well then, what ? ” 

“ Then Le Gallic’s hypothesis may be as 
true as any other ? " 

“ Reason a little," he continued. “You do 
not know what the next room contains at this 
moment.^ Does it follow that you have the 
right to think that it contains a centaur or a 
unicorn,—fabulous animals ? We do not know 
what the unknown is. We know quite well 
what it cannot be." 

“ All the same," she said, “ the Hertzian 

waves, radium, before they were discovered 
}» 

• • • 

“ What are you driving at ? ’’ interrupted 
Ortegue, 

“ This: that forces, of the very existence 
of which we are unaware, may be at work in 
the universe. When Le Gallic speaks of the 
supernatural, he docs not affirm anything 
else." 

“ I beg your pardon, he does not say that 
these forces are possible, but gives them out 
as real." 

“ But," she replied, “ if there was not a 
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part of reality, whatever it may be, in his 
beliefs, how could he obtain strength from it ? 
That which acts on the real is necessarily 
real.” 

That which is acting on him is his 
ideas, and a false idea determines volition as 
much and sometimes more than a true idea.” 

At this point I could not help intervening. 
The objections raised by Mme. Ort^gue 
presented too great an analogy to those which 
haunted my mind during recent weeks to 
prevent me doing so. The discussion now 
interested me on my own account. 

“ Is that quite correct, mon cker maUre ^ ’ ’ 
I asked. Certainly a false idea may make 
us act, but our action very quickly collides 
with the reality which confronts us with a 
contradiction.” 

“ And don’t you find that reality confronts 
us with a contradiction to Le Gallic’s mystic 
phantasmagoria t Why this terrible war 
itself should. ...” 

“ I do not, mon cher maUre, He interprets 
the war and adapts himself to it.” 

“Was I not right he cried. Pnmd 
purgare. The virus is reappearing in you 
also. I appeal to the intelligence of both 
of you, not to your sensibility or your imagi¬ 
nation. Neither our desires nor our dreams 
count for anything in the search for truth. 
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It is a question of forming a conception of 
the world in accordance with the data of 
scientific experimentation—data which we 
ought to have the courage to regard as 
intangible. Now, among all our conceptions 
one ^one does not contradict these data: 
an eternal and infinite energy, ever identical 
in its elements and laws, which creates, destroys, 
renews inexhaustibly, without beginning and 
without end, and consequently without object. 
Everything which exists—individual, species, 
planet—arose from this indistinct abyss and 
falls back into it. We do not know the limit 
of the power of this energy. Its laws are 
constant, but we do not know^them all. Hence 
those obscurities which we call mysteries, 
and which are merely interferences. We place 
desires and dreams in them. Behold the 
Supernatural! It is true that if we were 
to speak to Le Gallic on the subject of 
interferences. . . . But perhaps, after all, 
he knows there are luminous waves, and 
that when they strike against each other there 
is a diminution of light. He must have done 
a certain amount of physics to get into Saint 
Cyr. Little good it has done him ! . . . ” 
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He uttered the last little phrase with such 
bitterness that the conversation was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. Jealousy was again 
gnawing at his heart. His wife certainly 
noticed it as I did. I observed that, during 
the days which followed this talk, her visits 
to the wounded man’s room began to be less 
frequent. Every now and then she sent a 
nurse to replace her. On the other hand, her 
assiduity towards her husband increased still 
more. She incessantly returned to his office 
when he was resting there. “ Where is he ? ” 
She let her eyes leave him hardly for a moment, 
was alarmed by his slightest display of im¬ 
patience, was eager to disarm him by foreseeing 
his slightest fancies. 1 also noticed that 
this redoubling of her attentions seemed to 
increase Ort^gue’s irritability, instead of 
calming him. He became the ungrateful 
patient who reproaches those who nurse him 
for his disease. “Who is the person whom 
GBdipus detests the most.?” said one of my 
patients, a tabetic, to me one day, when I 
reproached him for his harshness towards 
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a relative who lavished her devotion on 
him. “Antigone, because every minute she 
proves to him that he is blind.’* In spite of 
myself, in the presence of Ort^gue’s increasing 
injustice towards his wife, I recalled that 
cynical declaration, and fell that beneath the 
witticism was hidden, alas ! a sad human truth. 

But was there only injustice in Ortdgue ? 
Ves, for any one who would look merely at acts. 
But when you know a household, as 1 now knew 
this one, in all its most intimate details, acts 
are nothing. Feelings are everything. Had 
Mme. Ort^gue fled from the Cliniqtie, unable 
to bear the sight of her husband’s decadence, 
the sick man might have shown less rancour. 
He might have said to himself: “To see 
me thus pains her too much. She loves me 
still.” But to him, as to me, this multiplication 
of little material cares betrayed a constant 
voluntary effort. Above all, that systematic 
flight from, that shunning of her cousin, proved 
that she was struggling. Against what ? 
Against the invasion of her heart, not perhaps 
by a new affection, but by a fresh interest. 
Another male personality had become living 
to her. Language is so clumsy an algebra, 
when it is a question of translating shades 
of sentiment, the formulae float about in such 
a condition of approximation, that I cannot 
And words precise enough to interpret a moral 
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situation the cruel stages of which I have 
recognized so well, the drama of a soul which 
has reached, as regards another, a sort of 
saturation point, and discovers with terrible 
remorse this termination of the tenderness of 
the past. That term—saturation point—is very 
technical, very brutal. It expresses so exactly 
Mme. Ort^gue’s incapability of experiencing 
a fresh emotion for her husband I On the 
other hand, everything was new in the 
sensations given her by the poetry suddenly 
revealed in the comrade of her childhood. 
She had known him as an obedient child, a 
good young man, a Saint Cyrian noted for 
his studious diligence, and an industrious 
officer. She met him again in the character 
of a Crusader, and this at a time when her 
affection for her husband, always more imagi¬ 
nary than real, existed merely in her will¬ 
power. When she told me, in our tragic 
conversation, of her horror of women who 
love a second time, who abjure their own 
past, this confession slipped from her: The 
most terrible thing is that, whilst living, and 
in spite of oneself, one changes! ” She was 
already defending herself against the exhaustion 
of her sensibility. The folly of her offer to 
die with her husband had had as its motive 
not merely the irresistible need of consoling 
his terrible distress. She had wished to furnish 
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herself with a proof that she remained abso¬ 
lutely, blindly faithful to her love. How 
could she keep up this illusion, now that a 
feeling was springing up by her side—a feeling 
all the stronger through its being accompanied 
by a spiritual revival ? The piety of her girl¬ 
hood before the hypnotism of the paternal mind 
turned her into an unbeliever, was obscurely 
awakened in her heart. At the same time, 
she discovered in it traces of agitations which 
had been less felt than dreamt about, the 
recollection, formerly obliterated, now suddenly 
revived, of the silent romance of her fifteenth 
year. In the course of the remarks which 
the nurse and the wounded man exchanged 
in my presence, and in that of Ort^gue, 
according to circumstances, the words “Do 
you remember ? ” passed and re-passed inces¬ 
santly. The old playmates went back to 
scenes insignificant to everybody save them¬ 
selves. Ort^gue was absent from them, but 
was not this, to his wife, one of the attractions 
of these evocations ? They served her as 
a relaxation from the present nightmare. 

Perhaps also—I set down this idea only as 
a hypothesis—this was an effect of that psychic 
environment to the subject of which 1 am ever 
returning. By what signs do we recognize 
the presence of a form of energy,—for instance, 
electricity ? By the fact that it impresses us 
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directly, or else is transformed into another 
form of energy, which impresses us in its turn. 
Light and heat belong to the first group, 
electricity to the second. We cannot perceive 
it directly, hence the explanation for it being 
so long unknown. The existence of a psychic 
medium, independent of nerve centres, and 
whence these would draw their force, is there¬ 
fore possible. Does not Blainville’s formula, 
that the brain is the substratum and not the 
organ of thought, contain a hypothesis 
analogous to my own ? But I am wandering 
from the point. 1 would merely connect to a 
more general law a telepathic^ or more correctly 
telesthetic phenomenon, which I myself have 
observed. Myers defined it as *‘the trans¬ 
mission of impressions of any kind whatso¬ 
ever between one brain and another, inde¬ 
pendently of any known sensorial path." 
Goethe, who possessed a great scientific mind, 
also said: “ One soul can, by its very 

presence, act strongly on another.” Was not 
the mental purchase which Le Gallic began to 
obtain over Mme. Ort^gue an action of that 
order? He loved her passionately and, as I 
have since learnt, against his will. There can 
be no doubt that he associated her with the 
continual dialogue with God which his prayers 
and meditations prolonged indefinitely. Every¬ 
thing happened as though radiations emanating 

N 
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from this secret fount of love enveloped and 
influenced the young woman. Such are two 
poles connected by a magnetic current But 
whoever says current, says conducting medium. 
Perhaps indeed—I pass to the point of view 
Le Gallic himself would have taken—I was 
merely witnessing one of those miracles which 
are invisible to the unbeliever, and which, 
to those with faith, are of daily occurrence ? 
Yes, perhaps the wounded man’s ardent 
prayers exorcized the spell which had been 
burdening the unhappy woman for weeks past ? 
Who knows ? 

These hypotheses occupied my mind from 
that time onward. They interest me still. 
But of what consequence to the dying husband 
were the causes of this evolution in his wife 
and the principle of that influence,—to that 
imperious and passionate Ort^gue who was 
made irritable by his disease and whose 
jealousy made him cruel ? The agitations of 
this feminine heart, so long in his possession, 
and their origin could not escape his perspi¬ 
cuity, which was all the keener because ^e 
sentimental emulation between Le Gallic and 
himself was increased by another. Ort^gue 
was as passionate in his irreligion as in his 
love. To have a believer of such fervour as 
thisa 3 a rival, redoubled his torture. When 
1 now think of it, and at a distance, I shudder 
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at the idea of his last days, spent thus fa 

holding his peace. 

1 have since learnt that his wife could not 

succeed in dragging a word from him for hours 
and hours at a stretch. As the donjon of a ruined 
castle remains standing, so pride was the only 
thing that remained of the triumphant Ortegue 
whom I had known and so much admired. I 
gathered from these disclosures of Mme. Ort^- 
gue, that there was no repetition of the violent 
scene of which she was the victim in my pre¬ 
sence, at Le Gallic’s bedside. Nor, during that 
period, which lasted nearly a fortnight, did he 
ever speak to her of their suicidal compact, 
although his ever-progressive emaciation and 
the more and more marked intensity of the 
jaundice proclaimed the implacable progress of 
the disease. He rose for only a few hours, but 
always refused to leave the hospital, despite 
the objurgations of those of his confreres who 
came to see him and dared to give advice. 
Visibly, he was suffering more and more, and 
the injections of morphia were becoming more 
frequent. Such a state of affairs could be 
prolonged neither physically nor morally. I 
saw that clearly. My observations tended 
towards the conclusion that a crisis was 
imminent. The patient was at the end of his 
strength, but the man was not at the end of 
his jealousy. He was about to prove it. 
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On£ morning, as I was going, as usual, to his 
bedroom, to communicate to him the reports 
of the night nurses, I was told that he had 
risen and was in his study. I found him 
seated at his desk, in the act of verifying a 
heap of letters,—^tearing up some, classifying 
others, or throwing them into a blazing fire. 
Warned as I was, I saw immediately that 
these arrangements were only preparations. I 
recognized a long massive mahogany chest 
which was usually on his work-table at the 
Place des Etats-Unis, and in which I knew 
he kept his correspondence. He hardly cast 
a glance at the sheets I handed him. Usually 
he examined them minutely. 

” By-the-bye,'’ he asked, “ where have you 
got to with your notes ? ” 

He had asked me, in fact, to draw up a 
record of the most interesting cases met with 
in our hospital. 

** 1 depend upon it a good deal, as I have 
already told you,” he insisted. “My work 
here has not been what I should have liked 
it to have been, materially, you understand. 
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All the same, IVe . . he corrected himself, 
"weVe done some good work. It must be 
made serviceable to Science. How many 
observations does the whole represent ? ” 

« Fifty.” 

“ And you have how many more to make a 
fair copy of ? *’ 

“Eleven or twelve.” 

' “Good!” he said. “You will have been 
of very great help to me, under very trying 
circumstances, my dear Marsal. Will you be 
very nice to your poor old master ? Finish 
transcribing those last eleven or twelve 
observations between now and to-morrow 
morning . . .” 

“ If only my duties will . . .” 

“ Qu^naut and Renard will see to every¬ 
thing. I will give them orders,” 

Qudnaut was the surgeon whom he had 
called in after his break-down—a very good 
operator and who, moreover, incessantly 
bothered me to speak to Ort^gue on the 
subject of a surgical intervention. In the 
Director’s presence he was as much a little 
boy as myself. Renard was the incompetent 
student who assisted us and assists us still as a 
hospital pupil. 

“ Very well, between now and to-morrow 
everything shall be set down,” I replied. 

“ Thank you. I desire these notes to be 
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communicated to the earliest meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine, and I need to read 
them over. In the midst of life we are in 
death, and in my condition ...” 

A smile passed over his face as he uttered 
these words and completed my conviction, so 
expressive was it of bitterness and impatience. 
On leaving him, I went cold all over and my 
legs trembled. I had just been furnished with 
a proof that it was settled. Still clearer was 
this made to me when I met Mme. Ort^gue. 
She was deadly pale, with a fixed expression, 
and an almost convulsive trembling of the lids 
of her eyes, which seemed to be concentrated 
upon a horrible vision interposed between 
herself and the objects around her. If things 
had reached such a pitch as this and the fateful 
day had arrived, hesitation on my part was no 
longer permissible; and that the fateful day 
had arrived was proved to me, for the third 
time and irrefutably, by a very simple incident. 
Its coincidence with Ortegue's demand for the 
completion of my notes ended in dissipating 
my doubts. About half-past ten the Professor 
again summoned me. He was with a solemn¬ 
faced individual, whom I had already met at 
his house, and who was no other than his 
notary. 

“ I forgot to tell you, my dear Marsal,” he 
b^an, *'that Maitre M6tivier was coming 
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to-day for the signing of the document which 
settles your position here, after my depar¬ 
ture.” 

“There you are again with your ideas!” 
protested the stout notary, whose comfortable, 
over-fed appearance—that of a well-set sexa¬ 
genarian—formed an extraordinary contrast 
with the dying man whom he made a pretence 
of comforting. “You look much better,” he 
insisted. “ Moreover, we have always noticed 
at the office, my clerks and 1, that it resusci¬ 
tates people to make their wills, but you had 
no need . , 

“ Will you acquaint Dr. Marsal with the 
contents of the document ? ” said Ort^gue, 
ignoring these consoling remarks, which, in 
their banality, were, involuntarily, cruelly 
ironical. Maitre M^tivier handed me the 
sheet of stamped paper, at which I glanced 
for form’s sake. “ He has summoned his 
notary to look at his will,” thought I, “and 
the other has just said so. What more is there 
for me to wait for ? ” And my signature had 
barely been placed at the foot of the last 
clause than I hastily took my leave. I went 
straight to Mme. Ortegue’s room. She was 
not there. I sought for her throughout the 
hospital, without hnding her anywhere. Tired 
out, 1 went to see the secretary who kept the 
register at the door. He informed me that she 
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had gone out. My instinctive and immediate 
reasoning was: “If the suicide has been 
decided upon, she must have gone to the Place 
des Etats-Unis to put her private papers in 
order, as Ortegue has been doing just now. 
How can I make sure of that ? Telephone ? 
So that she will refuse to see me if she is 
there! Go there Surprise her ? Suppose 
I try . . 

The time to take off my hospital blouse, to 
put on my coat, to hail a taxi-cab, and I was 
speeding along the Boulevard St. Germain, 
the quays, the Avenue Marceau and the Rue 
Bizet towards that mansion where I had so 
often visited the fashionable surgeon in happier 
days. What a tumult my thoughts were in 
during that journey! and then what emotion 
I felt when the door-keeper, replying to my 
question, said— 

“ Madam has been at home for the past 
hour. 1 will announce Monsieur.” 

“ There is no need to trouble, “ I said, 
anxious to get rid of the man. “ She expects 
me.” 

1 rushed up the staircase, feeling certain, 
if she were engaged in arranging her private 
affairs, that I should find her in her little 
second-floor drawing-room. The rooms on 
the first floor were reserved for patients and 
receptions. The appearance of things around 
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me recalled to my mind, as 1 mounted the 
steps, the Ort^gue of the period preceding his 
illness. At a celebrated sale, he had secured, 
*after keen bidding, the Italian Renaissance 
statue which stood in the vestibule. The 
Spanish tapestries, hanging on the walls, had 
figured under his name as a collector at a great 
retrospective exhibition. The gratitude of an 
American millionaire, whom he had saved, was 
witnessed to by a china vase, a huge example 
of art noitveau, supported by a no less huge 
carved wooden pedestal in the corner of the 
landing. Ancient stained-glass bathed with a 
warm soft light the silence of this residence, 
abandoned now for ever by the one whose 
pride it trumpeted forth. This deserted and 
silent staircase still further increased my sad¬ 
ness. I had, as it were, the physical sensation 
of visiting a tomb—^the feeling that Ortfegue 
was already dead! . . . But some one was 
living and must continue to live—the unhappy 
woman who had also ascended these two 
floors amidst the phantoms of former hours of 
triumph. I had reached the door of the little 
drawing-room. I knocked, a prey to the most 
unspeakable emotion. A voice replied, “ Come 
ini** It was hers! 

J ust like her husband a short time before— 
a clear proof that I was right—she was sitting 
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at her desk, surrounded by letters which she 
had begun to classify. She had stopped this 
work in order to write. Thinking that she 
was speaking to the door-keeper, she said 
simply, “ Is that you, Joseph ? . . and her 
pen continued to move over the paper. Then, 
turning round, she saw me and started to her 
feet with a cry. 

“ You, Marsal ? What Jias happened ? 
Does my husband want me ? Is he worse ? ’* 

It was the hrst time for many days since 
I had seen her dressed otherwise than as a 
nurse. She was still the beautiful Mme. 
Ort^gue of former times, but how changed! 
These weeks of anguish had imparted to her 
noble features an outline that was finer, more 
compact, more hollow, as though cruelly 
chiselled. 

"No, madam," I replied, “and he does not 
know that you have gone out. I have left 
him with Maitre Metivier, his notary." 

" And so you have understood ?" she said. 
With her hands behind her back, she leant 
against the table, her head hanging down 
loosely. The start of surprise over, my pre*- 
sence no longer astonished her. How and 
why I had come to the Place des Etats-Unis 
—drawn there by what presentiment, she did 
not ask herself. 1 was there. I formed part 
of the day-dream in the midst of which she 
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was struggling, and, with fixed eyes and hilf- 
Open mouth, she said— 

“Yes, it is for to-morrow. I have promised 
and courage fails me . . 

She had uttered these words in a low 
voice for herself alone. Looking at me, she 
continued— 

“Marsal, 1 cannot speak to my husband. 

1 cannot face his contempt! Look ...” She 
turned round, and with a trembling hand 
pointed to the page interrupted by my entry. 
“I was writing there what I have not the 
strength to tell him. Take this sheet, Marsal, 
take it-” 

She sank on to her chair, and, overcome, 
let her arms fall slowly on to the table, with 
her head on her arms; and without uttering 
another word began to cry. I took the 
sheet of paper and read as follows :— 

“ I sincerely believed that my love of him 
constituted my whole life, my whole being. I 
told him so, and it is not true. I believed 
that if he died, the natural, the inevitable , 
thing for me to do was to die with him. It 
seemed to me that if he were taken from me, 

1 should no longer exist. It was my soul 
dragged from my body. I could not picture 
the sorrow of losing him. It was top terrible. 
That was beyond my power. I imagined the 
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void, the inanity of my being, separated from 
his, eyes deprived of light, heart emptied of 
blood. To such an extent had he set his im¬ 
press upon me! His voice, look and mind 
had been infused into me, had formed me into 
a new creature. That look, so warm, so full 
of gleams and disturbing, that somewhat bitter 
voice which seemed to me to be the very voice 
of intelligence and passion, that indefatigable 
mind the audacity of which carried me away, 
intoxicated me with confidence. But there was 
nothing else in me than that! 1 was merely 

the impression and reflection of you. Never 
did 1 think, like so many other women, of the 
face and figure, which you loved so much. 
When 1 closed my eyes, your eyes still shone 
under my eyelids and possessed me. Michel, 
Michel, is our love at an end ? 1 am frightened 
of you now. 1 suffer from unspeakable shame 
and anguish. From day to day, from hour to 
hour, it seems as though you are slipping away 
from me, withdrawing from me, and that my 
separated existence is reforming itself. I desire 
things which are not you. I desire air and 
light and space, in which it is so good to walk! 
1 desire to share the ardour of this nation in 
arms. 1 desire the thanks of the wounded to 
whom I am doing good. Oh! Michel! All 
that, even without you, 1 desire. 

Michel! . . . But I shall never dare to 
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speak to him. How he will despise me! 
Woidd he have ever abandoned me in danger, 
in suffering ? 

But if 1 live, I abandon him. . . . To¬ 
wards the horrible path on which I am faltering 
he is every hour advancing. He must advance. 
He cannot stop, poor man ! There is only me 
in the world who can help him, by walking by 
his side, and by lying near to him in the tomb. 

“ Ah I Michel, I cannot do it! I have 
promised too much. Free me from my word ! 
If you require it, our bodies shall be laid in 
the same shell, but our souls must be liberated 
before death. The trial is too terrible. It 
shatters me. It shatters our love. Let me 
live. Even bruised and torn I would live, I 
am well aware that I shall be ever wretched after 
the splendid years I have known through you. 
Ah! if only I could hope to cross with you the 
threshold of another world, if only we could con¬ 
tinue to love each other in a heaven or in a hell I 
But death is the end of all things. I beg you, 
Michel, to spare the flower which you love.. . 

This suddenly interrupted phrase, the ink 
of which was not yet dry, was completed by a 
spasmodic stroke of the pen. Not again while 1 
live shall 1 experience this sensation of having 
gazed upon a bleeding heart, of having touched 
its most sensitive spot. 
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I HAD no time to waste over emotion. I 
had in my possession that unique means of 
acting on Ort^gue for which I had sought for 
weeks. He should hear this agonized appeal 
—and immediately. However changed his 
personality might be, however weakened 
by disease, poison and despair, its chords 
remained too sensitive to prevent them 
responding to this supplication of a soul in 
agony. I looked at Mme. Ortegue. She was 
still weeping, with her arms, head, and bosom 
crushed as it were against the table on which 
she had written this lamentable confession. 
She no longer saw me. She no longer knew 
either that I was there or where she was 
herself. What was the good of trying to con¬ 
sole her ? The thing to be done was to save 
her. Stepping as softly as 1 could, I left the 
little drawing-room. Then, as quickly as my * 
wretched leg would allow me, 1 hurried down 
the staircase and out of the house into the taxi. 

I shouted to the chauffeur the Rue Saint 
Guillaume address. I trembled at the thought 
that Mme. Ortegue, on recovering herself> 
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might follow me to take back that sheet of 
paper—her salvation! Once more 1 read its 
harrowing phrases, stopping incessantly to 
peep through the little window in the hood to 
see if any carriage were following mine. No. 
On reaching the hospital and whilst paying 
the chauffeur, I noticed that the Rue Saint 
Guillaume was deserted. Mme. Ortfegue had 
not followed me, at any rate not immediately. 
I had full liberty of action. 

In the courtyard, I ran up against Maitre 
Mdtivier. The ceremonious notary, who, a 
short time before, in the office, had greeted 
me with distant affability, was the first to 
approach me. He had been so astonished by 
e conversation he had had with his celebrated 
cilci t that, at the risk of being guilty of pro¬ 
fessional indiscretion, he referred to it. 

“ I am glad to meet you, Dr. Marsal. I 
*>.aow hovr fond of you M. Ortegue is. I have 
just received proof of it.’' I have since under¬ 
stood this allusion to the will of my poor 
master, who, in his generous affection, had 
bequeathed his Cliniqm to me, in the event of 
his wife’s death. “And you also,” continued 
Mdtivier, “ are very fond of him, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then, watch him, I should not be 
astonished to hear that he was contemplating 
a fatal resolution. 1 have even thought fit to 
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warn the Chaplain. For, as you know, Tm 
not a free-thinker. I have implicit faith, and 
I should very much like to meet my faithful 
clients in heaven, especially those, like M. 
Ortdgue, who are the glory of a practice.” 

Consumed as I was by anxiety, I could not 
help wondering at how the same ideas, re¬ 
fracted in different minds, assume contradictory 
aspects. In the eyes of the worthy Parisian 
notary the other world was for g-ens de bien, 
well-to-do folk, whom he confused with gens 
bien^ good people — big fortunes continued. 
This paradisaical dream of a comfortable after¬ 
life no more resembled the religion of sorrow 
professed by the Breton Le Gallic than this 
most eminent member of the middle-classes 
himself resembled the officer. However, by 
his somewhat insipid optimism, M6tivier re¬ 
cognized the existence of a spiritual world. 
Ort^gue also, in spite of himself, by his 
rebellious pessimism. His frenzy, his spasms 
of passion, the feverishness of his nihilism, his 
despair in the presence of death, whicl^ he re¬ 
garded as a drop into nothingness, his out¬ 
bursts of anger, all constituted the blood which 
dropped from the severed limbs on the bed of 
Procrustes. His soul was mutilated by his 
doctrine. All these thoughts came to me 
afterwards. At the time 1 had but one idea: 
*‘Maitre M^tivier has spoken to the Abbd 
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Courmont. I hope that the Abb^ has not 
already spoken, to Ort^gue, and that I shall 
not hnd the Director too irritable 1 If it is 
possible, let me be beforehand.'' And 1 hurried 
towards the office. But almost at the door, at 
a turning of the corridor, the very person I 
' met was the priest. 

** Are you looking for the Professor ? ” he 
said immediately. “He is with M. Le Gallic. 
I am looking for Mme. Ort^gue.” 

“ I have just left her. Is the Professor 
anxious about her ? ” 

“ Is he anxious! ” replied the Abb6 
Courmont. “ He has just gone into M. Le 
Gallic’s in such a state I He is no longer 
able to contain himself. He made a veritable 
scene before us. A little more and we should 
have incurred responsibility for Mme. Ortfegue’s 
absence. So I said I would go and look for 
her. I have left him in the armchair into 
which he collapsed. Ah! he is indeed ill I 
God has sometimes a heavy hand, after having 
had an indulgent and open one. But the body 
matters nothing. There is his soul!...’’ 

“ One question. Monsieur I'Abb^. I know 
that the notary has spoken to you of his fears 
regarding the Professor. He trembles at the 
thought that my poor master may have an 
idea of committing suicide. You have not 
mentioned the subject to M. Ort^gue ? ” 

o 
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“ No/* said the priest. But that conver¬ 
sation impressed me so much that 1 went up 
to speak about it with M. Le Gallic, seeing 
that he is a very near relative.” 

“ Did you communicate M6tivier’s idea to 
M. Le Gallic ? ” 

** He had the same already.” 

“ They are perhaps talking on the subject 
at this very moment,” I cried. “What are 
they saying.? Let me go to them, Monsieur 
I’Abbd . . . but alone. That will be the 
wiser course. I will reassure the Professor 
regarding his wife’s absence. She has left the 
hospital on a mission, and if there is a 
discussion between her cousin and him, 1 
shall be able to intervene with more authority. 
The mere sight of your dress might have the 
effect of exasperating M. Ortfegue.” 

“ I leave you. Dr. Marsal,” replied M. 
Courmont. “ So long as M. Le Gallic is 
there I am quite useless, speaking from the 
religious point of view. I preach the Gospel. 
But he does more than that: he lives and 
suffers it. If M. Ortdgue does not see 
religious truth through that great soul, it is 
because he cannot see it, because, as we 
theologians say, his ignorance is' invincible. 
The parable of the talents tells us that God 
demands only from those to whom He has 
given . . . And then, the poor people whom 
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the Professor attended through charity will 
pray for him. I told Maitre M^tivier so. 
Guess what he replied. * That is the surest 
honorarium.' Oh! it’s not equal to Frangois 
de Sales. All the same, it's not bad for a 
bourgeois. But I am keeping you . . . Go . . . 
Go . . 
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I FOUND Ort^gue at the officer’s bed-side. Le 
Gallic’s eyelids were drawn down over his 
eyes, as though he were asleep; whilst from 
the Professor’s anxious eyes there darted 
anger. Both were silent, Le Gallic would 
not permit himself to express, and doubtless 
he reproached himself for feeling, the revolt 
aroused in him by the evident and unjustifiable 
jealousy of his cousin’s' husband. Ort^gue 
was bursting to speak. But he was unable 
to reveal to the young man, whom he regarded 
as his rival in his wife’s heart, his intimate 
martyrdom. Pride commanded him to hide 
the terrible crisis through which he was 
passing and which had suddenly made him 
decide to fix the next day for the fatal expi¬ 
ration. Tortured by seeing the one whom 
he loved to distraction escape from him 
morally, tormented by that fever of suspicion 
which was all the more impossible to calm 
because it was founded not on facts but on 
feelings, he wished to lay a desperate wager: 
either his wife still loved him and the compact 
to commit suicide together held good, or dse, 
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loving him no longer, she would draw back, 
and he would know! She had not drawn 
back, and he did not know. Another doubt 
had sprung from that acceptation, from the 
“ yes ” uttered by Mme. Ort^gue unhesitatingly 
and which she would also carry out, but 
impelled by what? Was she going to die 
with him through love or as a point of honour ? 
That painful question confronted Orti&gue, 
It was insupportable to him. His wife's 
inexplicable absence, by‘increasing the enigma, 
completed his exasperation, and perhaps his 
remorse. What ferocity there was in that 
charge he was thus bringing against a creature 
whose devotion he had so many times tested I 
The old Ortegue, so noble and so generous, 
reproached the erring Ortegue of the present 
with this cruelty. Moreover, what a contrast 
between this almost bestial outburst of passion 
and the self-mastery of which Le Gallic, at 
this very moment, set the madman a severe 
and humiliating example! This superiority of 
character was an insult, and one that Ortegue, 
with the feelings which he now fostered for 
the officer, could not support. He would 
have learnt with dismay and horror that 
his wife loved Le Gallic. He still doubted 
it. He did not doubt that Le Gallic loved his 
wife. At bottom, as 1 have already indicated, 
he had always known it. The indulgently 
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bantering sympathy which he had so long 
shown Mme. Ortegue’s cousin was a form of 
the complacence which a man advanced in 
life shows for a younger man to whom he is 
preferred—an irresistible caress to the most 
sensitive spot of our self-esteem. A reaction 
in the contrary direction had occurred as soon 
as Ortdgue had no longer been able to believe 
absolutely in this preference. Le Gallic’s 
contained passion for his cousin had flattered 
the triumphal husband. The dying man was 
irritated by it, took offence at it. I have also 
indicated this: he hated him. 

To-day, these reflections spread themselves 
out before my mind. At the time, I perceived 
them all, in a flash, through a phenomena of 
mental simultaneity, analogous to that primary 
intoxication of anaesthesia which so many of 
my patients have described to me. AH the 
details of one’s life rise up before one; at a 
glance one sces^ whole series of years ; and 
yet the inhalation of the ether or chloroform 
has lasted but a second. 

“ Lieutenant,” I said to Le Gallic from the 
threshold of the door, '*pray excuse me. 1 
should like to speak to the Professor privately.” 

I myself noticed that my voice slightly 
trembled. Doubtless the features of my face 
were distorted. These signs of emotion did not 
escape Ortbgue, who questioned me sharply. 
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“ It has to do with my wife ? What is it ? 
What has happened ? *' 

He also spoke in a sufifocated voice. I 
distinctly read in his eyes the horrible vision 
which rose up before him—his infatuated 
victim anticipating the hour and killing her¬ 
self the first. 

“Calm yourself, mon cJiermattre," I replied. 
“ Nothing has happened. I have just left 
Mme. Ort^gue.” 

“ She has come in,.then ? She must know 
that I am looking for her. Why is she not 
with you " 

“ Because she has not come in," 

“You say that you have just left her. 
Where ? ” 

“ At her home, Place des Etats-Unis." 

“She is at the Place des Etats-Unis? 
She asked you to go there ? ” 

She did not ask me to go there, mon cher 
maUre. I went myself." 

“ How did you know she was there ? ” 

“ I conjectured it." 

“ On what grounds ? Why did you seek 
her,^” It was Le Gallic who now inter¬ 
vened. 

“Because Dr. Marsal was anxious about 
her, cousin. He does not dare to tell you, but 
I guess it.” 

For the first time since his arrival at the 
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\tosp\taA there was a tone of authority in his 
voice, ordinarily so resigned and detached. 

“Yes,” he added, “and I also was anxious 
about her, after her .visit this morning.” 

“ She has spoken to you, then ? ” exclaimed 
Ortfegue, leaning forward. Looking alternately 
at Le Gallic and Jj he then said to both of us—, 
“ What is the meaning of this conspiracy around 
me ? ” And to Le Gallic alone, violently: 

“ What did she say to you ? ” 

“Nothing. But I noticed she was so 
troubled and anxious, like a person in the 
g^ip of overwhelming anguish. As to the 
reason for that anguish, I fear to know it.” 

“ Come, speak out . . . Out with it! ” in¬ 
sisted Ort^gue, still more violently. 

“It is very serious,” replied Le Gallic, 
with visible effort, “and yet . . . Cousin, if 
Catherine’s mother were here, or, in her 
absence, our aunt, who is, after her mother, 
her nearest relative, I would adjure her to put 
a question to you. In their absence and being 
the only representative of the family, you must 
not be offended if I put that question to you. 
That which is at stake indeed, if my fears are 
correct—^and I am not the only one to feel 
them—is the cruellest grief which Catherine 
can experience through you. Cousin, give me 
your word of honour that you are not thinking 
of killing yourself.” 
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On hearing such a demand addressed to 
such a man and at such a moment, I trembled, 
and still more on looking at Ort^gue as he 
listened to it with tight-set jaws, Bashing eyes, 
and hands clenching the sides of his armchair. 
I have often thought that the wretched man, 
under the double influence of jealousy and 
morphia, must have been suffering on that 
occasion from the beginning of a veritable fit 
of delirium. Otherwise, would he ever have 
replied to that evidently unacceptable question 
by a still more unacceptable one, which risked 
provoking a fatal emotion to a wounded man 
entrusted to his care? Above all, would he 
have continued with a confession which ended 
in putting him, with respect to the young man, 
in such a position of moral inferiority ? 

" Since we have got to the point of asking 
each other for words of honour,” he began, “ I 
will reply to your question, my dear Ernest, 
after you yourself have answered a question of 
mine. Ah' so it is as a representative of 
Mme. Ort^gue’s family that you claim to have 
the right of controlling my household ? Well, 
give me your word of honour, in your turn, 
that you are not in love with my wife.” 

“ Cousin ! ” cried Le Gallic, raising himself 
up in his surprise and indignation. He re¬ 
peated : “ Cousin! ” 

“ Ha! ha! ” continued Ort^gue, with a 
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burst of savage laughter, and in a tone oi 
cruel triumph. "You don't give me your 
word! You cannot! ... So you love 
her! . . . ” 

Cousin! ’* said Le Gallic for the third 
time, and in what a tone! 

“You love her!” resumed the other, com¬ 
pletely beside himself. “ And it is not merely 
to-day that I’ve learnt it. I’ve known it for a 
long time. There was a difference. Formerly, 
you had no hope of anything. You felt your¬ 
self to be a little boy by the side of the man 
that I was . . . that I was!” he repeated. 
“ It was two months ago, on the occasion of 
your visit here, that you began to say to 
yourself-—I read the shameful thing in your 
mind—‘ If she were to become free.’ And 
then you were wounded; you got yourself 
sent here, in order to see her again. I’ve 
told you what I believe, that you may live, 
whereas I . . . You had no need to be a 
doctor to know that 1 am going to die, and 
then . . . Then, understand, that shall not 
be. For my wife does not love you. It is 
1 she loves, and she is going to leave with me 
for ever. She has offered to do so. 1 have 
accepted. You shall not take her from me. I 
am keeping her . . . Really! you claim to 
defend her against me? When she comes 
in, ask her to come here. Tell her that 1 
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am going to kill myself, that Tve told you 
so, that 1 have also told you that she wishes 
to die with me, and that we have made the 
agreement together. Make her change her 
mind. Try. I authorize you to do it. 1 
don't know where my head could have been 
just now when I was astonished at her not 
being here. She has gone to the Place des 
EtatS'Unis to do what 1 did here this morn* 
ing—put everything in order as for a journey 
... It is a journey, but without a return . . . 
Only, since you love her and 1 have always 
been good to you, Ernest, you might have 
refrained from coming here to spoil our last 
hours.” 

“ I did not come here, cousin,” replied Le 
Gallic; they sent me without my asking. I 
regretted it, I may tell you, until now.” 

And, turning towards me, he continued, 
“ Dr. Marsal, will you give me that crucifix.” 

He pointed to an ivory Christ, a piece of 
modern work and very simple, which he had 
had hung on the wall, opposite his bed, in 
order to have it constantly before his eyes. I 
handed it to him. He clasped his hands 
around the black wood of the little cross, 
raised it slowly to his lips, kissed the nail 
which pierced the feet, and said— 

** Thank you, doctor. 1 am glad that you 
are here, to be present at the oath 1 am 
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about to take . . . Michel,” he now addressed 
Ort^gue, with a fraternal appellation the un¬ 
expected gentleness of which astonished the 
enraged man, who raised his head. “ Michel, 
on this image of the Lord, I swear to you that I 
have never in my life uttered a word— a, single 
word—to Catherine which you might not have 
heard. If the thought has ever crossed my 
mind that she might some day be free and 
become my wife, I swear that that thought was 
involuntary, and that I dismissed it—^you being 
living—as a criminal temptation. This Christ 
of my first communion is a witness that I asked 
Him for the strength to resist, and that He 
has given it me. Formerly, I asked Him for 
the strength to be happy for Catherine’s 
happiness, when that happiness came from 
you, and I loved her passionately. For it is 
true, I loved her passionately, solely. Yes, I 
have prayed that she might be happy in this 
world through you, and, in dying, I shall offer 
my sacrifice that she may be happy in the other 
world, in which I believe. Behold how I 
loved and love her And you, Michel, look 
now how yoit love her, and at the act which 
you are going to make her commit. You say 
that she has offered to kill herself with you. 
You ought not to accept that offer. We need 
no longer choose our words carefully. You 
arc sacrificing her to an abominable egoism. 
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You believe only in this life, and you take 
away the joys she may still have in it, because 
she will not have them with you! . . . And 
then, this life 1 ... If there were but one 
chance out of a thousand, out of ten thousand, 
out of a million in favour of another, you have 
the right, as far as you are concerned, to set 
that unique chance at defiance, but for yourself 
alone. You may say to yourself, ‘ I kill 
myself and run the risk. I believe that death 
is nothingness. If there is a God and He 
punishes me, that is my affair.* So be it. 
All the same, you are not sure that death is 
nothingness. That is only an idea of your 
brain. It is not based on experiment—you 
who believe only in experimentation. I tell 
you that you are advancing towards a terrible 
punishment. Go; but do not' lead any other 
person to it. If you are determined to kill 
yourself, Michel, do not carry with you and 
on you the burden of the suicide of the one 
whom you claim to love. Do not drag that 
beautiful soul to perdition.” 

He again lay back in his bed, exhausted 
by the effort of this long and passionate speech, 
and said in an undertone— 

“Everything is swimming round—every¬ 
thing. Ah! How painful it is I ’* 

This animal cry from the sick man, follow¬ 
ing so suddenly on the elevated mysticism of 



&^aTat\oti di&d o^th, rendered mb consdous 
of the material situation^ and, as he added, 
nothing; the dizziness is over,” I said to 


Ortbgue— ' 

** Mon cher maUrOy let us go and leave 
M. Le Gallic to rest.” 

Ortbgue rose, took a step towards the door, 
and then, turning, said~ ^ 

“ I am going, but not before I have de¬ 
clared on my honour, before him and before 
ypu, Marsal, that 1 have left, leave and will 
leaye, my wife perfectly free to follow me or 


not, the day I decide to finish with it. You 
are an honest man, Ernest, but I am conscious 
of being one also.” 
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“ Run and fetch Renard,” said Ort^gue to me, 
when barely out of the room and the door 
closed. “ He must remain by Le Gallic's side. 
I hope that dizziness‘is nothing; but in the 
case of these head wounds we have sometimes 
nasty surprises—latent infections which affect 
the base. And when the bulb is attacked!.. . 
In short, it is more prudent to place him under 
observation. Act quickly and rejoin me in my 
office.” 

After taking a minimum of time to find the 
student and put him in charge of the wounded 
man, with the necessary instructions, I once 
more knocked at the study door. The fit of 
jealousy was not entirely over. Ortegue was 
about to continue his inquiry. Whilst waiting 
for me he had set to work again to arrange 
his papers. 1 have often noticed that auto¬ 
matism operates that way in crises; that it is 
all the more mechanical the more violent they 
are. May this not be an act of defence on 
the part of nature, which, in order to com¬ 
pensate the disordered state of our higher 
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psychism, Itnaintains an equilibrium in our 
lower psychism ? A complete overthrow would 
immediately result in death or insanity. His 
gloved hands continued the classification whilst 
he questioned me— 

“ Marsal, why did you go to the Place des* 
Etats-Unis ?" 

«Because I knew everything, mon cker 
maUre . . 

I then made a complete confession ; the 
conversation with his wife, overheard behind 
the door—Mme. Ortegue’s demand for silence 
—my feelings since then—how I had hoped 
that he himself would renounce the horrible 
plan—my awakening when he had pressed me 
to draw up in a few hours his last clinical 
notes-r-niy increasing suspicions through the 
notary's visit and Mme. Ort^gue’s absence . . . 
And I concluded— 

" I said to myself, if the thing is true, she 
will be at home. So I simply went there. I 
arranged with no one; consulted no one. 
There is no conspiracy around you. There 
has never been one.” 

«No conspiracy.^” he exclaimed. ^*But 
what about her request for silence? You 
mentioned it.” Then, with infinite bitterness, 

“ How alone one is! ” 

He stopped my protest and again assiuned 
an inquisitive tone. 
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« So when you reached the Place des Etats- 
Unis she was there ? *’ he demanded. 

“Yes, in the little upstairs drawing-room. 
She was writing.’* 

She handed you a letter for me ? Give 
it to me . . . give it me at once ...” 

**Mon cher maitrCy it was not a letter she was 
writing. She has handed me nothing for you." 

“But, after all, you talked. You ques¬ 
tioned her. She replied. You left her. 
You returned here and sought for me. Yes 
or no, has she given you a message for 
me ? What is it ? I want to know.” 

“She has not entrusted me with any¬ 
thing. She hardly said two or three words 
to me. She was in a state of despair. 
She had, as happens in these moments of 
great distress, scribbled a few phrases upon 
paper. She showed them to me, because 
she could not speak. 1 read the document. 
I fled with it. I have brought it to you. 
But, let me say it once more, she did not 
send it to you. She would have asked for 
it back if she had had the strength. She 
had not. But there is here, in this document, 
a soul’s cry—her cry, and you must hear it." 

I had drawn the sheet of paper from 
my pocket. Ort^gue snatched it from me 
and began to read, muttering savagely— 

“ At last I shall know." 
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I had once the terrible curiosity to witness 
an execution. I went to it« But I did not 
see it. I saw neither the knife descend, nor 
the head fall. My eyes closed at that very 
second. A similar feeling of horror seized 
me in the presence of Ortfegue reading those 
pages of despair written by his wife, and I 
turned away my eyes. I was obliged to 
strike him that blow. To look at him whilst 
he received it was beyond my power. I 
ikas wrong. Nothing was to be lost of that 
last lesson—^after so many others which this 
extraordinary man gave me: the lesson of a 
magnanimous heart judging and condemning 
itself, and thus affirming, by its noble reaction, 
a whole order of realities denied by his in¬ 
telligence. It; was truly a pathetic commentary 
on the celebrated saying: the heart has 
reasons which reason cannot accept.” This 
absolute determinist, in blaming himself for 
certain acts, recognized—yet did not realize 
that he did so—the facts of moral obligation 
and free will. This phenomenist, to whom 
thought and feeling were accidents, proclaimed 
-—and yet did not understand—^the respect 
which one person owes another. This man 
who denied the existence of a spiritual universe 
moved wholly in it at that moment, despite 
the weight of his dolorous flesh, despite the 
slavery of his long intoxication. 
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I expected him to burst forth into revolt 
and anger, to give way to acts of violence 
like that of which he had just given the 
deplorable spectacle at Le Gallic’s bedside. 
Filled with astonishment, 1 listened to him 
speak to me with extraordinary calm and a 
voice to which the recollection of his wife 
brought nothing but tenderness—a disinte¬ 
rested, 1 was going to say disincarnated, 
tenderness. For it was indeed a voice from 
beyond the tomb, and one which stirs me 
even now when I recall it! On the point of 
setting down these n&vissima verba —his true 
last will and testament—and which he desired 
me to collect, I have to stop. The pen 
trembles in my hand. 

“ Marsal,” he began, in the same tone 
of stoi^l intellectualism which he adopted 
when slNing forth, in that same study, the 
diagnosis of his cancer, ** have I not been 
fairly correct, all my life, in believing only 
in facts ? How facts bring you down to 
reality. For weeks past I have been flounder¬ 
ing about in a state of uncertainty, in the 
worfd of imagination. I did not know. Now 
1 do know and am delivered. Since you 
heard my conversation with my poor wife, 
you understand everything: I doubted her 
love, she wished to give me a proof of it, and 
I wished to see it as a fact. It was one, 
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but;, not the one I thought it was. On the 
jxut 6f her generous heart, it was an out«> 
burst of admirable pity. It was not love. 
And then 1 doubted again, and, because of 
that, committed a crime—yes, a crime. Not 
in accepting the offer of the double suicide. 
I don’t reproach myself for that. 1 had the 
right to accept a love offering. In our case 
-^•ephemeral, and one might almost say 
illusory beings that we are—the evil is 
suffering; the good is happiness and above 
all love—^love by means of which every 
one of us can overstep his limit, mingle 
with another being, and, through it, with 
the universal. You see, Marsal, knowledge 
is formed from age to age, it is hardly out¬ 
lined ; whereas love is an instantaneous 
possession, but full and superabundant of 
everything which surpasses us. It is our 
minute of eternity. We cannot separate 
ourselves from the being who gives us that. 
He is the apple of our eye, the marrow of 
our bones, our inexhaustible and all-sufficient 
treasure. And if he love us also, it is so 
natural, so legitimate that he should wish 
to die when we die! No. I do not re¬ 
proach myself for having said * Thank you’ 
to my wife and for having accepted her 
offer. My crime consists, when I had a 
{presentiment that she no longer loved me, 
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in having demanded the carrying out of 
that promise. Why ? To test her. * And 
that, you see, was hideous—abominable. 'tt> 
accept her death, even to aid her, in order 
to pass away together, loving each other, 
was the supreme ecstasy of our happiness. 
To risk what I have risked, Marsal—the 
killing of herself through pity for me in a 
lie imposed upon her by my mistrust—was 
murder.” 

“Well, then, mon cher maitrel* I hinted, 
“be logical. You nb longer accept the idea 
of her dying with you ? . . . ” 

“ Have you not understood me, then ? ” 
he interrupted. 

“ Yes, mm cher maitre; and it is precisely 
because I have understood you that 1 have 
this to say to you : Do better than liberate 
her from an insane promise. Assist her— 
it is within your power—to return to moral 
health by returning to it yourself.” 

“ You are referring to that scene of 
jealousy I made before Le Gallic,—he a 
wounded man and I his doctor.? Believe 
me, I regret it bitterly. 1 was mad. ...” 

“ It is not Le Gallic who is in question. 
It is yourself. Confess that a sick man like 
you—physically diseased but mentally in good 
health,—would long since have sought a 
remedy for his ailment ? ” 
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“ Ther^sn’t one. You know that” 

There is a palliative. You would have 
advised, ordered it immediately to a patient 
whose case you had diagnosed as you have 
diagnosed your own.” 

“ An intervention ? ” he asked, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“Yes, an intervention. You spoke to me 
about it once, to reject it, and in such terms 
that I didn’t dare to enter on the subject again. 
To*day I don't mind what I say. This inter¬ 
vention is efficacious, whatever you may main¬ 
tain. Recollect Dieulafoy’s two splendid lessons 
on cancer of the pancreas and the history of his 
Portuguese, who, thanks to the operation, had 
months and months of perfect health. Promise 
me that you will have a consultation, and if our 
c(mfrlrei —you can choose them yourself—are 
of the opinion it is necessary to operate, that 
you will allow yourself to be operated on } ” 

“ I no longer say no,” he replied. “ Why 
not indeed ? . . . But there is a more urgent 
operation, Marsal,—to reassure my poor wife. 
I am thinking of the agony through which she 
is passing at this moment. She has not come 
back. You must go and fetch her. Moreover, 
it is preferable that you should see her before 
me> and speak to her. I could not do so, im¬ 
mediately and under the influence of so many 
emotions . . . Marsal, where are our heads? 
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Let us find out first of all if sfle is still 
there.” 

He had already taken the movable telephone 
standing on his desk, and was asking the door> 
keeper bf the Place des Etats>Unis if Mme. 
Ortlgue was still there. 

She has not left,” he said. “ Come to the 
apparatus, Marsal,’^ and he handed me one of 
the receivers. Call her up. She has a 
telephone in her little drawing-room. You 
must reassure her immediately. You must 
spare her an excess of anguish. Tell her that 
you have handed me her letter, for it was 
indeed a letter which she had not the courage 
to send me. Tell her that I am quite calm, 
that 1 await her, and that, at my request, you 
are going to fetch her and tell her everything.” 

“ May I even tell her that you are willing 
to undergo an operation, if it is recognized to 
be possible ? ’* 

- “ Yes, if you like. But reassure her.” 

Whilst we were exchanging these few 
words, the door-keeper had transmitted the 
communication to the interior of the house. A 
voice, which I recognized to be Mme. Ort^gue’s 
replied. “ Here she is,” I was about to say to 
Ort^gue, when I saw that he had seized the 
other receiver. “ 1 trust that she will not 
say anything to hurt him,” thought 1 ; ** 1 
cannot stop her! ” Then, aloud: 
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** Is that you, madam ? I have spoken to 
the Professor. I have given him what you 
wrote. He has read it and he asks you to be 
calm. ... He is sending me to fetch you. 
I am coming at once. I will tell you of our con¬ 
versation. It will do you good. . . . Mean¬ 
while, once more, be easy in your mind. . ." 

“ But tell me, how is he ” asked the voice, 
stifled with emotion. 

** Better. Reading what you wrote to me 
delivered him. That was the expression he 
used. He will be so happy to see you ! ” 

“ Get her to speak again,” whispered 
Ortegue to me, “ so that I can hear her voice 
once more. Explain to her why I do not 
speak myself. Find a reason.” 

“ Are you still there, madam ? The Pro¬ 
fessor asks if you are easier in your mind ? ” 
Yes, yes. But what about himself? ” 

“ He would like to speak to you through 
the telephone. He entrusts me to tell you 
that he has not sufficient strength. He is too 
overcome. He begs you not to torment your¬ 
self either over that or anything else.” 

“ Ah! Thank him, and come quickly.” 

** How many times, Marsal,” said Ortegue, 
as he hung up the receiver, “ have I come here, 
to this telephone, between two operations, to 
ring her up and listen to her voice as I did just 
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now; to feel that she was ia our hdme, happy, 
and that she trusted me ! How refreshing to 
get a few words from her mouth ! But be off, 
Marsal. When one is waiting, seconds are 
years, and when one recollects, years are 
seconds. Go quickly, as she asks.*' 
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Twentv minutes later I was at the Place des 
Etats-Unis. Mme. Ort^gue was watching 
before the door of the house for my arrival. 
When my taxi turned the corner of the square 
she recognized me through the window and 
came towards me. She was another woman. 
Merely from her look I had to recognize that 
the whole of her vital energy had been con¬ 
centrated during those few hours in a deep and 
humble feeling, an animal-like fear of death. 
From her eyes, wild with anxiety a short time 
before, there now streamed a warm and 
mysterious radiance. She was going to live. 
Her half-open mouth seemed to breathe the 
air of deliverance greedily. Hardly had I 
shouted to the chauffeur to stop than she had 
already got into the vehicle, herself giving the 
Rue Saint Guillaume address. For a short 
time she remained without speaking; then, in 
a timorous tone, in which there was a last trace 
of anxiety, said— 

** So he wishes to see me ? 

“Yes, to set your mind at rest, to sustain 
you, to explain that he understands you. Ah ! 
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if you had been there whilst he read your 
words! ” 

“ 1 should not have been able to bear it. 
1 should have been too full of shame.’* 

" Not at all. In writing them you were 
truthful and you have brought him back to 
the truth.” 

Because he agrees in the breaking of my 
word ? You call my cowardice the truth! 
How much he must despise me, Marsal.” 

“ He has never loved you so much, and the 
proof of this is, that he wishes to try to live. 
You know that he would not accept even the 
idea of an operation.” 

He has made up his mind to it ? ” 

“ Yes. You see indeed that you have 
changed him.” 

“ An operation ! That is true. Why didn’t 
1 think of it sooner ? . . .” she said, clasping 
her hands. “ Why didn’t I speak to him about 
it ? What time has been lost I We were 
living in a nightmare, in a state of distraction. 
Who knows now if it is not too late ? You 
don't think so, do you Ah ! Why is it not 
already done! When he told me everything, 
the day of the Dufour affair, he was still so 
strong. He would still be strong without 
morphia—the poison which is destroying him. 
They will cure that also. They will give him 
back to me for some time, for a long time 
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perhaps, and I will indeed show ^im that I 
have not ceased to love him. Only, I am only 
a woman. 1 have not his grandeur of soul* 
He expected too much of me. It is my fault. 
I expected too much myself. It is the same in 
the case of ideas. You remember when 1 
wept. I no longer know what I think or 
believe. There are times when you feel you' 
are being rolled along by something more 
powerful than yourself. You are, as it were, 
under a huge wave. You can only close your 
eyes and let yourself drift,” 

She spoke in that manner, giving me the 
impression that it was but a little child who 
was by my side. And I felt glad at this weak¬ 
ness, this disarray of a will which 1 had known 
so intent, this surrender to instinct. I was so 
certain that the presence of a poor, uncertain 
and disabled being would have a sovereign 
effect on Ortfegue. He would have pity on 
her, and this pity would complete the disper¬ 
sion of his pride and despair. Alas! his 
victim’s second sight was correct. It was 
too late. 

We reached the Rue Saint Guillaume. As 
I was pushing open the small door at the main 
carriage entrance to allow Mme. Ort^gue to 
pass through, three nurses, who were con¬ 
versing vivaciously in the courtyard, suddenly 
stopped talking on seeing us. They turned 
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aside and followed my companion with a look‘d 
which frightened me. I could not question 
them, not wishing to leave the poor woman, 
who was almost running, without noticing this 
little incident, for a second. The spectacle 
presented by the entrance corridor was too 
extraordinary for her not to ask immediately, 
'‘“What has happened.^” Wounded soldiers, 
nurses and visitors were there, talking together, 
with that sort of dismayed animation which 
springs up around sudden catastrophes. They 
also stepped aside without replying. She con¬ 
tinued to run forward, and reached the little 
room which preceded Ortdgue’s study. There 
she ran up against Dr. Qu^naut, who was 
leaving the latter room, and who stopped her, 
saying— 

“Do not go in, madam. The Professor 
has just fainted. Renard is attending to him. 
He will come to. But do not go in. Marsal, 
prevent Madam from entering.” 

She uttered a piercing cry, “ He is dead I ” 
And pushing us on one side—Qu^naut and 
I—vtrith irresistible strength, she rushed into 
the study. 

Ortftgue was stretched on the divan on 
which 1 recollected having auscultated him 
two months before, his mouth half open, and 
not a breath coming from it, his eyelids half 
closed, with no expression lighting up his 
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vitreous eyes. Mme. Ort^gue uttered a second 
cry, still more piercing, and, throwing herself on 
her husband, began to press him to her arms, 
covering with kisses and tears that motionless 
and ravaged face the infinite sadness of which 
would never more be dissipated by her caresses. 

“ Better leave her alone,” said I to Qu^naut 
and Renard, who were remaining there, in a 
«tate of hesitation. The other people had 
withdrawn. 1 pushed them both into the 
antechamber and asked in a low voice— 

How did it happen ? ” 

“We don't know much more than you do," 
said Qu6naut. “We were upstairs, Renard 
and 1 , with Lieutenant Le Gallic, who, by-the> 
way, is going fast. Indeed, Renard, you had 
better go up to him at once. I will join you. 
An excited attendant came rushing up to us 
to say that, when passing under Ort^gue’s 
windows, he had heard groans, that he had 
gone in and found the Professor unconscious. 
We descended. The unfortunate man was 
already in a comatose state. He died almost 
immediately. You know he abused the use of 
morphia. He must have given himself too 
strong a dose. Such things happen. . . . 
Poor woman I" 

The sound of a sob came to us from the 
adjoining room—so violent that it made me 
anxious. 
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^^You, also, return to the lieutenant, my 
dear confrlrel* said I to Qu6naut. “ I will try 
to calm her.*’ 

I had a reason of my own for getting rid 
of this witness. I trembled at the thought 
that Mme. Ort^gue, in her frenzied grief, 
might let drop some revealing word. The 
painful conjugal drama was solved by this 
death. For the honour of Ortfegue’s memory^ 
these cruel events must be enveloped in 
eternal secrecy. Fortunately, Quenaut’s sense 
of professional duty was stronger than his 
curiosity. 

“ 1 will leave you, then,” he said. “ Espe> 
cially as the patient up there is in a serious 
condition: weakening of the pulse, anxiety, 
dizziness, pallor, Cheyne-Stokes’ breathing; in 
short, bulbary syndrome as clear as daylight. 
Moreover, Ort^gue feared it. ' 1 should have 
operated on him, you know, and as soon as he 
arrived here. The toleration of projectiles in 
the brain is theoretical. 1 should also have 
operated upon Ortegue. I have often told you 
so, and I was right. I should have united his 
biliary vesicle with an intestinal loop. His 
jaundice would have been swept away. His 
sufferings would have disappeared at least for 
months. It is astounding that a master-surgeon 
like him should have preferred the brutalizing 
influence of morphia and all its dangers. . . . 
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But hear how she is groaning. Ah ! how she 
did love him! " 

He had barely left the room than I entered 
the office. Mme. Ort^gue was still pressing 
the body to her bosom. I took her by the 
arms and tried to drag her from it. She let 
me do so, as though the nervous attack of the 
first moments of her grief was changing tp 
passiveness, which, through her distress and 
wildness, was still more terrifying. Whilst I 
was leading her away from the divan on which 
Ortegue lay, holding her hands in mine, she 
turned her head towards him, and, with con¬ 
vulsed face and haggard eyes, repeated in- 
kcessantly— 

He killed himself, fie killed himself 
through me. He died in despair through 
me. It is my fault. He died because of my 
horrible cowardice. Ah! Marsal, why did you 
show him that paper ? 1 did not ask you to 

do anything.” 

“Not at all, madam. He has not killed 
himself,” I replied—lying to her. I under¬ 
stood so well now why Ortegue had got me 
out of the Way, and his tragic determination to 
commit suicide, alone and in silence—a suicide 
which might pass for a natural death, even to 
my eyes, even, and above all, to those of his 
wife. She no longer loved him as he wished 
to be loved. He had held the oroof of it in 
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his hand. Suddenly, he had decided to put an 
end to everything immediately, without seeing 
her again. The movement he made when he 
took the telephone receiver to hear that adored 
voice once more returned to my memory and 
rended my heart, whilst I continued my useless 
imposture. 

Reason a little, madam. If he had killed 
himself, he would have left you a few words,— 
here, for you to find. ...” I pointed to the 
table, and, displacing the papers, added, “ You 
see there is nothing.” 

"Why should he have written to me? 
What had he got to say ? ” 

" But he would have liked to have seen you 
again,” 1 insisted. 

" He could not bear it. 1 had wounded 
him too deeply. Ah! why did you show him 
those words ? ” 

“Wounded him too deeply ? If only you 
had heard him speak of you after reading 
what you wrote—with what tenderness dnd 
impatience he looked forward to having you 
here and reassuring you! ” Whilst recalling 
the attitude of indulgent gentl^ess which 
Ort^gue had indeed displayed, how I recog¬ 
nized its heroism and martyrdom! I also felt 
that I was not deceiving this woman, who 
listened to me with her eyes ever fixed on the 
dead man. However, I insisted— 


Q 
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No. He did not commit suicide. Neither 
Qu6naut nor I know how he met his death. 
But it is evident that it is an episode of his 
disease. Embolism, congestion of the brain, 
stoppage of the heart—there arc twenty pos¬ 
sible explanations. . . 

“ 1 shall soon know,” she said, escaping 
from me and going towards the drawer of the 
desk 1 knew so well, and in which Ort^gue 
kept his morphia. A key, attached to a bunch, 
remained in it. “You see,” she cried, “he 
opened this drawer. Our poison was there.” 

She pulled at the key violently. In one of 
the compartments her eye caught sight of a 
little bottle which she seized. It contained a 
white powder, and as she raised it to the light 
coming from the window I was able to read on 
the label the redoubtable formula C-Az-K'— 
that of cyanide of potassium. The bottle was 
full to the top, and the cork sealed. Mme. 
Ortfegue murmured— 

“ Our poison ! He has not touched it 1 ” 
Fortunately, in the excitement of verifying 
this hrst suspicion, she had overlooked what I 
had noticed, with terror—a large hypodermic 
syringe, placed in a compartment. A small 
quantity of liquid was still to be seen in it 
This liquid, 1 have since found out, was 
morphia. Qu6naut had judged the fact accu¬ 
rately, without understanding its significance. 
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Ort^gue had employed the simplest method 
of committing suicide, but at the same time 
the one most difficult to discover; he had 
injected a deadly dose of his habitual poison. 
He had had the strength to replace the instru¬ 
ment of death, to dress again and to go and 
stretch himself on his divan. The whole 
picture was formed in my mind with such 
clearness that 1 also could have cried out. 1 
succeeded in mastering myself, and, pushing 
the drawer in, as it were mechanically, I said 
to Mme. Ortegue— 

“ You see, madam, that the bottle is intact 
—a proof of what I say.” 

“ He killed himself in some other way. 
He hoped that I would not understand, that 
I should believe it was an accident. He acted 
generously, as he always did. .But he did not 
want to see me again.” 

She had sunk into an armchair. Her two 
hands clasped the little bottle, and I heard her 
moaning— 

“Or else he rejected the poison he had 
prepared for both of us.” 

Drawing near to her, I said very gently, 
“ Madam, you must give me that bottle.” 

She made no reply, save by shaking her 
head, and at the same time she pressed her 
two hands, which were still holding the bottle, 
to her bosom. I insisted— 
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Madam, you must give it to me. 1 ask 
you in the name of your husband, whose last 
wish, expressed to me in this very room, an 
hour ago, was that you should live.” 

She sprang to her feet, placed the arm¬ 
chair between herself and me, and, holding 
the bottle still more tightly, said— 

I hope you don't intend to take it from 
me by force." 
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This sho'rt and terrible scene was interrupted 
by the arrival of the only person before whom 
it could continue, considering his priestly cha¬ 
racter—the Abb6 Courmont, who had been 
sent (his hrst words .informed me of that) by 
the dying Le Gallic, whom he had just 
attended. He entered and immediately saw 
this picture, only too significant after the 
revelations which his penitent had certainly 
made to him—the dead man on the divan, 1, 
distracted, in an imploring attitude; Mme. 
Ortdgue, taking refuge behind the armchair 
and pressing the bottle of poison to her bosom, 
in a savage attitude of defence. 

“Since you are here. Monsieur TAbb^,” 
I cried, “ assist me . . 

The movement with my outstretched hands 
clearly indicated the nature of the help 1 de¬ 
manded. I wanted to get possession of the 
bottle, and immediately, terrified as 1 was lest 
the unhappy woman should break the seal and 
kill herself before us. A pinch of that powder, 
takein even from the hand, and all would have 
been over! 1 was employing—at this distance 
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of time 1 still shudder at the thought—the 
surest means of precipitating the catastrophe 
which I wished at all cost to avoid. Violence, 
in the case of a soul filled with frensy, has 
never aroused anything save violence. But 
the priest had not lost his coolness. He 
understood everything and saw the danger. 
As I was repeating, “ Assist me . . /* he said, 
addressing Mme. Ort^gue, and without reply¬ 
ing to me— 

“Madam, I have learnt the terrible mis¬ 
fortune. I have come to pray by the side of 
your dear, dead husband. You will allow mte, 
won't you ? ” She made a sign of assent. 
Whereupon he asked, “ Would you like to join 
with me in my prayer ? " 

She refused, shaking her head fiercely. 
The Abbe Courmont did not insist. He went 
and knelt down at the foot of the divan, made 
the sign of the cross and began to pray. 
I continued to watch Mme. Ortegue. The 
words of the Lord's Prayer, murmured by 
the priest, came to her, as to me, in frag¬ 
ments. . . . “ Tky will be done. . . . Forgive 
us our trespasses, . . . Lead us not into tempta>-> 
tion ..." 1 saw that her hands slightly 

loosened their hold, and that two large tears 
were flowing down her cheeks. What force 
was acting upon her? I cannot say. An 
energy emanating from a spiritual source, 
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outside herself ? Perhaps. I admit that that 
influence is possible. A suggestion from the 
priest ? I admit it also. A new and powerful 
recollection, in the presence of this kneeling 
priest and this murmured prayer at the side 
of the dead, of the far-off impressions of child¬ 
hood ? Again I admit it. Once more, 1 
record the fact without explaining it. That 
fact, moreover, proves to me that a mind 
formed by religious discipline is able to show 
itself singularly fit in. the knowledge and direct 
handling of reality. For the Abb6 Courmont 
had found the only means of arresting the 
unhappy woman’s progress towards suicide. 
But for how long ? 

He rose from his prayer, and, in his gently 
serious voice, said— 

“ I asked that peace might be granted him, 
madam. He worked so much, suffered so 
much, loved so much. God is good. He 
sees what we do not see. He will give him 
peace. Provided that. ...” He stopped, 
and, in a still gentler, almost supplicating voice, 
continued, Madam, I came for another pur¬ 
pose. Make an appeal to your courage. 
Your cousin Ernest is very ill, very ill. . . . 
His hours, perhaps his minutes, are counted. 
He would like to see you. . . .” 

She shook her head, as shortly before, 
with the same movement of savage refusal. 
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" Don't say no, madam,” interjected the 
priest And, pointing to the dead man, 
“ When it is on his account. For I know that 
M. Le Gallic wishes to speak to you about 
him.” 

She repeated the words, “ About him ? ” 
then, turning towards me—' 

“ Marsal, they saw each other to-day ? ” 

It was the priest who replied, “ Yes, 
madam.” 

“ For a long time ? ” 

*‘For a long time. Go upstairs, madam. 
1 will remain here, to watch.” 

“ 1 will go,” she said, after a silence. 

She had taken her handkerchief to dry her 
tears. Continuing to watch all her movements, 
I noticed that she rolled the bottle of cyanide 
in it. This action made me follow, her up the 
staircase. She entered the bedroom, and 1 
made ready to remain behind in the corridor, 
to respect the secrecy of this last interview. 
“She will not kill herself before Le Gallic,” 
thought I. It was he who, having caught 
sight of me behind Mme. Ort^gue, motioned 
to me to come in. Already his irregular breath¬ 
ing no longer permitted continuous speech. It 
quickened, then slackened, to the point of 
sdmost stopping at certain moments. In the 
intervals he was able to articulate. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said to Qu^naut and 
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Renard, who were standing near him. “ I 
have something to say to my cousin. I should 
also like Dr. Marsal to remain. ...” 

I understood the secret reason for this wish 
immediately. I knew enough for him to be 
able to say certain words to Mme. Ort^gue 
without teaching me anything, and my presence 
was sufficient to prevent him being tempted to 
pronounce others. 

Renard and Qu^naut went out, but not 
before the latter had said aloud— 

“We shall remain here, in the corridor, 
lieutenant Don’t fatigue yourself too much.” 

And to myself, in a whisper, near the door. 

“ Nothing to be done. The bulb is,attacked. 
It’s finished.” 

“ Catherine,” began the dying man, and the 
intervals in his breathing gave his broken 
elocution a character still more heart-rending 
than the actual phrases he uttered. It was 
truly a man, in the pangs of death who was 
speaking. “ Catherine, I came to an explana¬ 
tion with Michel in the presence of Dr. Marsal. 
He told me what you wished to do. ... 1 know 
that in his case it is finished. I fear that you 
are still of a mind not to survive him. . . . 
Catherine, you must live. You must for his 
sake. I, who am on the point of death, affirm 
to you that there is another world. I feel it 
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coming nearer and nearer. 1 see it. 1 touch 
it ... 1 know that one can suHer in this other 
world. One suffers for one's faults; for those 
one has caused to be committed. One can 
also be relieved by the good will, by the good 
actions of the living. . . . You do not know 
that this is true. You cannot be sure that it 
is false. That is what I told your husband to¬ 
day. . . . Reflect that, if it is true, your 
suicide burdens your poor Michel with a terrible 
load in the other world. If it is true, reflect 
also that your life may be useful, bountiful to 
him. ... You see quite well that you ought 
to live. ... If it is true, not one of the 
minutes you live in patience, humility, and 
chkrity will be lost to your husband. Nothing 
is lost when one offers it. What I am suffer¬ 
ing at this moment and what 1 am going to 
suffer is not lost, because I offer it. 1 offer my 
death for you, so that you may be enlightened 
and purified, so that you may live. . . 

He also said— 

** Poor Catherine ! 1 who am about to pass 
away understand that your duty is harder and 
more difficult than mine. It is so simple to 
give everything at a single stroke. . . . But, 
you see, I have suffered much before reaching 
this hour. I know that there is a great con¬ 
solation hidden in suffering that we accept .. . 
Farewell, Catherine. 1 do not ask you for a 
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promise. You would not like my sacrifice to 
be useless to you. Farewell! Leave me with 
Him, with the Man of sorrow. . , 

He pressed the crucifix to his breast, with 
the same gesture of supreme recourse she 
herself had made, but a short time before, 
when clasping the poison to her bosom. 

" Farewell,” she said, and bending over the 
wounded man's forehead, she placed a kiss 
upon it. He looked at her with a look of 
gratitude and supplication. His lips murmured 
a “ thank you ” which was no more than a 
breath. In view of a loss of consciousness, I 
ran to the door and called to Qu6naut and 
Renard. 

“ Attend to him,” I said to them. “ We 
must attempt a lumbar puncture. I will come 
up again immediately to assist you. Renard, 
prepare the instruments.” 

Whilst speaking, I led Mmc. Ort^gue, who 
followed me with a quasi-automatic step, from 
the room. On reaching her husband’s study, 
where the Abbe Courmont was still in prayer 
by the dead man’s side, I took her hand, which 
continued to clasp the bottle wrapped in the 
handkerchief. Her fingers yielded. I held 
the poison. 

“ You will live ? ” I asked her. 

Yes,” she replied.^ 
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She lives. Weeks and weeks have passed; 
six long months since the day on which» still 
all trembling under the abjuration of the dying 
man, I took the bottle of poison from her. I 
saw that she would keep her promise to live 
when she desired to assist at Ort^gue*s inter¬ 
ment to the very end. Three days later she 
was present at Le Gallic’s funeral service. 
These two ceremonies resembled each other 
only in one thing: her presence. Ortfegue, in 
a final codicil to his will, which explained to 
me the devout notary’s consternation, had 
made a request for civil burial. His aversion 
to Le Gallic was doubtless connected with 
this wish. Oh! that sad afternoon at the 
beginning of November when we took him to 
the Passy cemetery! He had had built there, 
formerly—lover of magnificence as he was 
even in death—a marble and mosaic monu¬ 
ment. The crowd pressed behind the mortal 
remains of the illustrious surgeon. What a 
contrast, in every way, with the humble 
funeral procession of the obscure lieutenant! 
After a low mass, said at eight o’clock at St. 
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Thomas d*Aquin, we conveyed the body to the 
Montparnasse railway station, whence it left for 
Tr^guier. The Breton soldier was to sleep 
there, in his native soil, that in which his 
father, his mother, all the ancestors who were 
repeated in him and whose faith he shared, 
were laid. On comparing these two inter¬ 
ments, I see a symbol in them. The officer 
lived in the communioa. He died in the com¬ 
munion. He rests in the communion. My 
poor master, in deaths remains solitary, as he 
was in the last tragic hour of his life. I can 
still hear his voice saying to me, when so near 
his end, and in a poignant tone : How alone 
one is ! ” With what emotion, when I pass 
before that Passy cemetery, I contemplate the 
huge retaining - wall which overhangs the 
Avenue Henri 'Martin! I pierce—in thought 
—the high embankment, and proceed on and 
on, until I find the vault where, in the cold, in 
the silence, in death, the remains of that man 
of genius and passion, Ort^gue, are completing 
their dissolution. I pity him. I would aid 
him, and then I say to myself that, if he still 
suffers, it is not there. 

Another person says the same as I do—his 
wife. At this very moment I am looking 
through the window on to the lawn whose 
verdant expanse stretches beneath the ancient 
trees of the hospital garden. A soldier is 
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redlining on an invalid’s .chair. By his side 
are two crutches. His eyes are bandaged. 
He came to us blind and with a shattered 
thigh. We have saved his leg. But we 
could not restore his sight. Mme. Ort^gue 
is seated by his side, reading to him. How 
much thinner and emaciated she has become! 
Her existence during these six months explains 
this falling away only too well. She has lived, 
yes, and she is living, but in the midst of the 
daily wear and tear of an activity expended 
beyond measure on behalf of our wounded 
soldiers. With the prolongation of the war, 
our wards, alas! do not become less crowded. 
Many of us are growing tired. But not 
Mme. Ortegue. Her devotion during the 
first weeks already provoked our astonishment 
and admiration. It arouses, since her hus¬ 
band's death, our admiration and dismay. 
We see her stop up night after night, offer 
to carry out the hardest, most repugnant, 
most dangerous tasks. On the slightest sus¬ 
picion of a contagious disease, she is there. 
She gives her days. She gives her nights. 
She gives her life. I—who know her secret 
—have often the impression that there is a 
suicidal intention in her charity. One would 
think that she was trying to satisfy at one 
and the same time the contradictory wishes 
of the two men who loved her so dearly: 
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to live as Le Gallic asked her to do, and to 
die as she promised Ort^gue. To enable her 
to obtain a little rest, I have begged her to 
devote herself particularly to our blind men. 
A humble task indeed! But,” as she was 
told by the Abb6 Courmont, who is also 
anxious lest her health should be jeopardized 
by such an abuse of her strength, “there is 
no humble task of consolation.” It was the 
priest who obtained her consent. The fact 
that he had this influence over her proves 
that a revolution is taking place within her. 
She is tormented by religious nostalgia. It 
is Le Gallic's personality which continues to 
act on hers, and this beautiful soul—as he 
described it—remains so faithful, so loyal, that 
even Ortegue, were he to be called back to 
life, could not be jealous of this action. The 
noble woman desires so passionately to believe 
only for his sake. Yesterday again—for she 
converses with me with a more open heart— 
she confessed to me— 

“ You reproach me, friend, with working 
too hard in the hospital. I have no other 
means of appeasement. When I am worn 
out with fatigue, after being on day and night 
duty, I say to myself: 'If Le Gallic’s belief 
is true, if there is another world, if my 
husband’s soul is not extinct, if it is in suffering 
somewhere, perhaps the little help 1 give 
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others will fall on him/ It is but a wish, and 
full of doubt. When I give way to it, an 
idixpressible feeling of calm 611 s me, as though 
a word of thanks were coming to me from 
somewhere. . . . But whence ? ” 

This simple woman’s question aims at 
nothing less than the stating of the heart¬ 
rending and inevitable problem of death. 
What, in reality, does the widow of the 
unhappy Ort^gue ask ? Whether there is an 
eternal rupture or a mysterious connection 
between the dead and the living; whether 
our present activity becomes exhausted, or 
else whether it is continued elsewhere, in a 
spiritual universe, the 6rst principle and 
supreme explanation of the visible universe ? 
Let this prolongation exist, and death assumes 
another signihcance; or, rather, it has only 
signihcance if this prolongation exists. Other¬ 
wise, it is but a termination, and what difference 
is there, apart from the pain, between one death 
and another ? All are equal to the one who 
is dying, since they annihilate equally. This 
problem, essential though it is, and one wnich 
^1 of us ought to have solved, or, at least, 
meditated on, we foiget in the ordinary course 
of life. How is it possible not to be obsessed 
by it to-day, when a universal cataclysm, 
this hqg^ long-drawn-out and terrible war, 
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affirms it every day, every hour, from one end 
of Europe to the other, to millions of beings 
to those who are fighting and to those who 
remain at home, to those who die and to those 
who survive, to individuals, to families, to 
countries, to the whole of our humanity ? Has 
the shedding of so much blood and so many 
tears a significance elsewhere ? Or is this world- 
confiict nothing but a frenzied fit of collective 
delirium, the only result of which will be the 
premature entrance of innumerable organisms 
into the cycle of physico-chemical decompo¬ 
sitions and recompositions ? It is also the 
problem which faces us at the close of this 
long narrative. To the study of it I wished 
to offer a contribution. It has been offered. 
What is it worth ? 

I said, on beginning these pages, that I 
would write them as a ‘‘memoir,”—as an 
“ observation.” The master quality of a 
memoir is exactitude. These pages possess 
it. I can do them that justice. But I could 
not prevent myself writing them in the midst 
of an increasing agitation, in proportion as 
the episodes were revived in my memory; and 
agitation is not a scientific attitude. To weep 
into a microscope has never bqen conducive to 
seeing in it clearly. On the point of concluding, 
I will endeavour to resume that intellectual un¬ 
concern which is the condition of all ob|iK!ftivity. 
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Let us sum up, then, the facts the 
establishment of which results from this 
observation. They are to be grouped under 
two headings. I see, on the one hand, a 
superior man, Ort^gue, furnished with every 
intellectual power, overwhelmed with all the 
favours of fate. Death suddenly rises before 
him. He faces it with a certain doctrine. 
He cannot adapt himself to it. Death to 
him represents the annihilation of his whole 
sentimental psychism, and the deep energies 
of his affective life revolt against it To 
him, I repeat, death represents the annihilation 
of his intellectual psychism. His pupils will 
doubtless continue his activity. The patients 
upon whom he has operated will survive 
him. His memory will not perish, but the 
most precious acquisition of his work, his 
thought, with the accumulated treasure of his 
Reflections, that power of associating his person, 
■through knowledge, with eternal laws—all this 
is going to be lost in nothingness. He ends 
by accepting this total collapse of his being 
with pathetic grandeur, but the grandeur of 
crushed resignation. It is the mind bending, 
with a gesture of desperate powerlessness, 
imder the pressure of irresistible and 
sovereign forces, which to him are mon¬ 
strous, since they have only produced him 
with the object of crushing him. Such is 
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the first of the cases considered here. 1 
see, on the other hand,—and this is the 
second case—a very simple man, Le Gallic, 
a man of action, but so modest in action. 
His intellectual representation of the world 
seems likewise very modest. He has not 
formed his doctrine; he has received it. An 
Ort^gue despises him for it. Is he right in so 
doing ? Does not a Le Gallic, without 
knowing it, bring to the interpretation of life 
the residuum of a long secular empiricism ? 
Before him death also rises. This tradi¬ 
tional doctrine enables him to accept it 
immediately, to make it the substance for 
his effort, an opportunity of enrichment for 
himself and others. His sentimental psychism 
adapts itself to it, since he is able in accor¬ 
dance with this doctrine, to offer his agony, 
with the conviction of a reversion of his 
sacrifice to those he loves. His intellectual 
psychism likewise adapts itself to it. He 
himself affirms it when he speaks of '‘his 
salvation.’’ Salvation is the keeping alive 
of the best part of his being. His resigna¬ 
tion is an enthusiasm, a joy, a love. Where 
the other fails, he triumph^. Where the 
other renounces, he asserts himself. To an 
Ort^gue, death is a catastrophic phenomenon, 
a combination of an ambuscade and absurdity. 
To a Le Gallic, it is a consummation. 
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an accomplishment. What conclusion is 
bot^'drawn ? That, of the two hypotheses 
on death whose application 1 have been able 
to contemplate in the case of these two men, 
one is utilizable^ the other not. I am well 
aware that this formula is simple to the point 
of seeming puerile. I agree that to me, 
with my particular turn of mind, it is burdened 
with such consequences. Nevertheless, my 
clinical education dictates that application should 
be, in my eyes, the definite test of theories. 
In medicine, I accept nought save verified— 
that is to say active, and therefore experi¬ 
mental—truth. From this point of view, 
strange though this change of position may 
bei* a Le Gallic appears to me to be more 
scientific than an Ortegue; just as Magendie 
showing an experiment to Tiedemann, who 
made the objection : “ But what about Bichat’s 
law replied: “I need not trouble myself 
. about that. The law is wrong if my experiment 
Contradicts it.” 

a 

I resume, again in order to state the matter 
|>recisely, the analysis of the results of my own 
experiment, and I find this other formula: 
dieath has no significance if it is merely an end; 
it has significance if it is a sacrifice.—An& by- 
the-way» ,^what hidden riches language possess^, 
and how profound is this word significance^ with 
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' its double meaning of significatimi and 
direction /—But sacrifice itself must have a 
significance. We believe we can detect this 
significance very clearly in certain cases : such 
as those of a Delanoe and a Dufour offering 
their lives in the trenches for their country. 
The sum-total of these cases of devotion 
constitutes the army. It saves this country— 
France. There is nothing to be said unless 
it is this—that it is the present immolating 
itself to the future, and one cannot see why the 
future, which does not yet exist, should demand 
this privilege if an imperative order had not 
been given by conscience, which receives the 
revelation of it from elsewhere. And behold 
we again come to Mme. Ortegue’s question: 
“ But whence ? ” And suppose the sacrifice 
has no immediate result ? Suppose the being 
for whom the devoted person accomplishes it 
does not receive the benefit, has not even ^n 
idea of it ? Mme. Ortfegue was at Le Gallic’s- 
bedside in time to hear him offer his life fdr 
her sake. She might not have been there. 
Every day soldiers are set down as “ miSe- 
ing” who have killed themselves for thdir 
comrades, and the latter have not known it, 
have been lost perhaps in spite of this sacrifice. 
Nevertheless the sacrifice was made. For it 
to have a significance, there must, .then, have 
been, in the absence of human witnesses, some 
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one to receive it, a mind capable of restoring 1 
the act which man makes for man when this 
act has no'result and no man knows it If 
this witness of unknown and inefficacious 
< devotions does not exis^ they are as though 
they had not been. Everything in us revolts 
against that. On the other hand, is not this 
Witness, this conscience, the judge and conser¬ 
vation of our own, to be met with in the world 
which physical experience reveals to us ? Is 
this not a proof that physical experience 
does not exhaust reality.^ 1 recollect some 
words which were uttered one day in my 
presence, at the close of a long discussion on 
religious experience, by the American physio¬ 
logist William James, one of the sincerest 
scientists I have met, one who has brought 
himself the most under the discipline of facts : 
*\ I believe that through communion with the 
Ideal a new energy enters into the world and 
gives birth to new phenomena.” What did he 
mean by the Ideal A force, since it is a 
source of force. Being also the source of 
intelligence, it must be an intelligence. Being 
a source of love, it must be love. There can¬ 
not be in the consequent what there was not 
virtually in the antecedent. William James 
also said of our higher psychism *‘that it 
forms part of something greater than itself, but ^ 
of the same nature, something which acts in tfe 
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universe outside it and is able to come to its 
assistance . . 

“ That is the opening of the Creed, set 
down in other words,” replied the Abb^ 
Courmont to me the other day, when 1 quoted 
these two passages to him. “Is not our: / 
believe in God tlie Father AImighty this : some¬ 
thing greater and of the same ‘nature , . , wkUh 
is able to co^nc to the assistance of our higher 
psychism . William James speaks of a 
new energy which enters into the world. What 
difference is there between this and our ; who 
M us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven . , 

So 1 seem to hear him. And since I have 
seen Le Gallic and Ort^gue die, seen the moral 
fblness of the one death, and the stoical but 
barren distress of the other, it is impossible for 
me to prove, experimentally, that this priest is 
wrong. No more can I do so when he adds, 
alluding to Mme. Ortfegue’s religious perplex¬ 
ities—and to my own, I imagine, for he is so 
acute— 

“ With what pain the poor tormented souls 
of to-day seem to seek for the truth, which 
is there, quite simple, within their i’each! 
Yet is not this very pain in the search after 
truth a prayer.^ When we feel the need of 
God, it is because He is quite close to us.” 

Paris. May—^August 1915. 
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i n^ltbh < ) >11 Hunt)nt. bylDWAKb 
Vioiul liiikv of ^rii 1 liM b> \V A 
and I I’AJiiii CiKOliMAs Inti dmli til 
by iJlfODOHl Koci JM i J, T hot Jt, l^urc 
1 D nit jiic iud 2 tftt)l pij^yLlilusli ttions 
I <r tin 8\ cljth, ji I i iKt 
pirehnxut, jox t / n 

SRTRMUS WARD’S Work* 

Ct nsii 1 \ t Cl It \s li ! rtt ut ^ ( i 
post dill dr it( 11 t (is 

ARTISl” (the Mind of the . 

1 diUdhyMi 1 \f ki no Pinson Wit) 

8 PliU Sn ill tt Kvr i I )ih 't f / I tl 

ASHTON (JOHN).-Social Life 
in tho Relg^n of Oue<rn Anne Willi 
1 11 st I 1 s Cl "iMtH M If 

aUSTKN {JANF), 1 he M <»rks of, 

i\ Icil VoiUIlKS etch C 11 HI I t 

llluslrttmis III S/Clour 1 \ W ii > 

Mjm >^ith Noks b% I iiiMii 
Johnson p>^tsv( tioi) n i r 

v>l Iht Ko\tls lit ts t 1 N't I ij ) 
Jl PKIDl Plvl |1 liICl IH 

tnd IV SI NSL ANJ) SI \S1I11I II > 

V NORIHAsGlKAinn W PI 1 
SI ASlO\ VII iiid Mil I MM\ 
I\ mi S M\NS1 n 1 1> I M I 

AUTHORS foi Ihe POCKCl. 

Clioite Pis ifj s in )sUy stktltd Iv 
A H IUaii ifnm cloth 24 netcul 
Irithtr 1111 u h 

The Poeket R. L. 8. 

The Pocket George Borrow. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Charles I>ioKen<i. 

The Pocket Richard Jefleries. 
The Pocket George MacDonald, 
The Pocket JSmerson. 

The Poolei TOomas Hardy. 

The Pocket George Bllot. 

The Pocket Charles Kingsley. 
The Pocket Buskin. 

The Pocket Lord Beaeonsfield. 
The Jf lower of tim Mind 

AD/IAS - 1 UUENNlg" (RAV - 
MOND). -Tbs Last of the Maio» 
moths* ABimatitc ^ Hvo I ^ f 

AYHSfilA {MARlO~N).-The 

Iriftb about a Nunnsfy ll\<.^«.7ii 
iAS(bii\«Qt Schcol. O (Igib bs 


AYSCOUOM (JOHN), Novels by. 

Ciowu bvo I loth, 6j each 

Prodigals and Sons, 

Outsiders—and In 
Measoglomo* Hurdoott, 
Monkabrldge 1 Paustula. 
Marotz. Cx wt) 8if, doth 2s ne(_ 

BACICRIA, Yeast Fung), and 

Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

W B Ui OV} H A With 87 llluatrdUoni 
Cr >tvp 8 no tl Ih (flf 

BAILDON (H B.). -Robert 

1 ouit Sto^ enson: A study With a 
\ itj *1 ts ( wn \0 hu IT im < ? 

BALLADS and LYRICS ot LOVE, 

stUktcdfioni Pi'itcY s Riliqu s’ Edited 
wuh in Inu duction b\ h SjDt Wich 
\Vj 1 1 )j I IU s m ( oloui iftcr Biam 
S il\\\ K I lart^tfcnp 4(0, cloth 65 nit 
Legendary Ballads, sekUed fioni 
Piit\ Uekiufs Edited with tn 
Inb imti n by E SlixwuK \^iib 20 
P) (a in L >] > a dilcf BiAbi Shaw R !• 

1 11M fi 4 4I0 flolli, t art 
]iK ib( diiiiKs m IS ilsobe had in 
Iht I MaKLIn 1 IHRAKN I It Svo cloth j^llt 
I tl f* IIh jc ithci plltdNis ntUach 

HARU5LEY (Rev. C. W.)?— 
English Surnames: Ihcir ^otirtcs 
r it (1 h di n Lf Mn cloth 7\ bi 

BARCiAIN BOOK(Thej. HvC K 

JncNiN HA I md i I wisBi UA\Y With 
) 1 lu tlii^ in<l Q 1 ibular ChiilB 
Ptn \ N 1 th " f rt net 

BARINd C10ULDiS.)7Novelsby. 

( I wii 1 tk ) i uh p >st 810 
lllu 1 tl d t lul s Cith Po IJLAK 
) \ muhiun n f / » uh 

Red Spider. 1 BYe. 

,BARKER (B. HARRISON)_A 

British Dog In Hrance * bis Adcen 
111 (siuDiieis}! les tnd couvet&d 1 )nt 
with Eie ch IkL** Illustialiuns 

by I R PRK iiiuit.n Larjteuuwn 
Svo cloth t \ ncl 

BARKER (ELSA). The Son of 

Mary Bethel i town 8vo cl )th b 

BARR f AMELIA B ). Love will 

Venture In. v 1 iwn 8%) cloth Oa 
Ciif-Ai I i)Mb)V, cloth It net 

BARR (ROBERT), Storlea'^by. 

Cr VII s\ j ilotli r (>/ each 
la a Steamer Chair. With a lllmt 
From Whose Bourne, &c With 47 
llhist!.itnnA bv Hai HLRsr and othet 
Revenge! With 12 lUu^tniUone by 
I ANci 1 OT St n i> ind otheib 
A Woman Intervenes, 

A Piince of Good Fellows, With 

I 1 II 1 il ns b> I T bPllIVAN 

The Unchanging Bast, 

The Speculations of John S^slO* 

Clown hY7 iloth Putt LV^i 

Lpiiion, medium Svo 6d, 
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BARRETT (PRANK), Novels by. 

iHwbt bds JS *.1 0/ 

The aitt of Olte Zassoulleii 
Itfittle IfteAy Ltttton. 

John Feed; aisd His Helpmate. 

Jl Reoollintf Vengeance. 

Honest Davie. I Dleat Barnabas. 
Cr dvo cloth ticl ust K\(. iUtist 
boards 7\ iich doth limp 2 inh 
Found Onilty. I Folly Morrison. 
For Love and Honour. 

Betvreen Lite and Death. 
Fettered for Life. 

A Missing Witness. With 8 lltust<* 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 

A prodigal's Progress. 

Crown hv > cl ih, 1 t / «i h 

Dnder a Strange Mask, r i Itiu t 
WasShe Justtlied? } Lady Judas. 
The Obliging Husband. 
Perfidious Lydia v\n irml ikh 
POFt 1 \ul miu N M an ) t j L \ 
Fettered tor Life Found Guilty 

The Brror oi Her Wavs t \ i 

k[ th ^ oy C}ir \r ! dmi n ! i t 

EURRlNCi rON CMIC11A b L), 

Novels by. 

The Knight of the Golden Sword. 

< r>wn S\ til Ih t f 

The Lady of Tripoli Uith lllus 
ti Uj Jiih 11 >Wii S\ » hu I mi t, 1 S 

BASKb»;VILLH (JOHN). H> 

KATiiT sjkAts iml K w J>i i tl 

1? pi 4 Qnnto hi U I 1 t« 

BaIH (fhe) in Skin llisea<ies 

_Hi T I Mit r >\ P Si i <1 i? r / 

bAYbJx I AHbSIRV. I he Book 

of the i\ Hit AIT 1 Iiimx WitlW 
ti(»iiniU C it tiud lllimti iti n. Is > il 
Svr <l th I ^ / n ( 

BEACONSFIELD, LORD. By T 

V OCONNOi M P Cl »wn St doth s 

The Pocket Beaconsfield. um 

tl >lh m f it it) i r I •* f net 

BEARD (JOHN, D.Sc). The 

En/sme Treatment of Cancer 

\\it)i IDusl Ihni S\ - X t 

BbNNL:ri fARNOLD), Novell, 

by 11 via 8 \ ) ci 1 i f y i 1 h 

Leonora. i A Greet Man. 
Teresa of Watllng Stiect* 

Tales of the Five rowus | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 

The Oates of Wrach. 

The Qhosc. i The City of Pleasure. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

Leonora pom 1 m miuox nd 

lh>! I I AK I I TIIONS tn (III) n \ (i id) 

The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

The City of Pleasure. I Hugo 
Baored and Profane Love 
A Great Man. 1 Leonora 

< iii'Ai H 1 I in vs I M 1 n l t*ich 

Sacred and Profane Love* 

Tha Ghost 


BELL (CLIVi:i. Art: a Critical 

Illusu itionA <1 s 

bmlcrui »•? ift 

BELLOC (HlLAlRh). IhcKook 

ef the Bsyeux Tapestry Uitl » 
iacsiniih uted lliu tr ili 11 1 vd 

Sv > clot) 1 T Od mt 

BENNETT (W. C.). -^Songs for 

Wallers 1 1dotli 2 


BESANl and RICE, Novels by. 

C 1 S\ ( 1 til 1 ( / < t )l I »l \ 
dhi { y \ C I h d 1 Dip / 1 

Ready Money Mortiboy. 

The Golden ButterlJy 

My Little Girl 

With Harp and Crown. 

Thxa Son of Vfilcaii 
The Monks of Thelema 
By Celia s Arbour 
The Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 

The Gave ol Mr Luorafl. 

Twaa In Iraftilgars Odiv. 

Tha Ten Years Tenant 


BE5ANT (Sir WALTER), 

NavUh by. I r Ml I tli ^ 

( 1 h t Mt U till tl lit. ^ Jill 

c idi d th 1 ) 11 ] z / 1 h 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men 

Witl I UUi'*ti it ) V 1 HI h 1 l 

The Captains Room, ^ 

All In a Oardrn Fair With l 

li it >ns ) \ )1 'll \ I i 1 MS 

Dorothy Forster. Wdhli nii ^ <. 
Uncle Jack, t th m s 
Children of Glbeon. 

The World Went Vory Well Then. 

\/ til 1 liii i U !•> I y V 1 I ill I 

Ho/’r Paulua. 

Ihe Bell of St. Pauls. 

For Faith and Freedom, ''v 
Ulus I \ I ( MS in in l I Wxi n 
To Call Hei Mine, s. W ih > I 
The Holy Rose, v VSi) I t»iP I t 
Armorelof Lyunesse* \\iU i^T s 
St* Katherines by the Tower. 

\K\i\ 1 J) II 1 n I I I T 11 N 
Verbena Ganiellla SlephanotlA. 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond ihe Dreams of Avarice 
W I li Hi I ' f \ W H 111 I 
In Dooron b Orders, e* < W t)i 1 1 u U 
The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Crattsman. 

The City of FeluHe. 


Cr \ idv 1 tl , ( / I idl 

n Fountain Sealed. 

Che Changeling 
Phe Fourth Generation, 
fhe Orange Girl, ^Vdh 8 IIIusImU me 
by 1 I H K\M 
Phe Alabaster Box. 

Che Lady of Lynn. Wiib u Uiustia** 
M n hv v> DrMUN HaMMOM> 
ff A Other Way. With u lUuttfaUoot. 
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BB5ANT (blr Walter)'-^ >tu lut i 
< rownBvo pirtpretl Ih Hdtbirk each 

Bt. Kmthtin^ a by the Tower. 
The Rebel Queen 

Fink PApra Lot i ions poti Bvo cloth gfU 
9t net etch leather pitt st net each 
LendOB. | Veetmlnatev. 
4Feruealem« (tnc Uib>iai onwitliPi i 
I H Paimar) 

aiP Rlohhrd whlttlndton. 
Oeepejrd de Coligny. 

Alt Bortft end Gondiltlone ot Men. 

C 7 IMP EnrnoNs cr Hv loth i; net cich 

The Alebeatep Box 

Verbene Oemellia Btephenotls. 

The Rebel Queen. 

8 t. Ketherine^e by the Tower* 

PoPtitAN P Dittos medium Avo fi tach 

All Boris end Conditions of Men 
The Golden Butterfly. 
Reedy-Money Morciboy. 

By Celle s Arbour. 

The Chepleln of the Fleet. 

The Monks of Theiema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedoin. 
Children of Glbeon 
XiorotlayForster. I Mo Other Way 
Armorel of l^onesse 
The l<ady of £ynn. 

My liUtie Girl. _ 

Demy 8vo cloth st net etch 
laondon. With W IUcsl Itions 
Westminst^. With l tcUmg by 1 s 

WALkBK ant 130 IHu^littions 

South IiondOB. With f Ubing by I* b 
WAX RAH and lib lllusti itioaa 
Bast Siondon, With luimg by I S 
NValkpr and ^6 lllu fidtnt by Pxiii 
Mat L RaV»N H^I mdj PRNNITI 

Crovtnb\o rltth 61 each 

Fifty Tears Ago. 1837-1887. With 
144 Itlustntions 

The Charm, tnd <ther Driving room 
Plays so 111 '' bvUiRT K\mmonx> & 

Bt, Katherine’s by the Tower 

CnPAt I DrnoN piUuicooler ir net 
The Bttlogy of Riohard Jefferies 

With P M Uiit Crown Kio buckr im 
Art of Fiction. >cip ^vo cloth IS net 

bTeRCE TaMBROSE).—I n the 

Midst of Life. ( rr> vn Bvo cloth 3 b f 
I 8 v > bi^ 2s cr H\o pU cov i i tt 

BINDLOSS (HAROLD)* Novels by. 

tnwnSN) cinh m ti eich 

g^e Mlgtrass of BonaTentnre. 
mventry^s daughter. 

JL Sowet of Wheat* 

The Gonoesslon^hnnters. 

JLlaslle’s Juju. Crown 8 vo cloth 
S$ od plciurt cloth flat bick as 

FOPCLAS Epiliov mtd um ^0 ^ «ich 

S e Oeneessleti^haBters. 

« IflttrttM of Bottovontar*. I 


BLAKE (WILLIAM): A Critfcal 

study bv A C SwiNBUS'te With a 
P>rtiiit Crownflvo biKkram 6a nd 

The Marriage of Heaven and 
HelLandASongof Uberty. Wtfa 
Introamtion by P C SroKB% A PiOR 
PNca rRi><)s Book Cr 8vo hand-snade 
I ipci bds 3? td net pirchmt ne t, 

BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 

With a Portrait Pott 8vo ctUh gilt 
top af m 1 U nther gilt edges v net 

BODKIN (McD.. K.C,). — 5hll 
lelsgh sod Shamrock. Crown 
_ 8vj,cUth far _ 

BORDEAUX (HENRI). — fhe 
Parting of the Ways Translated bv 
Louisf^ Holqhtow Cr 8vo cl f ^ 

BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 

Painters of Vicenza. With xr full- 
p4i;cFiattB Oe myBvo cloth 74 67 ntt 

b'o R ROW (aEORQET, ~ The 

Pocket. Arranged by hmv Thomas 
ifnn I )th Jr nelltalhir yt net 

BOSSES AND CORBELS^ ol^ 

BXeTEP CATHBDMAL. By L K 

PKii>EAi\ 'ind G K HOiT SHAiio 
With Ihiists Dy 8 vo cl 71 6 i net 

BOUROET (PAUL).—A Living 

Lie 1 1 msl Ued by John Da Vru ires 
Cr v^n 8vo cloth (i Ciikai 
I imiON picture covet t net 

BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No> 

_Man s Land . Po st Hvo pk t ^ds zi 

BRAND (JOHN). ObservaUons 
on Popular Antiquities With the 
Additions ot Sir HbNKV hiiK^ Crown 
^i<' th 3r bi __ 

BREWER’S (Rev. Dr) Diction¬ 

ary. 


Names in Ftctien, Allusions* 
Rsferences, Proverbs, FlotSi 
Stories, and Poems. Ciown 8vo 
jrloih 3T td net ^ 

BREW5TER iSir DAVID), 

Works by PostRo cl>lh 4r 6d each 

More Worlds than One: Cieed of 
link >{.hcr Hrpe of Chiistian Plates 
The Mariyrs of Seienoet Gaulbo 

lYCnoBkAIfR jndKXPll*X 

IfOtters on Natural Maglo* With 
miftitro us llliistntmns 

BRIOOECATECHISM: QUES¬ 

TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 

iht PORTl AkO CLUB Coos By KOREKf 
Hammond _Fcap_^8\o clo th ar W net 

BRIDGE (XS-'C.) -From Island 

to Empire: A Histoiyof IheLapansionof 
Tngl iiid by Force of Aims with Maps 
4nd Plin« Lztge crown 8\o Cl« 61, ttStJ 
ah ) crown 8vo cloth aa hsl, 
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BROWNING'S(RORT )POhMS. 

i 4 rL( tcap 4 to cl* df nU V ^ AROS P\i fr 
1 mr OR. pirch tient M net each 
Me^MtitheSi MARim&UFiRARl prtt 8 \< 
doth, '*s ntt each, leather ^ net ta( h 
JPlpjM PMsess md Men and: 
Women* 'With to plit<s m (rl>m 
ifterB toRTi^cuB nurcKDAiF 
OMmetlaPeraonm; ^nd Dramatic 
Homancee and Dyrlot. \\)th to 
Putts in Cokmr aft^ I f URiCKnALi 

BPownlnO BteMlnes. By rriiRT 
t oiuuRN Ma^nf With 1 root ^ Iit]< t 
t I ui «nd othd Becorttums b Ma\ 
vSKii/A rmmki P Cr 8 vo ii)fi f net 


BRYDEN CH. A*).-An Exiled 

Scot. With Pt ntispiecc hv T S 
C ftOMPT ON R I 1 rnun Rn >, 1 h i / 

BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poe7iit$ 

end Novele by* 

Tlie CSomplete Poetical Works of 
Rol»ert BuoJiaaan* 2 v >ib ei i 

S\o buckram with Pot triit Fronti'^ptec< 
to tich volmn** i'»t 

Croun sv> tMth, tt fd Mth post 8 x 1 
illus^rited t itids 2 % each 

The Shadow of the Bword. 

A Child of Nature. 

Qod and the Han* With ti IllustrT 
tioi s b\ Barnard 
leady Kilpatrlok 
The martyrdom of Madeline. 
Dove Me for Bver. 

Atman Water. {Foztflove Manor. 
The Kew Abelard* I Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A ston of *1 Cii mn 
The Maeter of the Mine 
The Melr of Llnno 
Woman and t he M an* 

Crown Svo cloth ^ (tl each 

Red and White Heal her. 
Andromeda. _ 

PopuiAK imrioNs medium Bvn 6d eich 

The 8 hr dow of the Sword* 

Cod and the Man. 

Poxflove Manor. 

The Martyrdo m of M adeline 

The Shadow of the Sword* Tt\j 
taifk hmiiOK Pat 8i<> U)*h ftu 
loj, zi, net letter, fti t td£,i , net 

The New Abelard Cr. Sxa ci it net 


The Charlatan. bvRoBsirrBuciiANAR 
and tlUKRAV CtownSso,cloth 

With Frontispiece by T II Podinson 
O d pnstAvo iUu^trited Imiids 2 t 

m^ANflNE^ ENAMELS IN 
MR. R 1 BRP 0 N 1 MOROAN’SeOL* 
LBCriON By O M. Dai roN With 
Hole by Roof u IRY. ind liiu^trilions 
mColour Royal 4(0 boirde, yt 6 d net 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
5adi at Home. With 91 Illmts. PoAt 
|>o» boards 2 s cloth hmp 2 j i>d 


BURTON (ROBERT). * The 

AaaCemy 01 Melsnelioly. With 1 
F» ni spece e >Ml 6/ 

CAiNU^HALL), Novels by. 

Crow n 8vo» cloth ^ i i f iv^h \ st Fvo 
illust bds 2s € ich O imp (ui rmh 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Bon of Hadar. (The Deomeier* 
Also LlfiRAK\ ImilON cnvtnHvo i,i th 
6 s each PoiuiAR I nnioNs jia»r< 
covers e«f nch ind the Fivi Iaifr 
1 DMioN of The Deemster, pr tt Kvo 
clotl 2r net icUhet mt 

CAMBRIDOC FROM WITHIN. 

Bv aAIWfcSTlNn N Wllh J IlllslM 
tons ill Col lur nn 1 K in Scpl I l<\Ki\ 
MoitLKY Beni^ Hvo rl th» 7 f i ii<t 

CAMI^ON ^V* LOVETTS.-The 

Crusse of the * Black Prince' 
Privateer Cr >vo cl II wi I > Ihusts 
fti p >t 8\o piituTi botrdj 2 

CANCER* THE EN/\^E 

IRPATMENTOP. By J<»a< 151 \iti>, 
D S< D(ni\ 8s cloth *'*t 

CANZSANf (ESI ELLA), Books 
by 

Costumes, Traditions, and Bonds 

of Savoy With u iiuibti iti us iw 

Colour and sonv in I nc l>emv<{to(l 
7 ir net \eiluin i^lt fd ntl 
Piedmont. B> Psiftia Cak/mni ml 
FI^A^OlR Kcinpr With ^2 I Hits 
trail )i s in Colour znd many u I uu 
Demvato cloth ^ nrl _ ^ 

CARLVLB (THOMAS). ~0n the 

Choice of Books P s M > P f 1 isOa 

CARROLL tLEWLS). Book«> by7 

Alice In Wonderland W ith u Col 

snd nuny Lmt I Ins by MiinUM 
SmFKBY Inn 41 ilpU t M net 
Feeding the Mind. With 1 Ptcfict 
ly W H Dwmik P t h\t boards 

r r»i U itl I f I 

CARRUTH {HAYDi:N).-The Ad¬ 
ventures of Jones. With 17 lUusts* 
h ap 8\o f ilurt i Mr i cU th rt (xl 

^STELLANE (MAR(^IS DE^ 
-Men and Ihinss ot My rime* 

Irii ht d In A J i txkiKA lU Matios 
W thaP) lr»i' DemN Hvo cl 6t net 

CHAMBERLaIn (WithMR.)lN 
THH U S AND CANADA. By Sir 
Wll lot DHBl Ma^coCk KC M G with 
3j llhistp Dcin> 8>o cloth, I2t 6rf nrt 

CHAPMAN’‘sl;aEbRaE) WcTrlu. 

Vol 1 jPlays Complete inrJudlnif the 
f) vbHul Ones -\ol II Poems and 
Minor InnsUtioiis with Fssay A. P 
SwiNBtRNS—Vol in, IfanslauOiht of 
the Iliad and Odyz>ey Thtee Vohi 
crown 8 \u, cloth 32 6 d each, 
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CHATFIELD-TAVLOR (fl. C.I. 

Oollloatt A I4(V W ifh (( IlUi tr i 

limw l)<invSv< ilrth, If net 

FaiiR«*s Pathway. Cl \ ) < < ck 

CHAUCBR for Children: A Ool- 

defiKey ByMt^ H is hawms Wit) 
8 Cotinttd llxtt in I W I xU 111 
< fown |tri <lolh hd 

Chanoep tor Schools, unth thi m 

ot his 7lint., uid hn W irs Py Mr 
H K Hawus DuijKo cloth iti 
Scr Ih> flTT KTNC s() \ ICS p i( _ 

CtlBSNBY (WEATHERBY), 

NoveU by. Ci tilth ; i/enh 

The Cable^man. I The Claimant, 
^he Romancfl of a Qneen. 

CHBSSf The Laws and Practice 

of; tsith 111 Antiysi x tht 0)tn ii «• 
By Hoivifa) •‘TvnMUN 1 dnad b\ 
k, B WoRMAtt) Ci<wiihv> tkilh Si 

The Minor Tactics of Chess • a 

Treitwc on the Utpl lymcut ot tht 
>or(tsin obcdirn i Sti lUpu Pimnf le 
By F K YotJNf ind I t How i r i 
Long fcAp dvo t^oih i (^i 

The Hastings Chess Toaraament. 

Aug Sept i«)p "VViih AunotiU ns b 
PiLisBUK\ 1 A fc.r k Tai rasi ir sn inti ^ 
bCHlBFFR^ liiCHMANN BAKDrillMN 
BLACKRDRVr CrtVsUKRO J I >St f V 

MaoN ind Mbin ilsn n >gi i; hus ind 
FoitriUs 1 dittd h\ H I Cm '^HlRi 
—h^O < I )th ->1 

child-LOVER’S CALENDAR 

(Tbs) for loi.t Illusti dtd in ( lotus 
bvAMRUA UOWKRf»Y iruno, ticluri- 
cfotli j\ not 


CLIVE CMrs. ARCHER). Novell 

by. Post R^n tl hi fx bds e4 

Paul Ferroli. 

Why Paul P^roU Killed hlsjrife. 

COLLINS (J. CHURFON, M.AJ 

Jonathan fiwift. Ci 8vo lI n 

COLLINS (MORTIMER and 
FRANCFb), Novels by. Ci Rvq 11 
til f nh piist ) illu td bds at tach 

Prom Midnight to Midnight. 

You Play mo False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar* 

The Village Comedy. | Frances. 

Post S\o illustiittd b )-ird8 2 \ cTch 

Transmigration 
A Fight with Foptnae. 

Sweet Anne Page. 

Sweet and Twenty* 

COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cl Rvo cl At tkt tich poslKvo pulurc 
loiids i each cl liimi 2 « (d civh 

Antonina. ( Basil J Htdeand Seek 
The Woman in White, 

The Moonstone, i Man and Wife 
The Dead Secret, j After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name | My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. | Poor Miss Finch 
Miss or Mrs ** I The Black Robe. 
The New Magdalen 
Frozen Deep. A Rogae's lilfa. 
The Daw and the Lady. * 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen tieaves. 

Jezehors Daughter. 

Heart and Science I Say No*’ 
The Evil Genius, j BUtle Novels 
The laegaoy of Cain I Blind Xaove. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN¬ 
CIENT ENQtl&ll C< Hk Ud nncl ar 
ran|ta b\ kbliu Kit krui Post t\o 
Wofh, -It hd rut Pit<hmtnt «>\ n< t 

_a/fi HFWMvnihVAL IHRVRY V JO 

CLARE (AUSTIN).—By the Rise 

of the River. iniwnSvo cloth of 

CLAYTON (MAR(iARET)TBooks 

for Children by. 

OWplng in the Forest. With i 
Colourea lllu'tts inrt nnnv iii Line by 
the Author lutp /o O tli net 
Hmabel and Crispin, With mmy 
Illustrations I)ctnvS\o sloth, ( i net 

CLODD (EDWARD). - Myths 

and Ureaitiff. CtowuSvo cloth (a 


COBBAN (J, MACLAREN), 

by. 

mu Ourii ot Sonia. Post 8n> iiiui 
tnited bo^ids, 7 f 

Tha Red Bnltaa* Crown Svo, clith 

iHustiated huaidk u 

SAe Burden of IsabeU Ciown Hvo, 
S . 


The liegaoy of Cain. Ciown Sv> 
cloth Is net. 

PoppiAK FniiiONS mcrDiim Bvo f/.euh 

Antonina. | Poor Miss Finch 
The Woman In White. 

The Law and the Lady. 
Moonstone, i The New Magdalen, 
The Dead Secret } No Name 

Man and Wife | Armadale 

The Haunted Hotel | Blind Love. 
The Legacy of Cain. 

The Woman in White lArcr rvpp 
hiNi* PAPi'R h >niO\ I’ott Svo cloth 
giUtop 7i n<t Unlhcr pihtdfts 
The Frozen Deep, larc/t i yi f 1 uiT 
bmp nso cloth u net 

COLQUHOUN (M.'j.)?—Every 

Inch s Soldier Crown tvo cloth, 
5£.()d jpo t '♦Mj^illustraUd bo4rd9 

COLT-BREAKINa^Hlnt^iib By 

W MHnicHlsoN Cl 8co cl 6d 




COLTON (ARTHUR), -- Tile 

Belted Bess, Crown Avo cloth M 


COLVILL (HELEN n.).-The 

incubus, Crown bvo. noth, tu, 


e 
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COAIPENSATION ACT (THE). 
1906! Who jpays; to whom, to 
what, and woea It la applicable. 

By A CLFUFWrBuwARi ) M P Crown 
Bvo If net X tyi net 

COMPTON(HERBERT}.NoveMby 
TJia iBlmitabla ttra. Masalng- 
It^wi CrowtiSvo cloth 3^ tU FOlU 
JL.AK i^mixON mec^ni Rvo 6 d 
Ctojvn8\iT (loth C4<h 

Vha WUfnl Vay 
Tha Quean oan do no Wrong 
To Defeat the finds of Justice. 

COOPER (E. H.), Novels by 

CtcwnHvi il>t1i (d h 

GeofToi^ Hamilton. 

The Marquis and Pamela. 

C O R N W A L L.— Popular 

Rooiaecps of the est of Pti^land 

(.oUcctid b) )\ » f I Hr sr 1 K S \J tl 
l-v^u llaus by Gtoiui' Crlikshank 
r r I ih *■ I 

CRADDOCK (C. EOBI RT), by. 
The Proph*>t of the Great Smoky 
Mountatn^ < r ^ n < i )ih 3 

p r sv Jt 1 I cl L nds 

Hls Vanished Star Cionmx ^ 

cl tl < / 

The Windfall Ci wii fv 1 ; 

^ ' Fll A1 J DHK N I th t 

CRE 5 SWEI L {C. M ) lhe| 

Mnkine and Breaking of Alnlan^ur 

11 \\i M Hr 

CRIM (MAIT^. Adventures of 

a t ill Kchel c >^11 \ h t * 
i st M il <11 ir 

CROCKEl i (b. R.)andotheih. 
lalps ol our coast ]> U 
t f 11 II GjI n I i kKKM H } l>]l> 
I r<t< IK O 1 ( W C t Al K 1 S 1 u 
With 1 lUu ll it 1 bv hUANK BK\N(a 
>\Y\ \ s 1 Ih W 

CR 05 SIMARC 1 ARET B.). Novels 

b>» Cr v\iis% ( ti] ov each 

M Question of Means. 
Opportunity 
Up to Perrin’s. _ 

A Question of Means. Popi lak 
I 1 inoN m tl uin ii\> ( i ^ 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL- 

MANACK. C liiiplele in 'Pvo Si Hii » 
Ihv I'lKsr froin X83S to 184^ the 
Si^cONU from 1&44 to 185^ With niin> 
hiiiidied W 'loUcuts and Steel Phtes by 
Gl OKOP C KL IKSHANk aild Othf 18 1 WO 

V Is ciown8v> (loth net c ich 

CUMmInO CC. >. GORDON), 

Works by Oimy Svo chth eicb 
In the Hebrides. W th 74 iiinstt aic ns 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. WUh ll tisti iti its 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 

With aP lilusii itwm^ 

Via Oornwall to Bgypt. 1 rontis 


CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Grown 8 U »lh 1 <i/ tstp 
pal 8vo lilnst lUd h udb is tub 
cU th imip < 1 t I h 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. I Mr Jervis 
Diana Barrington, l /ntertereme. 
TwoMastera t APamlJy Ulksness. 
A Third Person | Proper Pride. 
Village Tales & d tingle Tragedies. 
The Ro&l Dady Hilda. 

Married or Single? *To Xiet.' 


CI w 1 k th ( i e \.h 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmaino s Ptiat 
Jason ( Beyond the Pale. 

Terence Wi c 1 1 r » 1 

The Cat s-paw W ii 1 lilublfiti ts 
The bpantsh Neokloco Wit) h 

n i 1 i i A \l i( hcipl 1 
will t ti} X tiiH \<.i 1 net 

A Roiling Htone 


Ckuu h ) I li post H\ 

M mt f / CJcl 

Infatuation. | Some One filse 


I (H 1 I jli>\ 1 U 1 V O e t ( 

Proper Pride The Cats ^aw. 

Diana ttiriington 

Pret^-y Mtts RrvUle. 

A Bird ol Pavsage. 

Beyer ; the Pair. 

A Family Likeness. 

Miss Balmalnea Past. iCi 8vo 1 

M'lrried or Single ’ 

The Real Lady riiida. 

The Spanish Necklace. 

A Rolling Stone ( Infatuation. 

CUPID AND PbYCHE (from ‘Ihe 
OoidenAss’ ot Apuleiusin Adfing* 
ion'A trsnAlatfOO) Vvtlh 8 lllustta 
i i I In r M I) } oiij Mf rro(K 
!•< |t r1 t 1 c v« r s u t 


CU 5 SANS(JOHN E.I.—A Hand- 

book of Heraldry. W h 4 oSW Lu s 

^ id ( It 1 IMit s (t Mn^\oil(h( 

DANKY (hRANKj.-A Coquette 

III crape 1 1 ivj pictiiio covu 

< I (t lh 1 ml 


DA U DET (ALPH 0 N 51 :l — The 

I vangelUt or Fort halvatlon 

Cl 8 v tl 1 / 4 t ‘•v I US ** 

DAVENANI (I RANCIS', -Hints 
lor ParenlA on t hoUr of ProfoA^lon 
for I heir Sons tr>wii Kvo u f/ 

DAVIDAON (H. C.). Mr. bsd- 

ler'« Baugbttro. t r 8vo I lb» 6d , 
C HI Al I \ ni si th Ik net 

DAVIES (Dl. N. E YORKE-I, 

Works by ( is j ti cl it6Je4 
One Thousand Medical Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints \ Moilur* Giiidr 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Foods for the Fat). 

Aids to Lorg Life. Cr Svo 2 .. clsigj, 
Wine and Health. How to ea|o> 

b( th t t(/wu 8v > < 1 >tb| ll 6J 
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DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels 

by Crown 8><) clnih, td each 
Tha Bogna of Ry e* f H»L 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Crown 8)1) buckram, 6i each 
FouFFvenobwomeii* With PortraiU 
BlAteentli Centiufy Yitfaette&) 

Id rinee btrleb, each hr alto bma- 
i vPfiR Lninovs pott 8%o cloth, at art 
( tch leTther at net each 

A Feladfn of FlinimtliPopF» and 
other Papera With a Illusfnitiona 
filda-wallc Studlea With 5 niuats 
Old Kenelngton Palaee,dEo with 
( Illustrations 

At Prior Park, 8 lc With 6 lUualrntu na 
Rosalba'a Journal Svt witholUus 

DONOVAN (DICK)e Det^tive 

Stories by l^ost 8vo lUutkr itcU 
bonds za each cloth ar 6J eich 

In the Grip of the Lav* 
Sueptelo^Aroused. 

Cl vu <1 1) ( i <ach pictuieU at ea 
p st8vo bo*irds 2 ei doth At 6d ei 

The Man from Manohea'^er 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
Wanted I _ 

Crown Svo c]>th it ( i eicb 

Talcs of Terror J Deacon Brodte. 
Tyler TatloolM^ivate Dwleotliro 
Criwn 8vii iloth, i y tAth post Sio 
ImidA it tich clc»Ht Itmr it 6d aath 
Chronicles of Michael Daneylteh. 
a racked to Doom, 

Traokeil and Taken. 

A Oetectlve*B Triumphs 
Who Poisoaed Hattyounoaii? 
Caught at hast, 

Link by Dink I Riddles Read. 
From InfowationReceived. 

The Man-lfunter, <i wuhvo picture 
cloth |) )st bvo iltust bds, 2t , cloth 
Ump js id _ _ 

Dark Deeds Cr)\sr h\o cloth limp 
2t ft* ) ictiirc 4l>th fl »1 bT 1 2> 

The Recdrcii"of^Yinoent Trill. 

Cl Svo, U , ‘^t 6/ pb t lI Hat bl s 

SiiAiploion Aroused* Ciown Hto 
I All n net, 

DOSTOEVSKY (FYODOR). 

Letters of, T msl-ited by 1 riin 
( oiuuRV Mum WithiblllustrMion^ 
Demv » I wknni yt 6 / net 

DOWLINQ IRICHARDI. — Old 

Corcorsn's Money* Cr fivti cl (ti 

DOYLE (A. CONANj.^The Plrni 

of OIrdlestone ( r 8yo cloth u 6d , 
^ PivpiIAR 1 nniov medmm > Oi 

DRAPER Tw.'h.). — Poems of 

the Love ef Bnylend. ct >wu Bvo 
I>ctoi lied twr II net 

DU MAURIER (QEORQE)» The 

SAtlrlet of the Vlctofisns 3} f 

Mar Mb Wool With 41 lUustnttocs 
J C4P 4 to cloth, 7s dd n<t. 


DEAKIN (DOROTHEA). Stories 

Crown 8vo, ciothy v ^ 

The Poet and the Pierrot. 

The Princess A the Kitchen-maid. 

DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 
Crusoe With n musts by Georgs 
CRuiKsn Pi tt 8 to cloth gUt top 

it net leiither idltidgrs ai net 

OE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
MsnuscHpt found In a Copper 
Cylinder Ciuwij hvo doth with 10 
llTu.tiiU nis by GlT BERT GAT L, 3J td, 
_po I ►vo iHuMi did bo«ds 21_ ^ 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

Historyof X’v Ai unm W CLAvri 
MA With niusDtmy8vocl lutbd ntl 
Devon: Its Moorlands,Btresms, 
snd Coasts 3> Lady Kiisaum 
Kohiikoii* lUustMted lu Colouis bs 
h J WinbERY 1 cip 4to cl «oi net 
Also i c fib M XR EoiixoN with >^0 lUujtr^ 
tiona l( tp 4to doth 71 (td lut 
Folk Rhymes of Devon, w 
CKObs/\o l)<m> Sio d ih (Jd ml 

DEWAR (UEORCrE A.&.), Books 

by Ctewti8\o cloth tis netcicli 

The Airy Way 

This Realm, This BnSiaud, wah 

9 lllusti4ti in Alaopublishid it at id 

DEWAR' (T. R.^. — A 'Ramble 

Hound the Olobr With 220 Ittustn 
turns ( T iwu Mo d ith 71 ( / 

DICKENS (CHARLES), “ The 

Speec-bes of. With Pojt ot Pott 
8^0 cloth if net U dint $ net 

Charles Dickens. IW Aige’rnon 
CliAKlfs S\vi\EiKSi <rown 8v 
vUtb (a net 

Dickens’s Children. With 10 Pt iw 
in^a in Cfl>ur t^ Iis^k Wjiiiox 

SMI III (r(Wti4 to d th tt iil 

The Pocket Charles Dickens; Pass 
tgfs (hos 1 b> AiiifU H IhATi 
Tbino d Pi v ml U ithci gll 11 

DI^IONARIES^. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. Pv 

W Davi \lOKI Al;A&4s Vol X (AU Gi 
Uem> 8\o cloth ic 0/ net 

The Resbder^s Handbook By Tvv 

£ C hKi>wvR 111 ) CiownSvc clutli 
<yd flit 

FamUiar Allusions. FyW A indC 
C WriFEiJ-R UrnyfitoU 7« 6/net 
FamUlar Short Bayintfs of Great 
Men. Witii LxpUuituy NoUf b 
bAAtnu A tlTNI AM Cr 8vo o) 7t 6/ 
The Bland Dictionary : Hi totu 1 
and Anrcaotil CrowoBvo cloih f*s (d 
Vardi, Facts, and Fhraees: A 
Patiotar> <if Cuiious MitUia* 3 \ r 
BdWAIPS C rown 8vo cloth i ui 

ofSlNET^lFRNESTjr France 

mi ttrrself Again. Demy 810, cidh 
adi, set 
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DRAMATISTS. THE OLD. 

EditeH by Col CT;N\r\(rH\M <r i\ * 
bloth 'vlth Porlr'i'ts Sa 6 # pfr Vo) 

Bu 4 piifloil*a Wbvkft. Wilh 

and a Biognpbiol Mentuir b) WuuAAr 
GiPiOKU Ibree Vuls 
Ctapmaa'a Vprks. 1 brc6 vois v >1 
C 1 ht Pla^ s complete * VoL If. Pmin 
ind It inalationc with Is^iy by A C 
SW]\oim\B Vol III Ihe Iliad 11) 
Odyssey 

Marlowe’s Works* OncV->U 
Massinger's Plars. One Vol 

DUMPY books'” (The) for 

Children. Roy 1 doth M uci 

nvl 

l.The Plamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The Bohool-boy's Appron 

tlco B> I V, 1 UAS 

4. The Story of Black 

SaiAbo* isy Hmin IUnnui ian 
niu traed in col »u s 


DUMPY BOOKS < Mttnut I 

R n il > <.1 ail I lid n h 

38 Ten Xiittle Bigger Boys. By 

NToka C \ j* 

8 T. HtimptyBnmpty’s Little Son 

iiitb 1 M K Cm 

86 Simple Simon. By Hr 4 .bn R. 
CRO*«S lUusliritcdu ( dours 

39 Tbo Little Frenchman 

I i>r (oTmi* 11 usU tUd m 1. Iiuisby 
K ] I Rf 7 I ( 

SO. The Story of an Irish Potato. 

Ih I in SciK 1 rn 1 lllu t i (ol 

DUNCAN (SARA JHANNLTIE), 

Books by. < il b • ( ^ * i<,b 
The Simple Adventuros ot a 
Membahih. ^AUb i u aions 

Veraoit''s Aunt. iib 47 lUi lUaii ms 

< r h\ i a I I 

DU1T(R0A1E:SH C.)7~Ens:land 

and India Fn^irtst duiinf Otic 
Hull l^c s CicwnHso ilitt 


7 A Flower Book. 1 iu<itr \Ud n 
coUiirsby Nvisii Rin>on 

8. The Fink Knight. By] R Mon- 
si u Tilustiilfd u colours 

9. The Little Clown. P> i < ohi 

10 AHorseBook. ByMAu^ loi 1 xi 
lIInsttAUd in cilouTP 

11, Little People: m \41 Ut f> 
Hinrs MSYKUAncl J W H Croisni 
I lliistnUd in c douts, 

12 . A Dog Book. By 1 lUEi llui M 1 1 
i\itl Pictutes ui colours by C f ic \ 
Moor] Pakk 

IS, Dollies. By Richakt) Himii 
I llustTTled in udours by Kviii i 017 

17 Fetor Piper’s Praotlcal Prin- 
Olples. lliuHti ited in coloui 

IS Little Snilte Barbara. I 

111 smirMarlh Illuslrattdiu coM 

20 Towiooks and his Wooden 
Ro**sa By AiiCK M Ann ins 
lliu ill coUursby Honor c .Ai 111 o\ 
Zl, Three Little Fozas. Hv mar 
TOURIII lllusti Ued in colours 

22. The Old Man’s Bag. Pv i U 
H CPosLAsD HUa b\ | R Mo\ lit 

23. Three Little OobUns Jh NT 
Q Tsr( AKI lllu Uatediii c >)ours 

25. More Dollies Hy Kk hai i> in > 
iiiv I Hus ui oioinhv Kuiii ( onii 

26, Little Yellow Wang-lo. 1» M. 
C Bfir lUusti Ued me aoutik 

28, The Sooty Man, B> r B 

MACKINNON and hDAN Coy PKC lUus 

30. Rosallna. llluslrAtcd m colours b\ 
Jean c Vicht^k 

31. Sammy and the Snarly wink. 

lUustnt«*d in colours by Ll NA aod hOR 
u\N Aun 

83. Irene’s Christmas Party. Ih 

RtCHARU Ulster IDu*. by Ki in cobb 
38. The Little Soldier Book Hy 
jKbSItPoiL IlUtstrited ut iou)At> 
HEsR\ MATI'R 

35. The Dutch DoU’s Ditties. B> 
C ACBKFT MOOKE 


LDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novrib by. 

A Point of Honour. I 8 ^o, 

1 liH t d 1 ) lids 2f 

Archie Lovell. Ltown 8\a cloth 
post's tlluUxUedb ttd^i 2f 

A Piaster Saint. Cr cloth (>ti 

EDWARDS (ELlEZERjr- 

WordA, 1 acts, and Pbraara: A Ul 

lion in (fcml >us t,hialnt uidOut of the 
iV u Ma ters Ciowti 8x0 cl >lh 3? 6« 

EQERrON ' (Rev. J.' C.). ^ 

Susaex Polk and Sussex Ways, 

Willi 1 om Illust^ ( town 8vo cloth 

EUQLESl0N“ (EDWARD;. - 

Roxy. P )St o, illustrated b< ai lU 

ELlZABbIHAN“VERSEr I he 

Book of. I ditffl with \ol( hv>\ 
iRMinwxin trw T-N cl » 3 ' ^ 

I (I x cUum ciU 7_ f't 

EpToUSHMAN (An) In Paris: 

J PC ilkutic ns < f I ouls Phi j f an tU 
1 )i fue OcvciiBvo bu I r uii s Of 

EPIST'oL^ OBSCURORUm 

VIrorum (1515-1517) 1 dm U\t 

with iiDsiiti ti N>i &c 1V h 
! ox U > buvkriin, Uft 

EXETe”r 5CIK>0L, The Pound ^ 

Inzof H> H ii<iv)PAiEi. Uemn 
4t clrth n t _ 

EYES, Our: HowloPreserve Hv 

lonv Rm»UMNt Cro w n Sto clot h 1* 

FAI^RY "tales from 

TUSCANY. R PA 7 UIIA M AMEr 

1 )N juiu J n»o clo th M I pt 

FAMILIAR AILUSIONS: Miv 

idluicrii Ini null >11 ByW A aodi 
G WHI*riES X>tn)> 8x0 U 7 s tu net, 


9 
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FAMILIAR SHORT SAVINGS 

of On^iit Mali. By^S A Bbvt AM 
Crotfro 8vo, clot h 7 j 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Po8t 8vo olotb 4^. Od each. 
fXhm Ohsmloal History of 
Oudlos Ltt.tnie4 delivet-LcI bttotc 
hi?inil« Auditm^ Edited by Wii i i\M 
CrooKI s ^ ( S With nuip<r nih TIi ists 
dn tke Yarlons Forces of Nature, 
and tlielr Belatlons to each 
other* i ditad hv Wj[ I lAM C ROOK&s 
KCS With lUustri^o^_ 

PARMER (MnNRV).~Sla\es of 

_Chancat A \o\«i <1 8\o c\ 

ll^RRAk (F.W., 1>.D.).—Ruskin 
ss e RelisJous leather. Squan 
_ifqnO^cloth with 11 >nti5, piccc it net 

PARRER~(J. ANSON)-War; 

iiuee L^snys Crown *<vo cloth it ( / 

PENN (Q.’MANVrLLE), Novels 

hy. ' Crown St o c loth Ci each 
pust8v(] illtjstri id hoird^ 21 etch 

The New Mistress. 

Witness to the Deed. 

The Tljer Lli/. 

The initejyiiKln. ^ 

Cro>An8V(i cloth 14 cf c kK 

A Woman Worth Winning 
dnrsed by a Fortane 
The Case of Alisa Gray* 
Ckimmodore Jank. 

Black Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Bouble Cunning* 

A Fluttered Dovecote* 

King of the Castle. 

The Master of the Ceremonies* 
The Story of Antony Grace. 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Mald*s MIsohlef* 

The Bag ot Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Baste. 

Running Amok. | Black Shadows 
The Cankerworm* 

So Like a Woman. 

A Crimson Crime* c lown svo cloth 
6 d pictuitilolh flitbvk 2t 
POrtlAR FomONs nfurlluiii b/. ri<h 

A Crimson Orimo* 

A Woman Worth l^nnlng. 

FILIPP! (ROSINA).-Inhaling 

A Romance* < ownftvo doth o 

mEWORK^- MAKlNfi, “The 
Complete Art of. By *1 

Wtlh 4h7 Ct 8vn cloth s? ti 

FITZQBRALD (PERCY), by. 
FUtalSero* crown tuo tloth,jv oi 
p^Bvo,inust r4tecl boa tds 2? 

PtUtilVO itcd bond4 2s each 
BeUilkinna. I ^ BoUy. 

S he isMly of Brantome. 

eUW Forgotten. 

TnhlNMnd Mrs* Tiilotson* 
BoiMnty»Sve Brooke Btreet* 


r iSHER (ARTHUR O.)o-The 

ItBod of Silent Poet. AVith 4 ^rontis* 
piue by G B ARUOtR Cxtnnbvo, 
_ dotbidi. _ 

FLAMMARION (CAMILLEI*-^ 
Popular Astronomy. IransUtrd 
by r 11 T akd Goki 1 ]< A S With lloj 
Jt itionft. Medium Sv ) cloth iot 6a 

FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(The). Set iu the bt mtliul Pi nftr ni; f 
UpV deMMi^d by Mt Uirrkri P 
Mol NF Punttd oil hand m idi pi( n 
yirSlnlbufl Pueplique, Ac. in it } hifviin- 
HUN Witlll II Ihll itl DTIlit Umt )< th 

Tyj art»iih< Ai iM ii.«>ffNoitMAji Wi kin 

HON 1 |» s ) (I MB 40 bdK, 

11 fW «(f 4tlli m J \n net 

The Slorettl or Little riovreve of S. 
Fvaaoie. Iiiiialeti H v Pi if ) vv Aitsori) 
M \ 'niilt ’miliiKtraU libint lht>]f ir in 
tilt VhS in the 1 lurtiitiHii lUurt (475 
iimilfieiit pi H) FnntMl HiH 1 ind Ink 
inm> 4t<> li iHrda * 11)1 ii t Ttllum ntt 
Songe before Sunrise. X\\ AinravoN 
< UARisMRTATKBUANe (4''5numberedf opieM ) 

1 ituiui in r (1 inri Mill ( r wn 41 > toftrdn 
lift III! \ Mil ini Vs <e( 

The Merilage of Heaven and Hell and 
A Bongo( Liberty. H\ WirrunJliAvs 
Wnh I ifnluttion ir F fl MroKB* <ioMn 
H> t HrlK T fd net imuhiiKiit S« not 
Sappho Out Jliindiid I rn <1 Ut ilima 
( asman dnialJ<.ruwn Svo, iotrd^ oet, 
lar 1 mentRilt^ net 

Memorlale dl Holte Btatne e Pliinre, 
Bono iQoiyta Ofpta dl Flopentls* 

1 luion limited to45 )*01 leu) Peini avo 5s 
lut hmj ><lhiui Us rd n t 
Olymple The Latin Text of Boooaoelo'e 
Fourteenth Bolegue, with nn KuvhHh if u 
dnini Hill (<i sipiiiiiieitm iuaIUi tir 
iKICAKI < or I ASf / J {tl]> BJl I A I h t KTl 
Mire fi ItuUe of N lAit of tilt M'4 I iiuied 
to 5Uf) ( lies flip 4tc liudinudi i iiei 
b arilK fts not vMIum ( t ntT 
Btevenaon'a Peema. i miiere KUUtin 
hu »U t<»p it*), cl )tb UT 67 n 1 '\ehetfftlf 
6« mr 

The Poems of John Keats. ^ t wt) ai 1 nir< d 
jn (hiinitotfi al ord r i i I diu 1 by Mr 
SriiyrT ( or vrv Jn uIk *4 mil 4io loads 
net bnctiim Siv ntt lAnoB Fai ni 
KuiuoN Umn d 10 J50oo|ieT n iMiihind 
imde Min j jKhment 31 <» t1 aci v*lluiii 
45i lift 

Flanders* The Little Towns of. uffmcl 
rutHb> ALnsrr DrisriNfiiK withalVif) 
tfr^ Lettei ir«inyu]iir\ bhiftsHBN Idin n 
limited to 500 numUrtd i jkt IUm> 4to 
bdA,l n Fd net t ihiin iJ u u l 

FLOWER BOOK (The). Bv 

COKblANCF i>MIDI}>N AlvM ISLt> Add 
Max^'ttl Armpifid Lnii^c foap 4to, 
l] , r, oct p irchment Rilt 71 6<f net 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

Dumb* Crown Svo doth, 6 d 

FOITTESCUE’S TaTISS) 

RPMINlSCrNCSS. With Portraits 
and other 111 lists ptmvSvo cJ. i6t pet, 

FRANCO-'BRITISH E’^Hlifl- 
TION (The) Folio cl< (h lor, 6rf oet 

FRANT^aTJ (OlLSlRT)'.—dneiof 

Us: A Novel m Verse. Demy 8vo, 31 6 d* 
net crown Svo paper, u net. 
‘*Tld'Apa*': A Poem. Demy 8vo, 
boards 2f 6d net . 
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FRANCILLON in. E.), Novels,' 

Clown 8vdi» cioUi 3 t ^ 04 cU 
8 vo lUustr ited boards is 

On« by One. I A R«ai QaMZi* 

A and lilft Shadow. 

Ropoa oi iiiufttiatu as 

P )st bvu illusLi ded b > uUs t ich 

RoxnanceB of tho X^aw* 

Kind OP Knave ? ) Olympia. 


OAULOT (PAUL) The Red 

Shlrta A J ac ok Die iLttor It'int 
)it<d by (ous i>8 \atnhs (rovi^ 
S\i> iUHis w Ihbl MUl }) (.< i > ¥\ 

’^ooii iK L i piktuu 1 tl liithuk a 

CjL.PARI)(DOK01tii:A) 

of Curd< and Cream ^ H » il 


JaokDoylesiHmdbter Ci 8\ >u y ^ 

FREDERIC IMAROLD), Novels, 

by. Post sv > tlclh bc^ each 
^ iliuatnUd hotrds 3 t rach 

Seth’s Bpotber'a Wife. 

The Idowton Girl. 

FREEMAN {H. AUSTIN)--John 

Ihorndyke’aCoses. Itiusti it< d h\ II 
M Bkuck a. (rownSva clola 0/ 
i*apunu 1 anioN mLliumHvc a 

FRY’S cHERBERl) Royal 

Guide to the London Chaiitice 

I ditrd bj fOUN L \M< 1 ubh { 

AnnudU Ci )wa Svo cljlb t j 

FURNITURE. Hy Lmhi h biN(,i i 

ION ^VithllUHt K )v Sva cl 1< s lit 

UARDENINU BOOKS, t8v<, 

1 c ich ci (1i 1 s bi ( icb 

A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse. l>> wi or< h on n\> 
Household Horticulture. IW Ium 
mcMVKi JJ MRoi i> IilustriUd 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

B> lOM ]r ( 48011 ) 

Our Kitchen Garden l \ Ium 

flKiOJu PohtSvo (l<th Ti ncl 

Vine - Growing in England i 

PracUc tl Guide H M loi With 
niusts Ct_hvo Ws If i f / n 

GARNETF (EDWARD). 1 he 
Three Great ku&slan Novell^<& 
(ToUtey, Turifenev. DostoevsK) ) 

Crown » I loth is net 

GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

Crown 8vo cloth yc c ich 
post flvo illustr.it(d bauds 2$ cith 

Robin Gray. | The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree, 

Qneen of the Meadow. 

CiownS^o pitliiubou s ai c ich 

For Dack of Gold. 

What Will the World Bay*’ 

For the King. i A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 

In ICiOve and War. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

By Mead and Stream, 
pjuioy Free | Loving a Dream* 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart’s Delight, f Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Host S\o ii ust h t 
is , HOPi r M 1 ntnoN uifclmni s\u 

(town Hv > c! >tb 1 n t, 

A Heart’s Problem 
Ih Love and War. 


GIBBS (A. HAMILrONl. 

Ch«adle and .Son C cn ii << 

UIBNEY (SOMERMLI F).— 

^>pntetiLrd t (i si cl h 

GIBSON (L. 5.), Novell by. 

t r VII >1 )fli ^ ( 1 h 

The Frcema .one i Burnt Spices 
Ships of Deeiie 

The Freemasons, ciuif h Uh n 

|u*iu< io\Li I net intdiunMf fi 

GILBERT’S (W. S.) Original 

Plays Int^ciK 1ZM HuiKluino 
J >t (l)th It t i>, tl itif I iclt 
tc ilhci ill! t ]j;( 4 lut i ich 

llu I iu 1 -ifiiis lit IPS I hi Wuked 
W )ikl H >,11 ih n in I Oilztua-^ 
Chill V Lbc P i (.iss (he 1 dice ot 
Liulh IiMi I V Jui\ 1 1 uithe 
Ih 1 JM> 11111 c 1 1 MIS Hiottn 
lUtit I n> iM ^ ucithfirt^ 
Gtctchcn -Dcnl Uiact 1 iti Cobb 
HMS Him TP—TIic Sucertt— 
1 Ik I* t lit of H iv mu 
Ihr jfUkuSbun >u1 tins i )iiud> tnd 
111 1* cieiU . > my (4 bu 

lit it/ iticl liuiUcasUrn (itifiui- 
limits Idi Iht Mil 1 lo 1 uddiftiye 
Jhi nun i the GtiU(l>*lhi Gop 
d< lit rs I lu umteh lul s t iopi t 
Ihr ItvLtnusiin contui liulAitts 
D cumin * I Ik (ft Liid 11 k Hisfxcrl 
h m V - I It t) tht \V eddmU -1 -till n 
1 lines Xh (ftnlUtPiniQIdick Him 
linjlhimt Hill c intuuse f Inipubi 
KuidiUS Jhunl J hr I o Iniu hunter 
Die fis With Hitii 111 1)1 IhcAu hor 

Bight Original Comic Operas. 

JW( Stilt <1 tfiv8v cl 2 f b/ nrlrith 
Iht I iw I s» KJT s I I III llu Suctur 
-TIMS Pin It nr - llie PitiUs or 
Pi 11/ im t — 1 ( limht— Hi(i me - J^no 
ussldi iht Ml Ida—Tt <1 bv Juiy 
Ihi SrtoMi bliili c Inn I hr Gon- 
J )tu r - riic Gt md liiikt 1 he Y< o iten 
(1 the Guirrl lli 1 x-tihtncy-. XUopllH* 
1 imittd Kuddic> m( - I lit M< untebanGi 
Hi li to lh< Wi M nt 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth* 
day Book i nnt dtd h y A WAZNOlf 

Uy\, li Tiiu cl ilh K ti drr ttalfld 
I \u I nt 

UISSINQ (AUiERNON), Novels 

by. ( I bi 1 t > > Oi/ eii h 

Knitters In the San 

The Wealth of Malteretang 

AnAngel’s Portion J BalK^Gartll 

The Dreams of Bimon Dsher Ur. 

s\o c th ^ ^/»cfizAiPDn u,net. 
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Oltif, C<>ttlWt|H >Ba w. Pott8»o w 

a'tANVlLLB ll^RNBST), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth $$ 6(i ejoh 
postSro illuitratra boatdb, if each. 
The tiost HelMM. With a lUn&ta 
The TOMtohevt A Romance of Mash 
oiuland i wo li lusts by Hums Nisbft 
A JB*elV Coloni tt. Wi th Kmntispirct 
Crown Bvo cloth, sr eich 
The Golden Rock Witb hiontispiecc 
Taieoi from (he Veld. With 12 lUuss 
Max Thomtoa. With 8 illustrations 
bV J b CROMPf ON K I 

K Fair ColonUt Cr bvo u ntt 
OLOVER" (JAMES). — Jimmy 

Qlover end His Triends. W ith Illui» 
ti lion l>Ma^ i\ » Lloth 7 s h(i ntt 

iiODSVlN (X^ILI.IAM).-Lives 

ott bo Necromancers. P tB > 1.’ 

aOl.DEN' TREASURY of 

rhouxilt. The. linouoKJi Iav* 
noil U hvo U 3J 64 _ 

GOODMAN (ErJO-^The Fate of 

ilerbort WeynOi Cr 8 >o t* <U 

QRaCE (ALFRED A.i- Uley 

of a Oylngf Race. Cf ci (ff 

QKACEf Or. E. M.; A Memoir. 

ii\ h. S Ashj 1 i-CooPiR ti >wu bvo 
cluth Ku ntt 

UREEKS AND" ROMANS, The 

Llfeof the, H\ Lkn^i C^ujii i\<\ v\ 
K >M K I Uttd h\ l)i« 1 ItMIlli 
V nil i>Lnn tvr tl f/ 

GREEN (F. E.) — Tlie Surrey 

Hills. Illu Iratccl by >llir 11 Si V 
LI Ktkr l*Lip 4 to (I tli» 7 ^ L f nt t 

ORERNSyOOD (JAMES,. -The 
Prisoner in the Dock* (luuxi 8v< 
tic(h u i)d 

GREY (Sir OEOROEj.~The 

Romance of a Proconsul* Hy Jamies 
M n M Crown Sv«, I m 1 r m» i r 

ORIHFITH(CECIL).- Corintini 

Mararion* iiHh nr < / 


QKIPFITHS(Miij|orA.|. -No-qo, 

wd blueJBIood* CTOvsn S^i c]i>fli z 

Q R I M'M* ^Gerlnaii Poplar 

Stories* - 01)1111,14*4 by the Itruthti 
OlUftiM and liansUted ny Edgar 
U)F With in Intro, bv Jowv Ru uv 
fUusttated h\ Gfokgb Cruiksuwk 
Sqmrrhvo tl dli jjilt fop, o« 

CittONETTTADauSfA). -- l he 

Mdu with the Black Cord. Tt*ins 
nud bv CiKACii S CO]ii*ON With? 
Jlions t tmvii 8vo l o‘h 6s 

0YR —CLOCLO. Tianslatctl b\ 

Kora M. Sr vijum t i , s l it f / 

HTAhHERT^N (JOBni. -Helen’s 

|NU>lea* ^V'lfh (ohniLd Imoiun indf > 
b) 1 \4 KgOj ici^) tit) cl 6t * 


HAIR, The: Ita Troa^mdht. 

By Pr J, Piwcpft Cr, Bvo u , d., 

HAKE (Ore T. GORDON), Poems 

CbYjwn 8vo cloth 6f aieh 

Hew Symbola. I The BeroorttFlay 
Jbedenoe of theJHoimv* 

Mal den Bi»taay> S malUt^J c loth , 8t. 

HALL (Mrs. 5. C.).—Sl^hcs 

of Irlah Character. IUusIb by CRT 71 K 
SHANK ancio th tirs, Oemy Syod 7 s ^ 

HaLlIowEN), Novela by. 

The Traok of a Storm. Crown 8vo 
piciuicUoth flatbtck 7 s 
Jetsam. Ciown 8vo, cioth If CJ _ 

HALLIDAY (ANDREW).-- 

Every«day Papers, must, ixis, z\ 

HAMILTON’S tCOSMO) Stories 
Two Kinda, So* Cr 8\o . cl * is, net 
Tov4n 8\ I Is TKt tach 

The Olamoui* of the ImpoMlble. 
Through a Keyhole. 

C)( vs 1 S\4> L < ll 0 t if h* 

Katupe'a Vagabond, So. 

Plain Browtit 

Tito Door^that Jin.8 no Key. 
plain Brow^~ Pm ^ l-ak. CoiriON 
lUtdium 8 \f) ill 

A Plea for the'lfoundor Genera¬ 
tion Ciowndso.sl) i 2s«W. net 

HANDWRITING, The Philoso¬ 
phy of. Ilv Don 1 i £1M>L bAlAMANf \ 
ton I isMDiilrs Pott ‘Ivf) doth Sa bt/ 

happy’ “tE^AMENT, The. 

liN s. H vki hs, I^otiNnsurRRV Illu - 
tl lU \ in Co our by Ras. JILL MARbHAl T 
P «•£)%(» < tc oiated c Q Vir, I f net, 

HAP’sBIJkgS, The Cradle of the 

bv J W GlLRARl-SunH MA. Wllh 
iminerotM lUusU Cr 8vo, cloth S< net. 

HARDY (IZA DLFFXJSJTNbvels 

-by., Crown 8vo cl dh 3 «.bd aarh 

The Iieuer Bvll. i A Batterfly. 
Man* Voman. and Fata. 

HARDY" (TH0MA5). — Oiider 

the Greenwood Tree* Po4t 8vo, elptb, 
35 6d , iUusttAted boards, if cloth 
hnip is 6 d f >iNF Papkk EnirioN* 

Sv) cloth fSIt, 2s net leather uilt, v 
net, CURAP Edtiion medium Svo, (id 
Ai4o the LarofTypl EnniORDKLoxs 
with 10 Illustrations m Colour by Kxnif 
HaNDPRSON Fcap. 4to < 4 ntb, 6* net, 
velvet calf or parchment iir 6 i net* 
The Foeket Tnomae Hardy* x6mo, 
liolhndl act leather 3r net 

HARRIS TJOEL CHANOegft) : 
(loole Bemua. With 9 Coloured and 
CO nthif llluHti itioasby J. A SRhPaSRP 
(cap 4t<i cloth rlit top 6t 
Nidhts with Unole Remas- With 
h Colo lied ind other lUuvtiatlous by 
] A blifi lUcKD (cap 4to, i40ih,dl, 
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HAttTB’S (BRET) Collected 

\V 0 r|C«. . UBRARV EDITION (! cn 
V< lumc^ now mdy) Crown $Vo cloih 
3T, 6<< en^.h 

Vol. t Poetical A\n Dramatk 
Works, with I’cirii alt 
, II THV Luck of roariw. Cami — 
Uouf*MiAKP apers -Ami rican 
Lfcfm>s 

, III Taii'*' of TtiF ArGO\Airs- 
CASr»KK SRFTCllEi 
„ IV Gabri>i Como^ 

, V STORIFS — CONOI NSVll Novn 
^ V! lAlfc^OFlUK PalHK SioIF 
Vll Tam soK jIIPP ac n K SI ( PI n 
With Poitnitb\ 1o»N P) an 
Vin Tax bs Oh Pisp am> c ' prj ks 

IX HUCKI ^ F AVD C IF \PI ALF I 

\ lAirs or Ttafi am> Iown 

Bvet Harte’a Choloa Works in Pt wl 

Mid Vprsc With Pirtrnt Tiid 40 Ulus 
tntions Crown 8v cloth M 61 

Brat Harta n Poetical Work8» 11 

cluiliutf St>MF 1 \H'KVlRSV ClOWl 
8vo blickrxm 4f 6 d 

la a Hollow of tha Hills* Cro\n 

8x0 picture noth flAthielr 2? 

Hamja* Ciowi 8vo ilotli 61/ post 
VO picture ho’vrds 2? cloth htnp 2s 0/ 

Pott 8\o, cloth 2^ nrt r 1 l<dh*r, 4? nctci 

Mllssi Xiuok of Rearlaif Camp, Ac 
Condensed Novels. Roth series 
Complete Poetical Works. 

C n vn flv < I >th, Or * u h 
a the Old Trail. I Treat’s Truet. 
ador the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine, 

Stories in Llj^ht and Shadow 
Mr. Jack HamlMi's Mediation. 

Crown 8v 1 doth 6/ t ich post S o 
111 1 hvtedhnrds 2\ each 

Gabriel Oonroy* 

A Waif of the Plains. With ro Uhi 
Iriiiors >\ 5 r\stiiY I Wood 
A Ward of the Oolden Gate, wui 

59 PtustrAtioiTS by BV I Wooi> 

Cr« wn8v> cloth t^ch 

The Bell-ninifer of Anders, A 

W ih lolllusis by nuniK\ Innnii & 
Clarence : A Stoi'v ol *he A me? m w it 
WlhtfUii tntionsb^ A Tin F* nrivi\ 
Barker’s Luck, A< With x Must 1 
\\ >0sb> A lOHI >UER Pvui Il'V nn 
OevlVs Ford, kr 

The Crusade of the ’Bncelsior’ 

With hnmtis byj IlFR\ArDPAMHmi i 

Tales of Trail and Town. M tb. 

!*rontisplec6 b/^ P fACOMb Hoon 

Crown 8vo cloth jr 6 d each picture d it 1 
Hat bK K 'IK < ach 

A Sappho of Orren Sprlndo. 
Coloiim Starbottle’s Client. 

A ProUdde of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Ulubtrillons 

Bally Dovs» &C With 47 lUutlration 
by W D AtMONDandotUfis 

Pentt^o Ulus bis i\ ( ich l>th aj 61 r'Xvli 

PUp. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

f s 


HARTS (BRSTWmhnsfd 

Post 8 vo, tlluair tted boards, u each 
Xiuok of Roaring Camp and Bsm> 
satlon Novels Condensed. Alto 
iu picturb cloth at a)mo price 
An Heiress of Red Hig, 
Oallforaian Stoiies. 

A Ward of the Oolden Gate. Cr. 

8 vo doth II net 

Three Partners. Miti un 8\o if 
Now Condensed Novels* Cr. Hvo, 
doth 41 id i ht i|) I d ti n iv net 

The Life of Brot Harte. iiv II i 

MuinviN With u lllu^tMttoQ^ Demy 
S\ t cloth, io« 6/ lit I 

HASBLDEN, W. K.-’The Sad 

Bxperlences of Bly end Little WlUlo 

riuity lx Caxioons lepnntmboin /A« 
Oat % )ftrr<r D<my \{i doth sv U< 
(hrailtd to topir siciitd ihe 

uitbor) 1 ipcrcover tv ntl 

HA\VBIS(Mrs* H. R*). Books by. 

The Art of Dress. With X2 mu->> i 

tion«i Post 8to i\ r1 >fl it h/ 

Chancer for Schools. With hiont v 
P cc Dtinv s\ ) d rth 2t fid 

Chaucer for Children. With d 

( > lul r lies 11! p ivlvuU 
Crown 4to cloth I 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown v 1 th 6/ 
cich post 8vo Hill DtcdbMtrt '^reuh 

Garth I Bllloe Quentin 
Fortune’s Fool | Dust I mi I iustv 
Beatrix Bandolph 'Viihl uu ilUixts 
D. Poindexter’s Dlsaupearanoe. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

(,iovvnHv d )th X 6^ tich. 
Sebastian Btrome. • 

Love—or a Name. _ 

Miss Cadofna. niu n 11 d bonds 

HEAD (Mrs HENRY). -A 

Simple Uttide to Pictures W dh 94 

Illustrition? ( 2 ( in Cdour) Icip lid 
ct<rth •’v uft 

HEALY (CHRIS), Books 

( ro vn 8v > vl >th r v ( uh 

Oonfesstons of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. 1 Mara* 

The Endless Heritada. < 1 S vo ik Ui 

HELI^ (Sir ARTHUR)."^ Ivart 

de Biron. Ciown ^vo tl Ih, 3% 6 ti 

postb^r UuKtiatcfl N 4rd4 2v 

HENDERSON (ISAAO.-Agatha 

P«ge. Crown Bvo cloth \k td 

HENTV^r AA No^ls 

Rujub, the JUjMer. P<nt 8vo, doth* 

bd , lUufttritM boardft sj 

Clown8*0 cloth •tv 6 d each 

The Quaan’s Cap* 

Dorothy’s Double. 

Colonel Ttaorndyke^ Beovat* 




HBRBBRTSON (JBSSIE L.). 

Junta* Crown 8vo <]oth (f 

HILL. (11EADON).-Zambra the 

Detactl^a. CrovLu^i) doth 61 
Hithict- s\ 

HILL (JOHN), Workd by* 

TFna 80 B<«Falony. V Hv< boards 26 
Tha Common Ancestor* CroiMi 
Svo <Ioth f f 

HOEV (Mrs. CASHEL). The 

) over’s Cret.d < no il m < 

hO!*PiVlANN (PRO! .1. - Kniff 

Koko A M St >*v Cl Bv > Ll I It 

HOFFMANN,TALESOF. Retold 

ff'om Orri^NBACH’S Opeia. \ 

( \Ktl J \ I iUusli lU 1 in C >1/ UT b> 
A HiJVM \ flAMSiMi o\ ROI smtl 

4I cloth f \ nLt \f Kel ( (If I t T / r et 

HOLIDAY, Where to jyo for a. 

Hv M ^ L r jJ well known Auth » C u wn 
R\ > rioth iK f i 

HOLMnS (CHARi.E5 J., M.A.), 

Books by. l>^ Rv cl 7 ( / lit ell h 

Motea on the Science of Picture 

mahlntf. Wi h ^'h >i > i uurc hi nii^ 

Hotes on the Art of Rembrandt 

With I r mtispiL t md 44 H ili s 

H0LMES(0L1VER WENDELL). 
Srhe Anfocrat of the Bieakfaet- 
Tahlo liiusu ltd i I (01 ton 
DioMsfv JIV 1 ai>k Idiuon, pott 
Rv » cloth 2 s net U dl cr o ritt 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 

Wbrks la Prose and Vetse. With 
lilt ot the Aiitlior Poitmt ind 200 
lilustt dtons Cl )wn 8v( cloth 

lfOOK*S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works. With I le ud 
hioiitispitcc (iiT\ndv( cloth 6^ 

HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

CTOwnR\o tloth ' t^ich 

’Fwlirt liove and Duty. 

Vhe Incomplete Adventarer. 

S he Mu^nta of Carrloonna. 
ell HalTenden. With fi liiush iiions 

For Freedom. 

HOkNE (R. HENaiSTj.-OrIon. 

Wth Portni’ Cn»wr dvo cloth 7, 

HDRNIMAN (ROV), Novels b>. 

Crown cloth eich 

Rellnmy the Ma^lftoent 
Xtord Oammarlelifh’a Secret. 
Israel Rank._ cioun hvo cuuh ^ t*' 

PornlAK Con IONS crounRvo cloth v.ith 
dctorUI omtt covers uctckh 

Bellainy the Hatfnlddent. 

Israel Rank. 

AORNUNQ Te/W.), Novels by, 

Croun hvo, Uofh 6J each 

Stintfaree. [ A Vhtef In the Mleht. 

Wkn Shadow of the Rope Or hv i 

clots ti pn toil {j< loth net 


LANEi 


HOUOHTON (MARY). - Is the 
Bttcmy’s Country, with s Fore wot d 
by F 0 WARD UAHNKrr. ^ Crows 8vo 
Lioth nrt _ 

HUEFFER (FORD MADOX), 

(Novels bv Ctown 8vo cloth 6i each 

A Gall: TheTaleofTvoFSastons, 
The Yound Dowell. 

HUGO tViCTOR).—The Outlaw 
of Iceland. li msUt dbvSii On BBiti 
OAMlJ^Tn Clown 8\ > cloth t// 

HULL(ELBANOR), Selected and 

Annotated b% The Poem-book of 
the Gael ^^ith ]>c(oi itu n fiomltish 
MSS SnnUciownSv) cloth Of net 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

The Dady From Rowhere. Cr 8v 

clilh bl fklutecloth flat I id 

The Millionaire Myatery. Ci wn 

Svo <l th 4? <r/ 

The Wheeling Dltfht. Crown 
cl MU c, 11 p 1 f 

HUNGERFORD (MrA), Novels 

by. (.r sv > d t ich fost Svo 

boiuij 2 s t ich cloth 2 Od^eub 

The Proteasor’a Bxueriment. 
T^ady Verner'a Flijht. 

Dady Patty. I Peter's Wife. 
The Red-Houae Myatery. 

An UnsatlsfaotoPv Lover. 

A Malden All Forlorn, 

A Mental Struve. 

Marvel. I A Modern Clroe. 
In Durance Yile. | April s Lady. 
TheThreeGrajpi. I Rora Crelna. 

( ] mn R\o doth oj ci&h. 

An Anxioua Moment. 

A Point of Conscience 
The Gomlnd of CHloe. { Lovlee. 

1 on I uiiioNs 11 * hum Rvo 64 each 

The Red-Honae Myatery. 

A Modem Circe 

HUNT (Mrs. ALFREDv, Novels 

by Crown 8v 1 doth tr bd each post 
■<\ illustt ilp(l boards each. 

The Leaden Caaket# 
Self-Condemned. 

That Other peraon. 

Mrs. Juliet. Ciown 8vo doth, 64 
Thomiaroft a Model. ith a Frefa 
tor\ Clnptti bjViorttrHtVT Grown 
H^o, cloth, 2r net 

The Goveraeiia. Bv tfra, Alfrbu Hunt 
iml VioLn HiTM with 1 Preface by 
Mapox HtEVl»R Cr Svo, cU, 6s 

HUNT(W0LET)7-fhel^ri^ 

Allen St Homo In Qermany- 

iddltional Chapteib by l^onp Mai>ox 
HUVi fikK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 


HUTCHINSON (W. 

on Colt-Bresklny W 4 h 9% lUustia* 
tioiis Ciowii Svo, doth 3t i 4 
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HYAM30N (ALBBRT).—A Hh* 

tMT of thB <low« to IBaffland* WUh 

iS lUqa ti D emy Hvo UoUi td net 

HVaTT (A. H.'), Topographical 

AntholOffles compiled dv Cj own 8\ o 
doth full side gilt top, net CAdi 
velvet calf 7f 6 d neteich Also liM 
Papfk fDIlTON^ without lUuqtlttDn 
m the ^ Mariin b I xokar\ Pc tt 8vo 
doth, gilt top, St net e teh U Ubei ^IIt 
tdgtft ST netisch 

91 t« Ohcbinn of Yoaloo: m Anti logy 
With IS 111 intdfui by Hawui»SU*iu 
T ho Chann of liondoa. Wi u w 
tilusts in C lour b> ^osiiio Mati isc 
T hoOharm of Parla With Ml us 

(ration 1 m Colout ^ Hakki Mori ^Y 
*Fho Oharm of Edinburgh, 
li lilust^m Cokni ly 11 akr\ Me ] t \ 

INCB (MABEL), Novell by. 

F uh With ( lont spiCL <r \o d ts t cdi 

The Wisdom of Waiting. 

The Commonplace ftClemeatiae. 

INCHBOLD lA. C.h Novels Jl>y. 
The Road of No Return (t sv 

vl^th t{ 

tiove In a Thirsty Land, c 8 

doth 6 t 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By Oni oi 

1 HI &1 f r wii 8\ > 1 T c i Ih r i 

IRViNQ (WASHIN(ilON).-0!d 

Ctarletmas squireii i> cl ts i ct 

JAMES (C. T. C.).—A Romance of 

the Queen's Hounds. Cr Sv d ttc f 

JAMB5 (Ge W.). -5craRg!es: 

The 5 toiy of s Sparrow ^ t) ( 

lUu^ituus Cl wii I Uitli f 
flecnrated bii <1 fi>, i u< t 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.). Dramatic 

Pictures Ct wn vo doth 

JBFPBRIBS (RICHARD), hy. 

The Padnant of Summer. 1 ni. 

fcTp dett r ilf d c r net 

The liife of the Fields, r st sv 

doth a? Jarci- r\Pk liNFP^pj-i 
KniTiON p(U8v> doth glli tep 2 net 
iLathit fUteUg s ^ not Aho i 
InmoK with rs lUiMttatlon^in Col mm 
by M V ii iRKB ct 8vo d 5« nd 
The Open Air. P >^1 > d tii 2 ^ f i 

I4AROB rVE R illNR PaFI R I X niON P tt 

8vo cloth gilt top 2t net tiithei 
edges 3r net 4U 1 Nrw roiiiON 
with x2 ma^trati >n*( In Col iur> by Ki m 
I>Off LMaV crown 8\ > doth st net 
RatnRO near Xtondon. Ctown Sv'i 
buckram 6t postSvo d st tx* L\k( k 
TTP f PJNXPAf ER >]>niON pott8\o d 
dittop.Sf net Icath^i gUt edges net 
Also a New T dihov with xi Illus 
. tratlons In Colours b> RliH DorLMAN 
ctown 8 y o Cloth 

The PoohenBtloharS* Jeffieries. 

Passages chosen by A H H)att lOmo 
cloth giH ss net Irstberglit ar net 


JBNKlNb (HFSIBR D.).-Bew 
bind turklsti LeltUes With 24 
Illu It d n CrownH n vl\th t net 


JBKOME (JEROME K.). -Stage-* 

land U ilh f 4 lilt stiali 1 ^ hv f MR 
VAHD PAitlRrm 1 Fc jp 4t I 

JBRROLD ClOM), Books b\. 

P< t 8v IT (. n h 1 th i ( / < idk 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
Honeehold Horticulture. 

Onv Kitchen Garden Ku 11 mts \\ t 
Ciow I 111 wWi u L iliMi 1 t 
81 r d(th I nd 

JOFFRh (Geni^ral).- My March 

to limbuctoo W tl iCl ii (cui St (uh 
IV I I M s Dims 1 1 1 8 l tl 

I 1 

JOHNSIONL (Aithur).- Recol>» 

lections ot k 1 Stevenson in ihe 
Paclhc Wiih F It lit i i ) K 1 w 
T ciUi Cl wn 8 t i krun < nt 

JONES (CECIL DUNCAN).- 

The Bvcriasting Seatch \ 

in 11 r Cl w 1 Kv( Li th 6 

JONSON'5 (BLN) Wolkb. VVith 

N tLs dt b\ WiimM di iOIi> 
hdiUllbvL loi <1 ClNNlNl UAM IllKI. 
Vols rt )wn 1 tl t < f « ith 

JOSEPH US, 1 he Complete 

Works of liinl 1 In \Vmit4M 
WHJsrON llh li it d Tatj \ W 
clcin> i\ d >lh f 11 (t ch 

KEATS (JOHN), Hie Poem& of. 

\r I chi n 1 ^xl M in 11 Ii c 1 b) 
Si snwi \ Ciiv V F nttd m thi 
lici Ni PmsImi \o\s smdl 
4! b ird 1 <t ni 21 tut 

Lai I P\ bR I line \ icm 41 iunitrd 
t ^Oi (US pirl lent vt ^ net 
\(l)iim 4 net 

KEMPI INCi(W BAILLY ) The 

Poets Royal of England and Scot** 
Innd \Vith t I jti Us <11 Hsu 
pa li luil ( nd sdlunii 7 1 I <(• 
(Sre ilsn kiM Cl AS Its p if 1 

KERSHAW (MARK). - Colonial 

Pacts ond PicHoon. Post 8vo itius 
trittdb lids J doth 2s id 

KEYNHS (HELEN MARY), 

Novels by C own bvo dolh bs ladi 

The Spanish ISarrlage. 

Honour the King. 

Khahl Itflbrary, The* A Series of 

Copyright Noxds C re wn *ivo, doth 
I net T uit b* t on ppllt in 

KINO (R. ASHE), Novela b>^ 

PoslSvo iHnstutcd t)o*irds 2 > each 

*The Wearing of the Green * 

Pamlon’s Slav^ _J_Bell Barry, 

A Bravn cSmeTXronu bvo vkitb, 
3^ 6d post 8\o UUutnded boards, 
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KINO (LBONARD W., M,A.)* 


from Pf«hl»toHe Times te the 
Persian CenqttestU With IUim 'ind 
lUv^rstions ^ vote ro)dl 8vo cloth 
vol, sep'iratUy, iSc ntt or the 
vols If Oldend at out. time ^not, net 
Voi,l,--A Hlatopy of Somor and 
Akkad: An account ot the Kail> 
Iuc<%of Bib\lomi from Prehistoric 
Times to the l>ounditioii oftheBfb> 
Ionian Monarchy* 

„ II -^A Hintory of Babylon iiom 
the Foundation of the Motnntl^ 
nboutBC 2000 nntiJ theC iiqiicst n 
Babylon by Cyrus BC si<r y 

„ni—A Hlatory of Aeeyvla tiom 
the 1 HTlu I Peiuid until the I tU >1 
_ NiDe\ a* BC Oof) \PrffatTfi 

RTFSO'S'CLASSICS "(Ther 

Uader the General Sdltorahiii of Prof isiiAi i 
UoirANrr Jiliitc Post ^aaiUr boui> I 
anttaue b^irds oi red lioih 1 m Rd a<t 
UouUleVolf* i» net Quarui Bisjroloih 

hides *8 M net Ihmblh Vols., net Thrff 
i|iniii«r ytUtitiLOrford Bide punt iH gilt tovi v 
net Double rolB, 7 > «t nei tsUn me« 
AohitncH s laQ tif supplied for bohool use h 
TM M>1 Arsntis nett i h 

1 * The Leva of Books the PhlloMblon of 
Mlehardds Bury. 1 n if -1 vK u 1 iiova'* 
19 . Bia DrsnuBB of Oalderon Irinn bi 1 1 ) 
FTF/CrPRAin Lditt-dbiH OrisWR M A 
* 3 . Qflis Obronlels of JoesUn of Brskslond 
iiinh from (he 1 lun vuth N rUtc 1 v l ( 
JANf k 4 Inti« d ) V Ai Ror I^ahqi i i 
a« til^of BIr Thomas Mors. ll> Vt ii i iam 
Jtoiifb iWUh LetUrs (> lUd fioni hi^ 
Baukliter 

^ S^koR BaailUcs# Sd b\ Fi> Ai vac r f a 
6« KlB^ ^tlsrs. Bart I. I luui Vlfitd 
to the Oumlngr ol tbr I idots fidited 1} 
^ limnsnt diPBia T K a 
f Klags Mttsrs. ln»t II. Fium the Larlv 
Tudors 1 xrftli Letters of l]cm> VllI Hnd 
^ Anne Koteni 

* 0 « OfiattosTS miiUhiB Tats, /u modmt 
r ipftM hy ProfbK h \ p 

«a» Chaaesi sManof ZiawsTals Squlras 
Tats, and Bosa Brlasta Tais /i 

Vhtdim by Pio£ hkka. 

uio, Ohatiflsrs Prlorsasa Tal^ PapdoB- 
srs Tals OlSPksTals and Canons 
Ysoman a Tals in n i rn h ighah / v 
1*1 of (8e6slA>V<S 14 {S') 

11 Tbs ftomaaos of Polk Pltswarins* 
iiansKtod by Ajtoj Kiui WNion 
liitrodm tlon by Prof Bran pin 
la Tlte Btory of Cupid and Psyehs 
Prom *'Tne Oolden ^sv Aniisoiosh 
Tiansatiou Sdited b> w n i) itonsi 
lib tifta of ibiigai^ Ocdolphln Bv jon 

1 C au&.A*** •> TnuuUted k> 

^Rey T K Txaperaap 
If. Tbs valstaBl^ttsra BrJAHraWnrip 
If Mottins Bf sowAip FiTn 4 aiu.i.p 
IT Vadlmval Lsro. FromBASiHorouAtnff 
AfieiionM Idltslbr ItoeieHi Bissia 
4 With Pn*f|ice by WitYUX ifORiiTH 
19* Tbd vision Of Plsrs Iba Plowman 

Bt Wll 1 1AN tAKfll AND lit fHod8tn Xng 
NiA bn tTof SxBA r 

19 7 bo OiUl*s Konibook _Bt TnovAn 
fiikKBS iBdlti d br aMoKlKftOW M A 
tfC Tbo Nun's Buis Of JLasrw Blwls in 
modein flaiUsb. kdltsd by Ana n 
t^AsqbXT 

il AbfpmijioirBobivtfaiM.BaflorMDii- 
^ ^ Niwitk kdlted Iff a R POff itt 
PA Nasm idwns of cbarisvuupio Tisns- 
ktsdby A J tikANf (SestfsoNo 41) 


lARTlN’S lANE, LONDON. W.C 

KINO'S Ct.ASSICS->r«M/i»Kiif, 

a» CiMM. ‘* 0 | 4 JIM wW 

^Bdplos Brsam ^adited byW H D 

r m)Kv Liii l> 

-( 9 < Wordsworth’s ppstud )« 

W B Woli<4kOI X) M A 

2 S Tho BsfSnos of Oasnsf ers. and othsf 
Posms by William Moms Wuhli 
t) Niuit) )1 b} aOBnRf SihM s 
90 97 Bronrnlnifs Man and Woman 
KothA h\ w II \yo isruj D M A I/b «I Wa 

98 PossPosms NotesbvKiMyANO Huti<» 
20 ahaksapsarsa Sonnsts Kdited hvc C 

MUI AS 

ao Csortfo hlloi m Sllaa Harnsr With 1 1 
nornction MDi U ftAnvan 
3 a Ooidsmlllis vloar of Waksflsld With 
Jiitjudur ti m by Br H Oabnst? 

99 Oharlos Roads a Pad Wofllndton With 

ntiodiictioii b\ Ur 71 ( arnsfi 
88 lUs Houastaold of air Thomas Mors 
By Asyr Hah\i\u With Piplsi hv 
I)i li (lAbNHn (broaJa) Noh 4 4 S) 

34 Sappho Qns Hundrsd Lyrles ft) 

ni UM < ARMAN 

so wins. Women and Bond Msdtseval 
Latin atodents Bon^ fd 
with jutiud. ky i Apdinoion 
98 37 Qsovtfs Pottle m Pstlts Paliaes of 
Pauls His Plsasuro 1 diUU b\ Bmf 
r l miANoy Ut> Ja» Vs/Mm s 

38 Walpoiss Castle of Otranto With 
Tuhieh} MiHsMUiiOBON 

88 Tbs Posts Royal of Mndland and 
Sootland thlginnl h h rus by Uoyai uid 
N )Me i(iH3is Jbdit^d br W BtUlt 
XANJllNn 

10 Sir Thomas Mores Utopia 3diced br 
Kon»ai '«'ii ATii KS A 

*41 Chauesrs Lspend of Good Women 

Jnw (f^u J rtfti fb brPtof SaSAT 
19 Swift eBaitls of the Books, 4 ia Fditoi 
by A (rbtaicricH 

18 Sir Wllllan Temple Upon tbs Ganlsne 
of Bptourua wUb other XVlIth 
Osniupy Bessys ilditi d by A VoshSH 
sieyaKi>u fp>a 

18 Tbs Bond of Rolsjsd. TmnslsUd M 

Mrs (DfliARD with latroductlnn hi 
rr«f BiiAsmN (ftei ebo Ka 2 S) 

IB Dantes Vita Nuova iLe lUlnn ttsi 
with ltoHM8*T(H t aoBletlon nod lutiiHi 
b\ Dr K (hie tN) bn U) 

*-17 Chauesr s Prolodos and Minor Posms 
iAmoatni fngh^hiv Irot^HBAi 
*18 Cbauosr s Parliament of Birds and 
House of Fame in modem M ngtiih by 
Prof Si tvi 

18 Mrs. OasksUs Cranford* With liitm 
dm UoD by K Hamuii JoffVSOR 
SO Pearl Au FnaUski Poem of tho Pourtrentki 
Otutury FdTtod with tfodrin Uendei Ing 
i>v Pior I fioi CANC/ CPrMrtr»Mi|/ 

81 89 MlnM t*sttsrs Parts Tit sued iV 
aikiteuby Ikoiii Kt SiSKi a FHA 

{Ik fuo ^tbt^ne8 Prepgrtng 
88 The Bndllsh Corrssnoadsnosof Bafnt 
PioBlfsoe iiuis suwAaDKyitaM \ 

80 The Oavailsr to Hbi toM* XVlith 
iTeniuiy Loie Bongs by Fbank 

Siiitiwinx _ 

8 t Jlsssr s Llfo of Kind Jiltfsd Tnuudated 
by L 0 JARS* M A . 

88 TvansIstioBS from fb# SoMsadld 
Twnsi ikfd by Rev W n (TrssxB A, , 
88 Tbs Role of 8 t Bsnodm trsusldred 

b> AHBOTCAKOcrar 

80 Oanlols BslSa* and MmyMmd 

* Idea Kd <bT aacndf’ bB adavi a. M A 

81 Tbs Book of tbo Bubo of TrusLovlnB 

IrtnsUted fromOBikisnsa oa Pihav h> 
Alios Ksur Ware u ^ « 

83 OfthsVnmblarofOarLady.sadOtbUi* 
Mlrsilss rrsnsleted fioai Sav rma oft 

a nT&.'&CV^ISS’-SwM 


3 JARS. M A . . 

Ils of 8t Bsno^ trauslMed 

BOTCAKOtrar 

s BslSa* and MmyMmd 

i Kd<bT AncRpr’tflfiADAViatSIA 

okoftbolMoof TrusbOvinB 


81 Tbs 


Ai loa Kxap Waioj 


ion by L BkA^piR 
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KNia HT (WILLIAM and 
eOWARD>« —The PaUent's Vade 
mecuavs How to Qot Mo^t Benefit 
ftom Medical Ad'^lto. Ciown 
tlolh u frf 

LAMB'S 7cHA~RLES) Collected 

Worfca m md Vet<$t incU m 
• Pwtiyfoi ohddteu ^nd Pin it I) ns 
1 rtiud by R H Sil1<IHkn) C )vvii 
Si<f < 1< th 6 d 

Tha Esaaye of Blia (P ih St h y 
i i\i Pai »RI DirroN pr tt «\ > c otb f li 
tr } 2 \ i<t leatlur iiUidns lu 

lambfrt' (UEoTeoc). iiic 

Pr* sldentof Boravia t 1 1 f/ 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

---Itie Ihou^and and One NIjthts* 

t mil} nU c^Uci in Liquid Tb^ 

Arabian Nighta* Zinterialii 
mentfl. niu tt iitd iiv \\ Mar\i<\ 
WiMi 1 fue bySiAM fi) t am 1(011 
•) \ ) s lrni\ H\ > cloth t ititul 

LASAR fCnA^ES*A.)--Prae. 

tical Hints for Art Studeht< 

Jilii ti 1 «d J 18 % lI )ih r ( 1 

LAIJRISTOUN (Pm ER) flie 

Falntul Moontalii < 8 > ti^Ui < 

LjcHMANN (R. C.). Haii> 

1 itfdyer at Canibrldf^e, md Conver- 
aatlonal Hint* lor Youna Shooteis 

Cj > vn S\n ja U ilh t? oj 

LEITH (MRS.13lSNE^-^he 

Children of the Chapel Inciuduu 
n Ihe PUffrlmai^e ot 

Pleasure, M A C i 

Ciovtn '^v > clo th ts ne t 

LELANO (Ce G.).~A Manual Of 
Mending and Repairing With 1> i 
gi am* Crowi>8\o cloth 

LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). 

Madame 5ana-0ene Tt imliUd 
John dh ViLuitRs Post m i rl i; 
V lUiiblrited btnfd- s? I on i \ ^ 
I nriiON medium id 

LEVS (JOHN koT^fiie Lind 

naya* Post bvo il lust S ds 3s _ 

LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 

tn Marble* Crown 8vo cloth 6rf 

LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

CioanSvo cloth fkl etch 

Rhoda Robarte. l_Tlia Jaooblte. 

LITTLE (MAUDE,, Novela by. 

CroanSvo cloth 6f c'lch 

M.% the Sign of tlie Burning Bnah 
A Woman on tho ThPeanold 
gha O hildraii'a Bread. _ 

LLOYD (Theodosia).—fnnocence 

la the Wllderaeaa Ci. ov *, riuth 6) 


l-INTON (L. L\NN). Works by. 

Cm AnSvo Uotl 3 t / culi ivTct^^vi lliii’* 
trite I bo r 1 a* « nh 

Patricia Kemball. | Iona. 

The Atonement of Isoam Duiidae. 
The World Well Lost. I (lusts 
The One Too Many. 

Under which Itord t \Vi h ti i ts 
^MyJUove.* I Bowing the Wind, 
PdstonOaiew. I DuloleBiierton. 
With a hilKon Thread 
Ihe Rebel ot thr I'amily. 

An Octave of Filenda. Ct vv» m 

cl( ih M ( / 

The Aton< ment of Learn Dundaa. 

i Ml \ tt iJtl 

Patricia Kemball Ioimai im 
IK s n (I 11 i 

CONDON CLUBS: Their His- 

tory and I rta .uri « bv Uai ) 11 

N| \m V 1 1 1 1 l l I ItlUn I K 

d JM it<s I> < O 7 f / m 

Clubs and Club Life in London, 

B> J IN lIMU Willi I Jilustl Ut ms 
11 V \ tiolh f 

LORIMER (NORMA).-lhe 

Pagan W Oman, c 1 l- tb (w 

LUCAS CALICL). - iaeinudic 

1 Hymns and Ptirarbrases 

i s 8v uili p iM i 11 lit n i 

LUCAS (CrV-), liuoks by. 

Attne*a Terrible Good Nature, mi 

thir St iiis iir i 1 ildri 1 ^V tl j 
IlUt t 'ilK us 1 > V 1 ) lU < I A 1) It I 
( 1< in< I fud Pgu lid C TH b\ 
^ I) 1 11 r I P 11 wi I til 6 

A Book of Yeraca for Children. 

t }AU \ <l h ( 

Throe Hundred Games and Pas¬ 
times. i 1 V 1 1 AS 11 Iil(/U>11M 
1 ( vs 1 tt 4l< I lb s net 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 

Rn d lOm cloth t n 

LUCY (HENRY W.).-Gideon 

Plevce Crown ili>*h ■»! tj pit 
H\ > llliist ited \ lids '» 

LYRE D^AMOUR (Lai- Ad An 

Ihology of Pronch Love Poena, 

S( L ten >vUh inlndmt m uul Nott 
In C r Ii\M With PIj (o^nvurt 
ir nltsii t vlnt^^t m-l 

MtCARTHY (JUSTIN), Books by. 
A History of the Four Oeorges 
and of William the Fourth, 
tour oIa, demy 8vo tl th lav et h 
A History of Our Own Times 

tioiri the AiCtHttl ill oi (juern Vlclovu K) 
the Go icr il flection ot i88o. 1 £BRAK\ 
HiliiOh I our Vote d(my 8vo cloth 
\itt CAch^AlsothePOPUlAR LDinOS 
m Fout Vote ito^n 8vn, cloth, 6 n each 
-And the jufiTLAF CmnoN with ap 
Appendix ot E\fnU l> the tnd of 188^ 
in a Vols 1 iri.e p isl H\ *> cV th uj 
A History 0t Our Own Timoib 
\ol V fiomiSSot tbcDumomllttbUeo 
Uetnj 8\o cloth lai cjowoSto <iotb 
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M^AKTHY (JUSTIN). f uri 

ML JSUiitovy of Our Oom Tim«a, 

Volt VI 4ixdVn ttom rNj/loAc^estion 
EdwardVll. aVo)^ dtm\ 8\o clut^ 
S45 crown 8\o cloth 6t c^cb 
A Bliort History of Oar Own 
Vlxnos, honi the Acets^ioiii of (^tiecn 
ViUotli to the A<i«smn ot Ktn^ 
Ldwatd vn Crown K\o <loth, L,i)l 
top^ 6f alto he Poi ulak 1 pn]o\ 

? tm 8vo cl 2 s txi net and the Chiai 
DITIOV(( othf>e^rTS8o) n^cd 8 n id 

Our Book of Memoxlos. lutrts 
iiom JLMTN MCIAKIUY to Ml CVMI 
JIFII PRAII) With Poitr-Wti Hid 
\icw 9 Demy Sm Ucth X 2 \ dd nit 
IfiNB Pafbr I nirtONS 
Pott Bvo cloth gilt top nctptr\cl 
leitlur gilt edges ^ ntlptr^ I 

Ttao Bol^ of Quoen Anne m r \ ! 
A History of the Four aeortfea 
ond of william iy,in2\)u 
A History of Oar Own Times timn 
AccessionotQ Victrnit ikkh iu4\o1s 

Crown 8 vo cloth xx (d i,ah p>sl8vo put 
boirds t\ (Ach clMh limp 2\ (^ t*iib 

S he Vaterdale Nelj^boura 
y Bnemy's Dauifbter. 

A Fair Saxon, i l^iinley Roebford* 
OearlAadyDlsdaln. | The Dicta tor. 
Miss Misanthrope. ^Vith 12 must 
Donna Qaizote* iVUh laiiiusttaUous 
The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens, w th 12 liiustntions 
Oamlola. 

BeS Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 
Crown 8vo loth ^ eich 

The Three Dlsdraoes. i Monoala. 
Jullfth ReveUtone. 

‘The Right Ronourable.* Bv ?(' tin 

MlCariUY and Mk C ami JlKt L PRtl D 
Crown 8 vo cloth fi 

McCarthy (ifn.), works by. 

The French Revolution 

tuent Amtnb)> 17^)01.) h >ur \ 
demytvo cloth 1 e m h 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown hv > if doth if 
Rails In Dondon. <-1 8 \o <)oth v ^ i 
Our Sensation Hovel. Crown svo 
tf cloth bU 

JDoeni: An Atlantic Episode Crown 8vo \s 
l«Uy IMS* Crowr 8no li cloth if id 

A London Degend. cr 8vo.ci ith & nd 


MACAULAY (LORD).- The HIs^ 

tofyol Begisad. JLak<*.p Iyvi 1 inh 
PAfXt Edition in 4 vols p>tt Svo 
cloth gill lop as net per vol k ithei 
gilt rd cs is net pet sol. 

MACCOLL (H UnH).-Mr. 

Stienger*s Sealed Packet Cr 8vo 

ololh 6d po5t8vo tUUB botrds * 

HT^^eTTROY "(E DW'A R D).- 
Beeeye Is Preece With a lUtuira 
Crown 8VO buckram net 





NELL (AQNES).- 

;er Ceaeleei Pn^t svo boards sr 


MACDONALD (Or. QEOgOE), 

Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination 

IcnVch t/mioutDhti cloth 2 y bd each. 
A!*< in lOnio tlolh. gilt top 7 s net pet 
Vol kathu gilt top« 3f net per Vol 
Vfl I WirHlN AND WnHCUr-CHS 
Hjddfn Lift 

II THf DlSClPTE lilF 

Women Book of boNNPts 

Okoan sonos 

III Violin SohOV-SoM * of thf 

Dvvs AND NitdiT A Book 

OF DRL SDSIDR POhM'< 

--PorMS FOR Cani>KLN 

IV PARAilLF^ — Bat I APS SCOICH 

V kM Phamastks CSono> 

I VII llIF PORIFM 

Vm im Iioiii Princbss —THF 
GianisHkari Siui>ows 
!\ Cross Pufposf*?—Goi den Kr\ 

( ARASOYN^l XnLKDYYI loilf 
\ IHF CRUKl PAINTFR- 1ITJ WoW 
ORIVUN—IHI LA«illF~lnB 

IRUKTN Swords ini Gray 
\\ Ol 1 Ul^LF CORKLI U b 

Poetical Works. i Vois cr 8vo 
biuKiitn i2f poll 8\o Clnth gilt top 
Si nsl i<r V I kathu riU tdgts Sf 
nttpti \ol 

Heather and Snow. Crown Svo cloth 
tii p)mhvo UluYttittil bomls at 
Lilith. C rnwn b\ > l oth t f 

The Pocket George MacDonald: 

Pa«*s iLts C h >srn bv A >1 H\Ari idnio 
il th gilt >f mt ledh i gtU net 

MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

(lownSvc) Ooth sv 6/ eith 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Private Detective, 
sentenced to Death. 

The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn. 

own 8\o, iloth, \ td CHFAF 
iDliiON pictuiecovei if net 
Her Honour. Crown8\o cloth s? bU 
(HEM iDirroN ititli 1 net 
The Woman Wins, c r 8v > cloth, Ot 

MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).-lnter-< 

Indrs and Undertones* Ci 8vo < loth 

MACKAY fHELEN).—Half 

Loaves: A Novfl C t S\ t <lotli 65 

MACKAY "(WILLrAM). — A 
Mender of Nett. Ciow )8\o cloth b\ 

MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

ManticnRnt By 1 C HrrwaRltf 
With roIHn sts (r ij cloth 1 5 y 

MAGNACHARTA; Al^itsnmleof 
the Original, s n by 2 ft with Anss and 
StYkembtaronod in Gold and Coionre ^ 

MALL6eE'(Wrh.)7Worlai by. 

The Hew wmuhlle. Fink PArm 
)«DniON p)ttB >0 cloth gilttop 25 ACt. 
teather, gilt edges, 35, net , alio post Svo, 
ttluitrati ^ boards 25 

Poems. Smaiido parehmmtL 
Is Life Worth Living? cr sm, s# 
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MALLORY (Sir THOMAS). - 

Mort d*Artbiiri Selection^ from, edited 
hytt M KAWf«n Post fn>n is 

MARUUERITTE (PAUL and 
VICTOR), Novels bv. , , , 
The DlsasteFi TmnsutcH by l* Dis 
Clown 8\o, cloth, W\k Ewiua 

cloth, 9 $, net. 

Vanity. Ti inV ited by K S Wi s i C i ou n 
».\o cloth Puiti^iit brontiHpiuc s\ lut 
The Commune. Xransi itca bv i* i » i 
and K K l)OU« »A Cr H\n tlotb 0^ 

MARKING (Yoshio), Books by 

A Japanese Artist In liondon. (\ 

^0SUI0 M\KMN0. With « lJUoN in 
'll i» c Coloms and t in Mon<»uhn im bj 
♦iu A ilhoi Cr. 8\o cloth (h n t 
My Recollections and Reflec 
tlons ifv iosmo Makkiko With 
llUtsU in Colow and<MU -niiahv llic 
Vx»thor. t lown cloth (js net 
The Charm of liondon* Passni^s 
Mltctidby \ n Hi AT I Wjthi'^lllu t 
in Ooloui bv YoMIIO MAKIvJNO. t-t k > 
cloth ijilt s? nt* xcKttcalf 7? Ui net 
Oxford from Within. Ifv ll (ni' 
SI IIVCOURT. With H Note niid i** Ulus 
ti (llnis 111 Ihitf Colours and **• In Stpf i 
by \osHH» M 4 KK 1 NO Dciny H\o,ilotl 
7 j 6rf net pm bment. iss. net, 

I iif^eftap 4to cloth 2o\ net cich. L\R< 
I'M SR COPii-s, parchment, 424 nit mh 
\ist> a C4HAri!R bDiiiOM of each booX 
fc Ip 4t«> iloth 7Y 0^ nst 
The Colour of London. By w j 
I 01 111 ISA, With liitioauction bv 
M.n Srii I MANX, Preface and 4^ Blu 
trafinn4 in Colour and 12 m Sepia by 
Yosmo Marking 

The Colour of Paris. Uy MM, I is 

Ac NS CoNtonRi. With Intin 

ductimi by L BfNf l>iTii,Pieficc and \H 
Illudi itions in Coloui and 12 In Sepn 
by Yo<hio Marking 
The Colour of Rome. Hv Oi am m 
PoiiVK. W'Uh Inlnuluction b\ Doro 
IAS &iaiDi>N, Pnface and 48 Ulush i 
lions m Colour and la in bcpia b> 
Yohino Mar king 

Cro wn Rc o cloth Of net 

The Story oflYonoNo^uohl. Byflim. 
sell WithSIUuas byVosnioJlARKiso 

MARLOWE’S" Works, incluthnu 
his Tiaiislations Edited ^cith NoUs 1 >> 
Co! CUVNIN<*HAM__U 8vo cloth '•1 

MAIt5H^ (RICHARD). Novels by. 
A Spoiler of Men. Crown hvo dotli 
6 d ; Pori IAR bOlTlON, med, Kvo, 0/ 
CiOwn 8v^ clWh Pa. each, 

Justloe^-Suspended* 

Mardot and her Judges. 

Bis Love or His Llfs^_ 

MASSlNOE5*ST^ys-"®foni 

Text of WitUAM Gipford Baited by 
Col Cunningham^ Cr 8vo, Moth ^ nrf 

MaSTER'MAN (X)".--Half - a - 

doren Dsughters. Putt bvn, bdp., 2^ 


MASTER OP GAME {THE>J 
Tbo Oldest RnslUh hook on 
Hunlfftir. Hv Ldwakd Stwuiut Dukv 
Ilf York Ldiftd by W A, ^nd 1 *. 
lUliJlf (iROHMAN With InttmUii lion 
bylnpomiKt Knn rviJi P 
I'Kiitis and 'illhistns 1 uut 1 bvo 
cl 77 ttf lift \ uchnuiit ri 1 id ud 

MATTHEWS {BRANDER),-A 

Secret of the Sea. Pu^t 8\\), hlus- 

tiitid bonds > 

MAX O’RULL, Books by. 

I I M 1 Sv cliiMl ^ fkf i ich. 

Her Rove I Highness Woman. 
Between Oiir^nlvea. 

Raxnbloe In Woinnnland. 

HRH Woman, JNipiiak 1 dhion, 
II dll m 10 Of 

MAYCOCK (Sir WILLOUGHBY, 

K.Ct'Vl.ll.) With Ml Chimbcililn in 
the Uiiiica Stilts lud C in ida With to 
P us 0( V 8vo cl >th 12 fJ ni.1 

MAYNE (ETHEL COLBURN).— 
Brown!ng*s Heroines* Withhi< dp 
ntdi md liUi 111 (< lout iiid idhtr 
infold iu> ))y MAMvne AKMneti). 
T (u r i\sn My I, cl »lh 6\ ml 

MEADE {L. T.), Novels b>, “ 

A Soldier of Fortune. Cruwti R\o, 
(hith oJ (Hcist hio lUust boards, 2V. 

Ct<>wn8v * Uolh r / tich 

The VoioB of the Charmer. 

In an Iron Gr^« I The Siren. 
Dr. Rumaey s Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son of Tshmael. 

An Adventuress. J Rosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 

A Stunihle by the Way. 

This Troublesome World. 

MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

Mow). Smdl riowu Hvo pme ui* 
pi|Mi bonds 5 Pit pirvol , piitskm 
with ll Kps 71 <if iirlpervol 

1, The Book of the Duke of True 
Dovers. Jiinslitcd fioin the Middh 

Trench ol tUivisiiNK nic PJ-.AN With 
Notes by Auc I Ki Mi» W UCH. Wood 
(lit liUc ind t> Pholo^fravuHR 
a. Of the Tumbler of oov Iiady» 
and other Miracles Tiannlnted 
fiom tilt MiddU litinb of tjiAUUitKi>lii 
C01M.1 with Nott^by MKX KRUP* 
Wi 11 If Woodi «t anfl 7 Phpto|;r4vo»» 
3. The Chatelaine Of Vertfl. Tiani. 
Idcditom the Middle bnoeb by Auctt 
Kkah-Wlich, wjth ibronglnu Text, 
^nd an Intioduction by Dr iT BrANMN. 
Woodcut litlr4nd ^Photoiiravurcs 

«• The Babees* Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by bDiiH Rickkrt. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photoi5raMir< s 
5 The Book of the Divine Con¬ 
solation of Saint Ajc^ela «a 
Foligno IranalAted by MARY G. 
buvGMiNN Woodcut Title audiUtnti 
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I ■ ■ i>i ■! iiwf wiww !«'*»«<> 

MBOmVAtUHRARY (lb«NewWpff< 
Siuitl ciown fiso purela^papOTtboards 
Oft per voi piieskio with clasps, 
7v fid mt pet vol 

0 Vha Legflind of tbe Holy Flno, 
Ytrgln of Santo Gominiano. 

itcd M Mw'^Furp Woodcut 
ntle Tiid P Pbot^rtMius 
7* Baviy Bnglisb Romanoos of 
Ztfoya. (^ditid m M tkin ItaUish b> 
1 PllJl I ]< I f >; Ph t >( r uui s 

$ Baply Rnglish Romanoos of 
Frtondshlp h bkd wjt i s >tts 
I DlIH Kicki >1 6 i h ; >t r tvuri 

d* Tbo Cell of Solf^-Knowledge 

bc\cQl nlyM> tic it 1 1 c utse^s i uU \ 

} dited with hitudud ti nl 
N(t«^ hy PiUit M> GAM) 11 M 4 
Cdlot/ 1 tontispifCL n tu c I>ur 

to, Mntient Engllah O irisfmas 
CavolS, l«00-170a. ColJtdf-d it 
in<uigcd by Edith KincKivt Witl m 
PU ot >j,rav« SiteUtl jxirt of tU 
vo! int Iratds 6/ net p<bkii 
vi.itb cUsps lot fti ntt 

il. TiPobadov Poets« St ct >i 11 t s 
lited iron the X^to\cnvd will) li r<> 
dm (ton an 1 Notts hy 13 aki v \ 
SsiYTHS VI til Culuuxed l*ionl) > i 
n I Dttoiitne (altul 

IS* Cllgds A Rsmmcc li nM ted vti> 
ui Introduction b> I ) GAi i)LM<ri 
Mlloud from Iht (Hi Iruai ( 
CHtt^lIFVJiKltt >M ^ Ki\ _ f>n r 

AVB L Ba; A'^Biogiaphy. iis 

Aqnps M Muki in viui (1 i}i si 
Mauaau hluR\ on Jill Ahj ot -I 
!NC» xnd ou Mu«-U AS V J OJ T ss i 
lltuiliatcd OtmsSvi l>tl 1 et 


■*< 




MINTO <WM.).-W«5hbOdod 

_ orBsdt Cr oOT 8to cibtb, II dd 

MITFOrIT^ERTRAM)* Noveld 

_ by- C^wn 8vo cioth $s 6d each 

Rensbav Panning's Quasi# 
Trinmplx of Hilary Blaohlaad* 
Haviland's Clmxn# 

Havley €lgeenoate*B Cbavge, 

Cu>vi.ii8\u U'^th rd Cl h pictute cloth 

fl it beck 3 e let 

The Xmok of Oerard Rldgeley. 
The Klnf s^Asseg^ With 6 lllusts 

The Qnn^n nneg# C r 8vo d jt dd 

1 >i u AK hiniTo^h medium 8vo *id esth 

The Gnn-Runner 

Ti»^Gerard Rl^^ey# 

MOLE'^SWORTH (Mrs#).- 

Hathercourt Rectory* Crcmii hvi 
<1 th T t d p Bthvo iilust boaids j 

MONCRIEFFCW, D. SCOTT-).-- 

The Abdication; A Drams# itli 7 
Itchnc* lmpcii'%1 4 to buckrmi if 

MOl^W (W. C#).—Bohemian 
Paris of To-Day* With 106 lliustc by 
^El>0( ARD Cl cui J SmalldfUi^ 8vo d I 

MOZARTS OPERAS: a Critical 

study. By I J D»ni Illustrated 
J>em\ 8\o dolh lar W n<t 

MUUOOCK (J. B.). Stories by. 

CtowiiHvr cl>(h t/ each 
Basile the Jester* 

The Golden IdoL 

1 ist i ilJustnUd blirds 2 t each. 
The Dead Man's Secret# 

From the Bosom of tho Deep 

Stories Weird and Wonderful# 

Po t 8> lUist bonds 3t ( rth >t 6(/ 




MERRICK IHOPE). - When a 
OlrTs Bfigaged t '»v il th 3 bf 

MBRRICk (LEONARD), by 
The Man who was Good# tiown 
8 vo U 3 6 £_ p jt V illust bds sS 
Cuiwndvt) cl th u ft ich 

Oynthia* | This Stage of Fools. 

MBRWiN (HENRY CHARLES). 

The Life of Bret Harts With J>hotc 
gravuic Port;rait and lu Plates* Demy 
Nto d IPf 6 d net 

ATETHVEIS fEAUL), Novels by. 

CiOiAiiSvo Uuth 6 «7rh 

tnllnenoese ) Billy* 

MHVN'B LX (ALIC Ef-THe, T 

Bow«r of the Mind ■ a Choice' $P.*? 

Cloth gm icatbfi i int 

MfTCHBLL (EDM.r, Novels by. 

C/Town 8 >o doth euh 
The JLona Star Rush* WithsiUusis 
The Belforts of Onlben* 

Crown 8 vo picture vfothlla^ itc s if rich 
riot!era of Paris. 

The Temple of Death* 

TWards^heJ^temai Sr ows. 

Only a Mi^er Croun si i <]oth 
bi/ CHB^iinitov Udl ir urt 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by* Crown i doth %s id 
rich \ >>tSvu illustribdlKards if each 
A Glfe's Atonement* 

Joseph's Goat* With 12 lUustratmni 
Goals of Fire. With ^ iiiu^tritiom 
Val Strange* I A Wasted Grime. 
A Oa^nl o’ Kalla. I Hearts* 
The wav of the World. 

Mount Despair#) A Model Father. 
Old Blazers Hero# 

By the Gate of the Sea# 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular* 


Gynlo Fo rtune . I In D irest Peril# 
Crown hvo cl 7th 31 hd.each» 

This Zdttle World. 

A Baoe Ito MUliona 
The Church of Humanity* 

Tales in Prose and Yerse* 
Despair’s Daet Joarney# 

Y.C. _ _J_J[?*I? 5 *'e Feither* 
Hts Ovm'QhOSG^Crum 8 vo doth 
^ 6 if picture cloth tut back Sb 
Old Blaser’s Hero Cr dvo u, x$ net 
Joseph's Goat# Pozuiak Bumps 8d* 
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MURRAY (b. CHRlSflb) anU " 

HeNRY Herman. Novel* bj. 

Crown avo. cloth, 3 a ^ each, post 8vo 
ihoatnted hoards j«,eac.h 

One VvwweUnr tLmtarnmp 
xliM BtclioM' Blbln* 

PaUlJpMMVJ&llMSe WithTlliis^rUionq 


NHVILL, (RALFH)» Book4 by. 

London Glabo: their History antd 

TroMureSo With 9 PUtcs (o i< c ;i 
ourtd). Dtnay8\o cln h 7 Oc/ net 

The Men or Pleasure With 
I/tustutions, Coioun I mU phm 
clo th 1 2 s (4 ntt _ 

nBWBOlt (Henry). - Taken 

Ironi the l^nemye With s (olmcd 
lUu<lt> by (rt^RAlU I FAI } Ct 8/> ll 
Oti nf t i«, 1 N\( 1 T)lu I I 

NTEWIE (H.W. C.), NoveLs l>y. 

C town 8to, cloth t 11 ii 
Pansy Meares [ M > tin i 1 <1 i net 
A * Young Lady * AStui n 1 lu 

The Homo of she Seven Devils. 
The Ciiokoo Lamb. 

A Pillar of Salt. 

CHVAiXR 1Crown Svo pLtuj< 
h>tills If ntt bich 

Pansy Moara8,_ I A‘Young Lady. 

NIJINSKY. ItlE ART OF. i n 

OFO] liRFY WlfUWOKlH. IllU'vtl itrt 11 

Colour bv DoftoflU MUUOCE. P t 
8 yu cloth ntl 

NISbET (HUME), Booki by. 

‘Ball Opl* Cl \ n >v cl th v < 
post 8vo bouds s nicrl mil Cv ) 0/ 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. P >sl hv 

iJhisli lied bo lids 2 s _ 

NOQUCHl (YONE), The Story <». 

j'ul 1 by llini cl I With h lUustr it is 
i>y Yoshio M U ikiNo Crhrtcl f lut 

NOROAU (MAX). “Morganatic. 

Trnm by Eu^vn y in 1 1 t Ci. 8v > d r v 

I^OKRIS (Wr* ETJiT NoveU by. 

Ci 8 to (1 V cuh bUs > etch 

Salat Ann’s. ) Billy Bellew. 
Miss Ventworth's Idea. c.t 8vo Ci i 

OUNET (OEOROES), Novels bv. 

PofltSvo illusU^ttd bnaids 3f etkl 
Dr. Bameau. * j A Last Love. 
A Weird am. Oi >wn 6\ » cl >bh >\ f i, 
post bvo, lilue tr ited b< nds, 

Crown Svo doth m ^*d iTch 

The Path of Olory* 

Love’s Deptha 
The Monoy-malcer. 

The Woman of Myetery. 

The Cononeress . 

Itoetor Bameau. cloth rd 

OtlPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 


tJLYMPlA; the Latin Text of 

BMcaccio'. Poartmith Bcloau. 

With in. Euftlwh r«ndc\tnr and oihct 
Supplcxncutiry Mallei hy isPAVi Got 
1 ANi/ V.itt D , Slid Phott p n ui r ] ront 
MpiEce Pr nlrd in the Ilotcncf Puc^ 
l>pc upon hand nude pipci 1 ditUm 
huiittd to W copie 11 «p 4to Iwird 
Of net vitluin 124 * tvf lut 

O SHAUaHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

Musio A Moonlight. I it sv ^1 / t 

OUIDA, Novels by. ClO'VH b\o, 

(liMi >v 6d tach post 8\o lUuttited 
b) iidii 2 * eai li 


Trleotrin. 

Bufflno. 

Otltmar. 

Prosooea. 

Wsada. 

Ariadne. 

Paaoaral. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalla. 

BlmM. 

Slgna. 

Friendsbip, 

Gulldsroy. 


A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Castlemaines 
Gage. 

Prinopas Napraxine. 
Held in Bondage, 
Under Two Flag<i. 
Folle Farlne. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Communa 
In a Winter City* 
Santa Barbara. 

In Maremma. 

Strathmore. 

PJpiatreUo* 

Two Offenders. 
Syrlin. 


Cr< wn hso ci fh )v hil t ich 

A Rainy June. | The Massarenes. 
The Waters of Bdero. 

Cm AT 1 K LumONS CIOATU t\o cloth fid 
u % ar e 1 h 

Syrlin. ] The Waters of Bdera 


liuni 


Pott Svo illustrated boaidi. 2« csikli 

ThO Primrose Path. 

9 Die Oreatest HehMS in Bngland 

Whitailadles. CutTviTsCo cloth,wjtii I 
tUupti itioij T < I 8vo hd> 2s 

The Soroeress. Crown 8\o^uoih 35 od 
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h ) ( i t ich 

Mo hs. 

Puck. 

Tricotrin. 

Chandos. 

Arladno. 


I M UK hj Ml M*- 1 t 

O nder Tv^fo Flags, 
jhipid in Bondage* 

Sc pathmore. 
niia Mossarenes, 
rrlendshlp. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes 
Idalia. I Othmar | Pasoarol. 

A Village Commune. (< owiSs ) 
FoUe-Farlne. | Princess Napraxine 
Wanda lo Ma^mma* 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Lakof 
lYifrLDnios icip iu doth u nil 

CIllAPlOinOVs Gr Hvo kloth u ntl 

Kufflno. I Syrlin. 

Demy 8\o cloth s net cich 

A Dog of Flanders* The Nurn- 
berg Stove* &c» With 8 i)}uMrattuu9 
m Ciolour by MaRIA L Ktrk. 

Blmbl: stout a lor ChUdten With 8 
IlluatrAtionR n C >loui by MaRIAL,K iKh 

WUdom. Wit* and Pathos, i>e]e< ted 
horn the WorvA o£ OuiDAby 1 bTUMiV 
MoRia^ pott.8vo, cloth, gilt 1 >p, 'ti net, 
Irathei, i^llt edge^, gi m <*_. 


OSBOURNE (LI.OYD), Stories 

by Ct^wuHYo cloth Tv cACli. 
The Motormanlaos 
Three Speeds Forward With lllmU. 
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OXFOKU from' Hy 

HVA>if Stum OL Hr \\ ith 9 Note nod 
IDu Cx>)oui nnd 9 in Sipu 

hv>(SHlo MkrkIso Denn S' <-1 Ih 
7 t < / II t X itchment is« » ^ 

page (IHOMAS nelson^, 

Santa Claut % Partner With S 

iMuTidllh li (i nsH (>l ( A M >R< 

i r > li >i> > V < th t f y k1 

FAIN (SaKKY). Hus¬ 

band* 1 U Hv) 1 cl Ih [( 

PANDURANU HARI; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo 1* t Sv , 

ilUuti <Ud b { is 

Paris, Bohemian Pari^ of To¬ 
day W C M >UKO\v With io( 
IHu trd >n4l>i (liUiJ omill demv 
> cloth t T 

The Illnatrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon With 4 I u w di 
triti IS P hi sht I «jnudh J4> s 

PATTERSON (MARJORIE),-^ 
The Dost of the Road A N \t\ 

Cl wn Hv 1 1 Ih 

PAUL(MARUARETA) -Gentle 

and Simple. < tt S\o cloth u r J 
pc bt S\o iliu ti iUd b) i]ds 2\ 

PAYN <JAMES), Novels by. 

t rowu Sv > 1 >thy IT 6d t tch post tvo 
iUu«U ited b >itdb 2s tacb 

lioet Sir Maaalngberd. 

The CUyffards or GXyffe 
A County Family. 

IMS Black than We^re Painted. 
By Frexy. 1 For Cash Only. 
High Spirits. I Sunny Btoriea 
A Condaentlal Agent. 

A Orape from a Thorn. 12 IHn ts 
The family Soap^aoe. 

Holiday Tasks, | At Her Herey. 
The TMk of the Town, ir IUust« 


Mystery of HlrbHdge. 
The H^rd an " 


The 

and the Will. 

The Burnt Million, 

A Trying Fatlent. 

0«endoliae*a Harvest. 

Tost fli > lUti tr it(d b lirds 2S c i< h 

Humorous Storiea | From Bxile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 
Bentinok’s Tutor. 

Valter's Word. | Fallen Fortunes, 
A Perieot Treasure, 
laite Father, Xiike Bon. 

A Woman's yengeanoe. 
OSrlyon*! Year. | Cecil s Tryst, 
lurphy's Master. 

OSA FHvate Views. 

^ |»ead, j Mirk Abbey, 
[aria# Besldenoe, 

Gsnon'e ward, 
rht Wooed. But Won. 

I Hundred Founds Reward* 
te Bmt of HiMbanos. 

LYM. I What He Cost Her. 
[t t A Memoi^, t Under One Roof. 
ew-Werm Tates. 

pmSS^ the Blood, 


PAYN 

A Modem Blok Whittington. 

C jowii Hvo cloth, vhtb Purtrs^ qi Author, 
f i ;uliu< (loth Hitbac.k ai 

Motes fmm the *Mewa’ Crown 8vo 
iloth If 0/ 

<j vvn K' cJoib’^ir’net 

A Confidential Agent, 

The Word and the VIU 

1 ffiiM linic^sfi m rttuni 8 io bd. each 

Lost sir Masslngberd. 

Walters Word. ( By Froxy. 

PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreamer ti 'vri8vc doth \ Cd 

PEARS (CHARLES) - From the 

Thanes to the Netherlaods lUuf- 

tnUd by Ibr Aulh I arge ciown 8\o 
cl lb (t ntt 

PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

( r wn hvu d th ‘is ( i c uh 

The Sanyasl. TheTea Planter, 
Caste and Creed. Inevitable Law, 
Uilys, The Rajah. 

Cr >wn B\ ( Ih C c uh 
The Unlucky Mark Saorlftoe. 
Bark Qornera i Love In the Hills 
The Malabar Magician 
The Outcaste i Love in a Fklaae, 

Poi r 1 ak t miKiNS n <diu n s\o 6/ each 

The Tea Planter i Caste and Creed 
Inevitable Law | Theeanyasl.^ 

PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Ciowu 8vo <4oth nd ticb 

A Free Solitude. I BastofSues 
The Waters of Bestruotlon 
Red Reoords, 

The Stronger Claim. 

Idolatry, Cl Svo cJoUi < al&oat ori 
luiiLAR bbiiroKs medium S\ 3 6i eich 

The Stronger Claim. 

The Waters of Bestruotlon 
Idolatry, | A nse Solitude, 

PEFIT HOMME ROUQB (Lei, 

Booln b>. Dciuy Kvo d 7 f 6d net etich 

My Bays of Adventure s The Fall 
of Franee, 1870-71. withriobn^P 
The Pavonrites of Louis XIV, 

With 4 P itrufs 

My Adventures In the Commune. 

With numc r >ns Jlhibti ations im net 

The Court of the TnlleMes, fthoa*. 
1870* With ihront ttptcce Cl net 

PEIRARCH';^ SECRW, or, 

The boaTa Conflict with Pssslen 

Ihree Diilotfnes Xr'inclatfd tvom the 
LitmbyW H Orapar With 3 IUub- 
tri^ttons C-rniAiJ 8v(> Oloth 6s bitt 

PHELPS“ (te. S.%—JicST tlio 

Plahorman C i >wn 6vo cloth lubd 

PHIL MAY’S Sketch-Book: S4 

C town folio iMh 

PHIPS0N(Dr7 t.“L.).--Piwott« 

Vlolitslete and Pins Violins. CioWh 
bvo Uobh 5 a 



PICKTH A LL (MARMA DU KB),- 

t4«rlc«B«iMlo%: A Novel of the Country 
Uistruts. Croun9vo,<.tothf 
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PRIce (E. C.). - Valentin*. 

Cfown 8 \o c l 111 tJ L 

PRYCb (RICHARD).—Miss 

Maxwell^s Affections. Ctown 8 vo 
^tloth frf ^»o tMo lUust N'»u4 tt, 

RAB AND HIS FRIUNDS 

Dr JOHV s<)un« lOmo uith 

>ioiitispicct cloth It net, 

RBADE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected I IKK ARY I DilioN iiiSiv nkcu 
Volumt«» u»WH H\o doth jr ( / t i h 

Peg WolBiitfton \nd ChHetle 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With I IhUicc by m \\ M li W Hi 
*lt Is Never Too Xiste to Mend. 
The Course of True JLove Never 
Did Run Smooth. md Single* 
heart and Doutoleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Hei r. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

Pat ITonrself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 


PLANCHI^ (J. R.).—Songs and 

Poe ms. C ro wn St > cloth 6y 

PLAYS OF OUR FOR^E- 
FATHERS. B> C M GamhY Ko\ 
8v.> ri I 2 i oJ net 

PLUTARCH’S Live« of ‘^Illus¬ 
trious Mon With Life of rnuAKcii 
by 1 and W Lakorokni « md Pot 
traits. Two Vols 8vo tu^clotl ion Od 

TOEMS OP THE OREAT WAR. 

leap 4I0 _ 

roE’S (BDQAR ALLAN! Choice 

Works. With m In^rolucinn \\ 

^CHAS BAUDFLArRir Svo <1 (i) 

TOLLOCK(W.H,). The Charm, 

end Other Drawing-Room pla>8. 

}iy bb WAtriK iii*SA\i ind W^iiiR 
H POLIOCK With 50 lllustiations 
Cr^n 8vo chdh 6ii 

POUOIN (ARTHUR).—A Short 

History of Russian Music. Jt^n 
latrd by I AWRi NCk Hawird Crowj 
8\o clvth 51, net 

PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novelsbv. Po*it8^oillu hotidsci 

The Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of Counteae Adrian 

Crown 8\o doth fvf each post Svo 
illu&tratul honids 21 each 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregasklas. With 8 liiustr iti m 
Ctowu Kvo doth 6/i euh 

Nulma. 1 Madame laan 
*Aa a Watoh in the Night.* 

The Lost Bari of BUan. 

Our Book of Memories 1 < tiers 
fiom JtrsnN McCaKTIIy WUhPjrts 
andV.tws D«n)v8%o d, 12s net 
bee sis>undei TusiiN McCakiky 

PRESLANO (JOHN), Dramas 

-•O'. > c ij), 4to i loth net each 

Kara Queen of Soots. 

Kaala and the Defence of Venice. 
HarouB Aurelius. 

Bsllearius, General of the Bast 

Small crown 8vo doth ir 6 ti net e*^ch 

The Deluge, and other Poems, 
Songu of Chang ing Skies_ 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Books by. Croix u Svo doth dd esch 

Bmt Btar Lessons. With Star Maps 
Flowers of the Sky. With lilusts 
FamiliarjBeien^ Stu dies. 

Bstum and Its System. With n 
SkcslPUtes PemvoVo doth 
BfMes and Vanin of Bolenoe 

Vorkem. Crown 8 yo u 6ti, 


Orlinth Gaunt. 
Foul Play. 


A Woman-Hater. 
A Simpleton. 

The Jilt and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Seoret. 

Readiana^jA^ Bible Characters. 
Also m lweiU> otic V Humes post 8\o, illiis 
triud 1 ouds ra(h 
Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Jonnstone. 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Course of True Love Never 

Did Bun Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief, lack 
ofallTrades. JamesLambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash I Reediana. 

Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublefaee* 
Good Stories of Man, iU 
The Jilt, in t otbit Sloiits 
A Perilous Secret. 

lARr.KlMK I INI' Fappr Fmiio>j‘ 

rot 1 8VO doth, gilt tu; 2? net cidi leitber 
gilt tdgi« nttfich 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

;iin)Slltl 14 M r IfHVVKKPlM 

'It Is Never Tm Late to Mend** 
Popui AR FniiJON medium 8vo ftd c ub 

The Cloister and the Hearth* 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Foul Play. t Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffingten; and Christie 
Jonnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Plaoeb 
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Ptfp^l^n »mfiojs mfdiiimftvi tich 




M. Terrible Temptation* 

The Double IMarrlatfe. 

Love Me Xilttle Xiove Me Xiontf* 
A Perilous Beoret. 

A Woman bater. 

Tbe Coars^of True Dove 

The Wandering Heir. lAsni Tvis 
] urr u i( «« I )th M I 
A Perilous Secret* C r^w > bvo d th 

I? nd 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

VMtH I 6 Ph t(,si ivuic and H t k 
IllURtriti3n$ l\ lAir R HiWiiilsl 
bn ill )t > <1 tl net Als t c 

&j Mat ri\ Iit iKvirn 1 i in > 
u th 20 lUi it ts in 4 ( I nt n 
T 1 hli k *ni 1 V b tc t y IhAM ri 
1 I Dunv 1 J Ih 7v ( f I Lt 
in » 1 ic f I ot 

KRIfLlNOEK (FRLDfcRlC).-A 
Dip! imst's Memoir of 1870 . lia is 
ii V i fr< m the lu ich hy tli Ni T Hi (i 
use IK Ct<wn8 v( <1 th 2s net 

RICHARDSON (Frank), NoveUbv 
The Main who XtOBt hJsPast* vs 1 

>) J Ui&tr Ltuiis by lOM Browni 1 i 
(i Rvo chth t t)f l*on I M 
bPiirON plctnrt c v<i 1 lul 

The fiayswater Miracle. Ct< wn 

8vi doth, * 

Crown Kvi ti tt oj cich 

The Klnfifs Counsel 
There and Back. 

RIDDELL (Mra.), NoveU by. 

A Bleh Man's Daughter. Croui 

b > 0 oth 6 it 

Weird Stories. Crown 8\o dull 

1 Cti pod ^vo piLtutghmdA 2« 

R\ j 1 ustiaUl boAids 3 t'lch 

The Uninhabited Roune. 

Prince of Wales s Oardon Party. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. Idle Talea 
Her mother s Darling* 


RIVF.S (AMELIL), Stories by. 

( r wn Hvo dc th < jt/ c tch 

Barbara Dering 
Meriel At nr s iv 


ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post 8v<) 
lUUBtrated huArdA 2 ^ 

Grown d th 3/^6rf rttoh oost 8so, 
illiist Ued boards e ich 
The Hands of gustlce. 

The Woman in the Dark. _ 

itOLPE tFR.l. Novels by. 

Crown 8vo doth f»r each. 

Hadyian the Seventh. 

Ben Tarnsinio. 

W.I, «»»■»■ III. .• 


ROLL. OP BATTLB ABBEY, 

THP; 1 Ut of tht Prinrip il\\amors who 
eatni from Notnixndv \Atth William th« 
Conqueror loofi InOcddsadColouiA u 
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ROMAUNr (THE) OP THE 

R05E. With 20 lllusUttiono In 
Coloured CoUdypr by Kuilt HlhllgK 
^ov and Norman WiLiCiNsog crows 
4 to, cloth oif a<t 

ROSENQ art EN (ii^r—ATiaad^ 

book of Architectural Styles* ii'i/io- 

liUdb\ U LoiinibANDAR With 
lUttsti Ui ns Cr 8 v> doth 3* net 

ROSS (ALBERT).-X Suggr 

PrincCM Crowp 8v > d >th 3 t x 

ROWLANDS (EFFIE^ ADE- 

LAIDP), Novels b>. Crown 8\') 
d h r ( tch 

The Price Paid | Her Husband* 

ROWSELL (MAKY*C )-Mon¬ 

sieur de Parts C 8u rl hi 

KUNCIMAN (JAS.). -Sldppers 

and Shellbacks s cUlh 6 

RUSKIN SERIES nihe). Squire 

r I c! with 11 mti f *>(1^ nc-txd 

Tho King of the Golden River* 

Bii f< iiK fvU ki\ lUu li ited by Dc Yllt 

Buskin as a Religious Teacher 

l \ k \V lARKW PU 

Rab end his Friends. B> Dr John 

i K \\N 

Old Christmas, w asviisgtoMi mkg 
F airy Tales from Tusoany* By I 

\ AND^RrOl^ _ 

The Pocket Ruskln* itmo ciithgut. 
« irt c'ltlicr if net 

RUSSELL (WT'cLA^), N^els 

by Cr B\ o cl 3 .; 64 each pr st hvo 
b X h 2 eTf4i cloth limp 31 6i e irh 

Round the Galley Fire. 

In the Middle Watoh* 

On the Fo k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book xor the Hammook. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star, 
The Romance of Jenny Harhme. 
The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy 
My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 
The Good Ship Mohook,* 

The Phantom Peach. 

Is He the Han? ) The Xiiaet Bntry 
The Convict Ship, t Hmrt of Oak. 

< r wn 8^0 th th 31 SS etch 
A Tale of Turd Tunnela* 

The Death Shi p. 

Overdue. i Wrong Side Ouin 
iOMUAK imttoMS mtdIumKvo 6d each 
The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man? 

My Shipmate Xioufse. 


RUSSELL (DORA), NoveUi by 

(t 8tr d ri plrt d«8A C^u* 

A Country SweeihearL 
The Drift of Fate, 
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ftUSSBLL (HEftBERT),-True 

^ Blii» Crown cloth 3J fttrf 

rLssian bastiiXb^ the 

(Ihe hortrestof Schlucs db I > I 
I> VouvAr 4 HK\ by A 

KAPPOPOKT MA With xfi Plaits 
Dc mv8>o doth 7^ 6d uet 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

Crovsnh^o cloth 51 f / tach post 
S\o illuttiated b >trd<' u each 

J| Mlow of rtrinity. With 1 Nnt< 

bv Ol IVl U WBKDI l L 1101 MI » 

Vh« lualor Dean. 

Orthvtd DamapoL 

Tb« Maatep of St* Banedtct*!* 

In the Face of the World. 

To HU Own Uaetor* 

The Tremlett Diamonda* 

Clown 8v<> loth ^ (- icli. 

The Wooind of May. 

Fortane's Gate. 

A Tratflo Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor m Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggie I^auder. 

Mxe. Dunbar b Sooret. 

Mary Unwin. th i liluiittitionR 

To HIs Own Mavter. C t 8\o cii th 

11 JlLt _ 

4SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

JLevBntfn^Pamdy. <j \ 1 * ^ 

SALA (Q. A.).- I]a5lls:ht and 

Deylti^t. Pi t 8 \n illmti il(d I xm 7 

.SANDEMAN (QEORuEU 

AgOBA. Clown Svn cloth, t 

SLLINCOURT (HUUH DL). 

llooki by. 

Oacford from Within* Wiih 1 N yu 
ind 30 lUu««tiatioii>> in c 01 >ur t il Af in 
chio nt b\ \ oSHio Mahki o 1 >tjn\ \ 
cloth 7( 6^ n t pnchmenl lut 

A Daughter of the Morning. 

( lYiwn cloth, t c 

SERQEANT(AMLINfc)’, Novels 

by. Ciown > < (h ^7 M eich 

Under False Pretences* 

Dr. Bndicott s Experiment. 

The MHslng BlUabrUi. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

< fhe). T]himlmted)ii (»oH md C I is 
bs AinitRTO S^KGllMwI* iilp s 
vellum 6 net purcliTUtot, fu 1 
f»ili With silk tn.«* St 0 / net 

bT. MARriN’S LIBRARY (Fhe). 

In pocket Siz^ drill ,3]U t >J *.1 lit I 
VoU leallui ultuiit^ iict|ei\ 

I)y ALfl IV BI SANr 

Dondon. i Westminator 
gernsalem. PP«}M>«r md Pm mi t 
AU Sorts and Conditions of Men 
Sir Richard WhitHngton 
Oeapard de Collignv* 

OIOVVNNl hOU K lO 
SlEMi Decameron# 


*T MARTIN ’5 LIBRARV-xm/imm# 

By ROBFKT BKOWNINO 
liluatr’iUd m ColoutB by b I BKicKDATF 

Ptppa Passes s ami Men and Wo« 
men. 

Dramatfe Personas and Dra- 
matte Romances and Dyrios 
Bv KOBl kl HtJCHAVAN 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

Bv JIALI CAINI 
The Deemster. 

In U II Kir ton INS 
The Woman In White. 

Hv BANII L 1)1 1 or 
Robinson Crnsoe. With 37 tiu 

tritl Ml b\ C» ( Kl IK«-I!ANI 
By tHAKU S DKKl NS 
Speeches \V it u 1 < rtr ur 

By \USim PUDSON 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes 

In llirie Str I ei I Ml 1 (i ikd 
By W b Gil UI KI 

Original Plays, in 1 mi Nencs, ti c 
I'omth S lies with t P 1 rut 
By 1 HOMAS HAl DV 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Bv PRFl BAKU 
Condensed Hovels. 

Mlisa, The Duck of Roaring Camp, 
4 nd With J'oUratt 

Poetical Works. 

Bv 01 I\FR WI NDI LI BOI Ml S 
The Autocrat of the Breaklbst* 
Table illuitiatedby J ( 1 . Uiom os 
( envihd bv A H HIATf 
The Charm of London* An AntUol 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice* 

9 he Charm of Paris. 

m KICHARI) |L1*F1 RIBS 
The Life of the Fields. 

The Open Air* 

Nature near London. 

J V CHARI 1 S I AMB 
The Essays of Ella. 

By I OKD MAtAUXAY. 

History of England, in s Volume* 

1 V lUsriN MicARIIlY 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 V 0 I 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV., m 3 Vi u 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession >1 p Viit >n ilo kkiz m 4 Vole. 

Bv GLOROi Macdonald 

Poetical Works, in 2 \nH 
Works of Fancy and Imagination, 

III JOV Is iftmi (Fni i wt seep iS) 
VyW n MAt LOCK 

The Hew Republic 

R> OHIPA 

Wisdom, wit. and Pathos. 

By ( HVRI FS READF 
TheCloUterand the Hearth. Witb 
VHlu 1ritioi«‘bv M B IlLVV^ItntNS 
■It is Hever Too Lateto Mend/ 
Bv PFRCY B^SSHBSHE! LF\. 
Prose Works 1 voB with 2 Porte 
Poetical Works, a voB with 1 PletM 
S Uctcdbv hKANK SlDCfWtCK 
iitd II u It I td in Colcuis bv ByaM SHAW. 
Ballads and Lvrtos of Love. 
HUtorical sndLegendary EellMiu 
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•T, MARTIN'S UBRARY-ionftw^rf, 
2a pocket cloth* RiU top ?a ntt per Vol 
leather, gilt edg<s V ntt pet Vol 
tiy ROHERl tOOlh blLVl NbOM 

JUft Inland Voyatfe 
Tnvelt nrltli a Donkey, 
rate 8IJyei*ado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlntflainns Puerlsque. 

Men end Books. 

Mew Arabian Midbts. 

Aoross tne Plains* 

The Merry Men. 

Prince Otto. 

In the South Seae. 

Bssays of Travel 
weir oi Hermleton. 

Talee and Fantaties. 

The Art of Vritlng. 

Imr Morals, etc | Poems. 
^ lU H A 7\INI 
Klstory of BnjlUsh literature, ot 

4 V 0 IS WUh ^ P nil ut« 

Bv MARK tWAiN Sketches. 

U\ W \l ION ind cull ON 
The Complete Angler. 

\\\i I \vuirM\' 

Poems S(.U tid and Idtid bj W M 
KOS%Kru With ForU lit 


SHAKBSPSAPe 

SHAKBSPBARB CtASSIC$-- 6 PS|^ 

Volumis fidbitshfd or m pre^arAtutM, 

* 1 2 Greene's * Pandosto/ or ^ Doras* 
tut and Fawnla *: tho original 
of Shakespeare's * Winter's 

Tale.' Id by F O THOMM 

Brooke’s Poem of* Momeus and 
Jallet’: the original of Shake 
speare's 'Romeo and Jnllat* 

edited by P A DANfiii ModemNtd 
and re ccutrd bv J J Munro* \Ready, 

4 'The Troublesome Heltfn of 
Kl^John’; the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as ^Klng John' 

J dittd by Til b j JUKVI\aTI and 
John Munro, M \ [ArsJy, 

s D ‘The History of Hamlet': 

With other UoLutnenU iltuRttstne M 
fhcsmnr of Shtk^pc uesPlav and an 
Introdiaroiv Mo(U <d the LlgeND OF 
I by Piof 1 UOttANcF 

^^7 ' The Play of King Xielr and His 
Three Daughters': the old play 
on the suDjoot of Kln^ Dear, 

l ditcd by SlUNi > Lhi XilJU iKeady 


BANQORSKI (ALBERFO), 

Books lltumfnsted by. > 

J 4 p 61 net euh pirchmud 

I.1U Mith fiill tKS^A hf/ net caet 

Prayers Written at Vallima bv 

KoBFUfUni bl^\H^so^ 

The Sermon on the Mount 
Morte d*Arthur bv loku h snv 0*1 

SCOTT (CYRIL).-The Celestial 
Aftermatb. P d I'o ii>h net 
L\KGE PAPKk I UlltON 1 lulled D 
copies, ^i..,iud l>N the Authni i*' uit 

SHADOWLFSS MAN miE): 

Peter Schletnlhl. Bv A v<in Cuamiss 1 
llluniated by CiORikin Bkovvm Demy 
Hvo 1 ]otb, tW ntl 


*is 'The Tamlntf of a Shrew's 

Being tb( old pi ly by bh d t*<pcire 
ui Liu I innug ot the Shnw. bditcd 
bvProtis It I 's B<)a M.A, 

} The Sources and Analogues of 
‘ A MidsummerNlifht's Dream.' 

I dittd b> }«KA\k biix WKk IRtnay 

10 'The Famous Yictorles of 
Henry Y.’ 

11 ' The Menfcchmi ’ s the original 

of ShaKeapraro's 'Comedy of 
Brrors. I dm tcM antb th( rlua» 
bet) ui Ii uMitnii Id ted by W H 0 
KuUS^ t ttl D [R^ady 

1 'Promos and Cassandra's 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.* 


5HAKBSPEARC LIBRARY 

FVRf 5 

TheOld-BpeUltttf SHAKESPBARB. 

With the St etUDg ul tile Ouitto ui thi 
Boliu AS the basis of tht Xext and dt 
chAuges niatked m b*avy type I bud 
hvF J yUSRLVAH MAD Utt Al 1 I 
W, CtAHJk& MA 0 em\ 8vo, doth 
31, 6 d net eah Play Of some gf the 
phyt a tabrtry Kdtttoii uuv bo hul 
4t sv net < ich A lut ol volume, 
on application 

Pari II 

fhs shahbbpbabb classics. 

hmalt Clown bvi\ qnaitci Uiund antique 
grev boaids vf 6d nejpervoi those 
marked i mav also be bid lu vdvd 
pettian *4i 42 lut and those cd ** 
cm ItkSe pAper half pAichnrnt net 
pervoi Mcb Volume with rroiitikplet i 

faodda's ^Rosalyndo's the 
orliflnal of Shakespeave’a ' As 

yA Dike It* fiaitrd b) w w 

DiUih, B,A, IRrttdy 


*ti 


X 'Apolonlus and Silla' the 
Mitct Ol twehth Vight Edited by 
MOKio\ Li u tReady 

M 'The First Part of the Conten¬ 
tion betwixr the two famous 
Houses of York and Dsneas- 
ter,' md 'The True Tratfedy of 
Richard, Duke of York's thi 
or ginalH of tb« second And thud pAiU of 
* King Henry VL * 

ts The Sources of'The Tempest*' 

16 The Sources of 'Cymbellne.' 

17 The Sources and Ansloduss 
of ' The Merchant of Yaiuoe** 

Indited bv Piofessor I CiOHAVCA, 

18 Romantic Tales: the sources of 
the TwoOentlcmei of Vitons''Meirv 

wives’ *Much Ado ilout Nothing,' 
'Alls Well that DndR Weit' 

so Shakespeare's Plutarch:the 

smnesut |uhus Ci.su Antonv and 
tlcopniiv Corloimus ind Ttipon. 
Id.CF IUCkA). BRoOkr hi A Cardiff i 


5 !*™ » ST. ^TINS LAW, LONOON, WC. 


SHAKPSPEARE I.IERaRY- Umt 

Pari HI 


FOB TOXINO PBOFliB. 


With Illnstiitions iml Miiau liiSLilon 
Mari and cbarli •• ] ami s i ac v< i uom 
bH^KISPFAHI ind fdUtd hv prdessti 
I UoiLANC/, Who In^ instrttd \Mthii 
(be prose scttinr; those crnt i r1 
ptssii$^(.R hom Iht Flt^s with wh cl 
the young reidi rsh itld e bt < on i ( 
quimtcd The Mumc irMn);<dl\ 1 
MAShril HAf DY Impcmli^tno.cl 11 
ty netpu \ol U UlKi '•i ^ f i «t p< r 
vol Sch« I hdit litKii S/ net p r v 1 


T Tbe tempest* 

n Ai Toa hi^m It. 

Ul AMldsamiiidrKifthtsDpeain. 
IV friia Merohant of Venice* 

V Vhe Winter’s Tale. 

VI Twelfth Hltfht. 

VLI Oymbaline. 

viii Romeo and Juliet* 
l\ Bffaobeth. 

X Ifuoli Ado About Nothing 


XT Xilfe of Shakespeare for the 
Toong. HyPici ) (iouAv(/ 

[ltf/u7 f 

Ml An Bvening with Shako- 
speare. xol>iimitlc fabh ms i t 
\ ouni People with hfusK I n I 
Ma^KPLI Hatdy ind lUu tnti n 
Cloth 4 .x net Icithor 3 r t/ 1 1.1 
hnen ly 6 d net 


*' NOl AND -,»,f 

Harrisons Description of Bug** 
land* 1 It tv l ml nn PaiI 
1 Ill IS IS md h\ the* N«sc Shv sptu 
S tie-tx h liUd JD Vtk\i\All 

With idd ( ons i\ Mrs ( I ^lOlPs 
( po irpics onl\ > 1 / f / ml 

The Book of BllAataethan Verse 

1 diU 1 With \ t«s 1 MrtUAM 
Si ^\i 1 \ IjI \irn\\ \uit vi tl h ntis 
pic c ind \ ),iictt< > n lU ci wn 
(I Ih ^ lut \fll I i,iU 7 f I }U{ 


A Study of Shakespeare. 1 n A C 

SWIMII «\J 1 1 ven HV c th 6\ 

The Age of Shakespeare, i \ c 

SWINBIINP C 1 Sv 111 Kmiii r t nfl 

Shakespeare's Sweetheart. a 
Romanoe. PvSxkvhH mlnim 
With I C >1 «« 1 liUi tl U ns I \ C I 
T }i( K ^ gu )r« > (1 th 

bHAKP (WiLLIAMf - Children 

of To morrovi i n tl tli < 

SHELLhY’S (PERCY BYSbHK 

(cnii I tt W< rk In VI KSh ( V U ) mi\ 
1 RO I ( \ >l ) c uh with } 111 pi ( 

iditcU) Kiliiui llMNi >iit inn D 
Si MUIJNS 1 IRhAM > 111 n 1 >tl 
Sio, tlolh 2\ mtper i »l I dhtj t^i 

lift j tl V jI 

AlKi tn Jdi n \ <r Hv i tl 
y t t len I n vtn t (t i i tkai W rkh 
U M II I LJ ♦ I K I V It s I Ih 


SHERARD (R. K.i, Rogut;.*. 

(1 )wn s\ t Ih I i 


Paki I\ 

SHAKBSPBARB'S ENCDAND. 

A faults ot volunits lUu ti ttivc < t tht 
Jite thought indltUirsot 1 nglandin the 
time of Sh iktspt irc. 

Robert Laneham's lAetteF»drsc i ibmj;, 
part ot the 1 ntutiinimm given t 
^utin rU/ibuh It Ktiiilwotth Cislle in 
*575 With InliOrtucti m h\ Dr 1IRM 
HAK, ind Illualiition* Otmy Hv 
doth Kx net 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare's Touth; reptmtHn 
Awdricys brit^nuc of VacAbondi** 
Harman s Civtntt i Lomni /nCursetor 
Parson Habens >1 n>biidMii s Sermoi! 
In Ptilbe o£lhu\e «in1 HiiFvtn 
With inAny wo( dtuU J httd with In 
troduction, by 1 1 ward Vufs ‘lud Dt 
bvSMVAhL I>tm> s\o cl>th nit j 

Shakespeare’s Holinshed: a repnnt 
ot 4 II thA pas^4I.tfa in HMinsheds 
Chronleic of which use h as nnde m 
ShiWenpeaie8 Histoned PHvs with 
Notes Kdlted by W O Bf)swnt 
StojTX Royat^vo dotl», loy 6d pa 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book 

Reprints of d! refucotu to Sbakespc u« 
and htsWorks btfo t thevJoRto/tht 17th 
oenttny. ooUcwlecl b\ Di I\jib\ Miss; 
t Torn MTN SMI 111. Di bUKMVAIl Hnd 
J, J MUhRO 1VI ovols, toy li 8so cloth 
aU uet 


SHERI DAN^5 (RICHARD 

SRlNhlEY) Complete Worke 

ldit<d 1 > I srsiviORiH W th P> 
li i t m ^ Mun ir < t \ h th u * I 

SHERWOOD (MARUARET).— 

DAPHNB iPis )iil V\it» ( hmrtd 
iroili pice Ciown 'wf do h \x (hI 

^lEL (iVl. P.), Novels by. 

The Purple Cloud* < Ss v th irod 
Unto the Third Generation. Ci 8 vo 

d h r 

SIGNBOARDS: Hm Hisloiy ol 
fi >tn the F irl tsi liiri** Induduii. 
1 inioii Tivei ns 11 1 K m n 1 able C h 11 u 
teis By )4LOB I xrwooD itid | C 
Hoiibn with or llluvtj ilioi Crown 
fvr doth X < I mt 

SISTER DORA, a Biography. 

hv M lONSDATK ItenivSsi, 4 / d 

blMS (OEOROE R.), Books by. 

p t Hvo illufatyated bonnlR av each, cloth 
Ump ‘•y W eich 

The Ring o* Bells. 

Tlnfcletop’s Crime. | Soph. 
Dramas of Life# With 60 Itlnntr uiunv 

My Two Wives. > Tales of To-day< 
Memoirs of a Dandlady. 

SoonoB from the ShoMa 
The Tea CommandmoaUt 
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SPBIOHTIe. e.)> -IheOttHeoil 

of rprbo ^ C^ow n cloih » 6^ 

sPhluHTlr. w.), ' Noveft by, 

st 8v<> lUustj lUcI biMids at tnch 


OHt 

cloth 


MMi^ (OeOHUB k^>. Book* hy^ 

<^n^n tucture covei it itth 

JX (Hi fAtll 

Tha Datfonet Raoltai* and Raadar* 
Ilaifoiuit PUtias. i Pifa Wa lilvo. 
ITaand Candla. 

U 9l&a of I*oodott> 
tDWn 8vo Uoth, V ini euh post 8\(> 
boards,?! eub clothlimp as 6d, eich 
Mai^ Jana'a Mamoln. 

Marjr Jana IMfawlad* 

RotfiKaa and jratfabonds. 

Clown Hvo U >th ^ 6f eacb 
joyoa RlaaaantFy. witb 4 iionUs 
piec«h> HvCrH 

S ar Lifa and After, 
aaa upon a Chrlstmaa Tima. 

\Vl.Ji KIllustntion*CliAs <»rfi*n l< i 

In liandou'fl Heart. 

A BlUid Bfarrlatfa. 

Without cha lilmelldht. 

The tmall^part Lady. 

Blotfnplia of Babylon* 

The Mystai^ of Mary Anne. 

Tjctuj t cloth ’*fl it l> iC\ at each 
Rotfaae and Vadabonda 
In liondon « Heart. 

POPtitR KldllosS mL^inni Rvn, (V < »ch 

Mary Jana*a Uamolra* 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rodnaa andJVadabonda. 

Hour the Poor Liver ^nd Horrible 
London. CiownBvo i^alhtufte i\ 

Dadonat Dramae. Cn>undv> is 
fia^onat Abroad. C lown 8>o cloU 

% <Hl p «t MO^ pii lUK (.0\(t mS, 

KU Vlfe'e Ravanda Cr bvo, cloth 
6<f CHFAP BmriON 15 Tilt 

Mamolra of a Landlad / Ci own S\o 

cloth is n<t 

5LADBN (DOUGLAS). A Jap- 

awM* M.rrl.p'*. Mfril mnUo bd 

SLANQ DICTIONARY (The); Hib 

ioncA) *ind Anecdotil t i U 6v 6i 

SMEDLEY(?:ONSTANCR. Mrs 
Maawelt ArmOeld). Novels by. 
Tba Jana Prlnaait. u 8\o cl u dd 
Crown 8vt>, cloth b< citlJ 
Bawloa. With T r >nt spiLcu 
If Others and Fathers. I'lontiApie c 
Commonare* R'^ts. Withs iiin ti 1 

Honsby IlAUV/ti AKUi>iu.n 

Una and the Lions 
Sec ^Ibo The Flonrar Book, pjit 

giSeifeWTh LOISDON. Crown 
8vo IS doth 15 6d 

SYJMeRgfeTl^Cord HgNl^Y):^: 

Aenys of Adieu. 4^0 Up vellum 6t 

SPALDlNd dCenneth X). — A 

Way* T< 2 P 4t<>i V W net 

sPXNISH ISLAifTTA Biitory of 

theMbstemlBSpate* bvlluNHAfti 
p 02 T Tundstedt with Biotfiaphieal 
latibdaotlott sn^ eddltioaal Nute^ by 
F« Qk SiOKrt With ffbatliplece and 
Asp. KorA ev«t bucKrsmf iff* net 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
By Davions Ways* 

Hoodwinked; & Bandycroft Mys* 
tary* ! The Qoldan Hoop* 
Back to Life* | Quittance In Fall* 
The Londwatar Tradady* 

Burdo*! Romance. 

A Hnsband^fromjbhe Sea* 

< I wn 8v?r cloth (ui web 
Her Ladyship. I The Gray Monk* 
The Mantar of Trenanoa. 

The Saorat of Wyvarn Towers. 
Boom of Blva* | As it was Written 
The Web of Fate. 

JBzperlcmoes of Mr* Tarsohoyla* 
Stapplnd BItndfiold. 

Wife or Ho wlfa*i*o**t Mo clo th is 6d 

SPIELMANN (MSS, M. H.), 

Dook4 by. 

Mardary Radf oM and her Friends. 

With niu^natioiib bv Gordov Buowxu 
I ir^c 4■sown8vOfClolhf ^s net 
The Rainbow Book s BIntasn 
Talas of Fun and Fanoy* With 
■Vj Mlwtwtioiis by ArifirR hacicuam 
H ue 111 no&ibO^ iud other .irUsts L iif.i 
Cl own 8vo cloth 2s. Cd net, al'U> tbo 
t ivk !PApfR Lnn ION, cloth dt, sr ntl 

SPRIGQE (S. SQUIRE).—An in¬ 

dustrious Chevalier Cr fivo cl 3s 

• SPY ’ (FORTY YEAR^OR, by 

LBSLirWARD. Wlhoverrsolhuv 
tiitions .tfter Poitrsli^ md Cnncatnres 
b> theAiithoi Demyfiio cloth r 65 nnt 

STAFFORD (JQHN).^:^?^ Mdl 

I. Clown 8ro, cloth hd 

STATHAM'iB. ffEATHtSfTE). 

What Is MttAlc r With Frontispiece 
Cm wn 8vo, cloth 6d. net 

STEDMAN (E: ^,-Vlctbrliii 

Poets, C rown Hvo, cloth ot 

STEPHENS (RlCCARDO).--fll9 

Cruciform Mark Cr 8vo cl v. hd 

sTE^PHEN'SlRr N^EiCsOSy.- 

Philip Win wood. Cr S\o yl 

STE^LriN(fTS.t.—'Shiakespwirc’i 

Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured lUustra.. 
tions bv C B Peck. Sq 8vo, cloth, 6t 

STERNBBRQ (COUNT). Z^thB 
Barbarians oi Morocco. With it 
lltuvts. in Colour by DotTox.A8 POVrin 
K B A Lai qe crown 8yo cloth dr nrt« 

^RNbALB (k. AttMitAbE). 

^Tho Afyhaii itelfa Pott Bto, doth* 
y tsft lnu^trated boatdt ?$ 

rrEHNE (CXCTltENch).- 

A Sentimental ioomoy* Wth te 
inuvtrAtiTiis by T H robikios. am 
PoitiAit* 8vo doth It 6 dt} ^ott 
bvb,cloth, n. art, leather, 31 pet, 
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STEVENSON (BURTON E.).- 

Af tntr* 5tot e Cr 9\ o <1 3> M 

STEVENSON (R. LO'UIS), 

Wofks 

Vlvtflnlbas Paarlsqae, and other 

i'lORKNLi PK»S8 lirDITXOK 
Witu 12 Jllubtntions m Coloured CoUo I 
t^pe by Norman Wilkinson Crown| 
4to hand n)Tde paper bN ^^t2s 6d 
mt TelUim ^^3 3 let 
btavenaon** Porting Underwoods 
BelledSi 501104 of Traveli A Child’a 
darden of vorsea Printtd m the 
Horene e Type snnU fcap 4to, rldh 
hrf net \el\ctcT lf iS s net 

C rown 8\ t bucki im 6t each 

Travela with a Donkey* ^Viik a 
1*1 snt 4plf*te by WAl ii R CkaNF 
An Inland Vo3rada* With 1 1 rontis 
piece by Wal n k ^1 anv 
FamUlar Studies of Men ft Books* 
Vhe Silverado Squatters* W ti 
l rontispi«cc hv J I) siron(* 

New Arabian Nldhtg. 

Ihe Merry Men* i Day Morals, fto. 
Underwoods: Poems 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlvdinlbus Puerlsque* I Ballads 
Prince Otto* ) Across the Plains. 
Weir of Mermlston. 

In the Sooth Seas. 

Bssays of Travel* 

Tales and Fantssles* 

Bssays in the Art of Writing. 
Records of a Family of Bnglneer s 
1 he sbove books are axeo isaued In « TiNi 
Pappr Kdition pott 8vo doth « ntt 
each leather, net, with the ex«.ci tieii 
ok * Underwoode nd Ballads whic 
art printed In lyol togetbei with Sons 
of under the title of Poems 

Records of a Family of Engineers i 
also publ ished at 6r onl y. 

Songs oflFnsvet Cr 8vo bneknm >;* 
A Dowden Sabbath Mom* ^ith 
C >ioured I rent and numerous Ulus b> 
A h* Bo yd Ciown 8vo b uckram 6r* 

Lir},e crown 8vo, cloth net rach 
p urchment, 7e 6:f net each, or I argb 
p%PBik Editions vel 12 s 6d net<ath 
An Inland Yeymge. With la nius 
irations in Colour is in Bl ick and White 
md ether Decorations b> NOEL PooKf 

Travels with a Donkey Ih the 

Cevennes* with is liiostratJous in 
Colour, IS in Black and White andi 
other Decorations by Nobl RoORa 

M. ChUd‘.ll«Mwn.'o‘l’ir«m*. uith 
IS lUnatratlons in Cdour and numerous 
Mack and White Drawings by Mnu 
CBNTSOwssbt. LargecrownSvo doth 
5a net. Larqb Paper Ba paretoeat, 
7ft 6A net * wlret calf, lo? m* net 
Long leap, Sro quarter mdi* ift net each 
Fa&er D8^en. 

Talk and JMkers* 

JlCOivletniae ftermmr Po«t Svo.bds*, 
Ift net • leather ar net Also a HmtA I 
I9KE EDiTtOft in velvet calf ift net j 


STBVI2N50N(R L >- 
Prayers Wrttten at YalUtua* 

lobt 8vo hds, T ntt leather '» net 
Also 1 Mimait Ki i uinoNinvelMi c^ \ 
ipp x< t i net md the Idjikn DI 
DTK, Ilium by \ ‘)ANi ORbXi in g id 
and 4 olouis leap do Jap vel h’ltoi 
6f ntl pirch jsUt wltf ties, 8? td net 
New Arabian Nights* cm vt sk 

r I ITU N p < \ 1 111 St t Jftrd 

Poi 11 \i 1 r in ITedii in h\ > (nf 
The8u*cidcClub| andTheRa]ah*s 
Diamond* Nuw AkAniAv 

Nu MIS) \v ith k I lustrations by W J 
Y _fr M ln 8v doth 3? bd 
16 o dtt““ liedckti I neteich 

The Sire de Male rolt's Door 
A Lodging for the Night* 

The Pavilion on the Links* \\ilh 
Cl il hmtiApiccc md numcroi 4 
lUustr I M b\ CORDON BROWM, U 1 
Dim 3 \ cl til Ctl net 
The Stevenson Reader* Povt 8 v( 
ci )th (i huclcrim giU top jr (hJ 
Sciiooi riinioN (loth i« 6 i 
The Pocket R.X 4 .S.: 1 u mntt Pta 
1 J ) -jj net leather 3 net 

R«L*Stcv< nson* A Stud^ lb If U hAft 
DON \\ t) f rt i th CiS\ibucl im 

Recollections of R. L* Stevenson 
in the Pacific* B3 Ar uiuk fous 
Tf Cr rt\ I knm \ net 

STOCKTON (FRANK R,). '"ihe 
YouoirMasterof n>ton Hall W h 

£1 11 l4 do cl ti pic cl 

SIOKCS KANCiS URihHN) 

1 I'll I li d md I dited bv 

Rplstolas ObsQurorum Ylrofum 

Ihe Ldtui tevtof the 
1 Uti n liiutIpM with Qgl sh Kcu 
dcriuL Intijciuctmn N Ua and (wo 
PliUs r >3 «i8vo Duel r 4m ♦si net 
Spanish Islam: a History of the 
Moslems in Spain By At inbcat 
Do/^ With Inti xli cli u and lodittoiul 
\ttes by the TruisUljr limtipiric 
andMip RiyalS tuckiain au net 

STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 

NovcN by* (1 VC n 8\o, cloth 6t cd(h 

They also Serve* 

The Noise ol Life* 

The Shoe of a Horse*_ _ 

STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown 8vf doth each 

The Man Apart 
The L i ttle Cfo d^s Drum^^ , 

STRUTT (JOSEPH). —The 

Sports and Pastlnies of the Psopls 
of Beglafld* With mo lliublrui na 
Crown 8 v) cloth 3^ Cd 

STUART (H. LONGAN), Novglg 

by Crown 8vo cl th, tach 

W.»ple < CtroM . I F.iiaU«j__^ 

SUNDOWNER, Tories by. 

ToM be th. !r«Ak»tl. ^ Ivo v«ttC 
TlUa of th« BwvmC, Ct 8*0, (d ai, 

20 
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SUTRQ (ALFRED).-- 

Vlrjtinv* ^v<> 1 ti ( / 

SWIFl'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

tn Pros<* find Vtisf Ci hv> <] t 
^OnathM Swift A study bv ] 
ChukionC oin^s Cr flvo ii s\ fki 

SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON 

CHARLe5} Worki. 

Mv« SwinbuJme'sCoUected PoensB, 

In f) V >tb 11 jwn b\ * t ntt tht set 

Ifjp, Swlobunie’B Collected Tra- 

Sedtea lni)V u S\< mtUiL>*ct 

Senga befoaa Sunrise 1 1 oui sc» 

PRtSS I l>fiK)V Cr< Ml h mil m-i< e 
niper b ntds 20c n t M.num net 
Seleotlons from Hr. Swinburne’s 
WorlCB* fo whul K Ip Iidfd ) 
^WfUh ot Iht r n! ^ Iileb\ Ifiin i!f ind 


i Prufict With P>i I ut mil View 
biap Hvo cloth (c 

Vhe Queen-Motlier and Rosa 
inond. CrcM 7c ^ / n t 
Atalanta In Calydon. c i >w n sv 
Ohaatelard* A d\ 

Poems and Ballads. Fn r Smiis 
Crown «\o < 

Poems and Ballads. si u)%d Si mi s 
C rown 9 

Poems and Ballad*'. iHr> d si m 

C*OWM '^V ) y 

Bonds beforeSunriiue. Cl s\ > tor f / 
Botnwell: Vli lAc I ciovuSk t2v < i 

Songs of Two Nations* c vinKv r 
Oeorge Gbapman <t % 1 n t< 

CHAPMAS*'Wn s) t rr wn v irf/ 

Bssays and studlea i « 

Bmcntlieus s \ t mlc i\ c v n s\ > r s 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. (1 mn 

8 Vd 6 t. 

A Study of Shakespeare. < t « s« 
Bongs of the Springtides. Cr s\o oc 
Studies in Song. t. town 
If ary Stuart* A Tt h Crown f v > Ar 

Tristram of I^vonesse. CioM.nAvoqT 
A Century of Roundels. Ci t\o f 
A Midsummer Holiday, ct Sio 
Marino Fatiero ai (rsvr 
A Studyof Vlotor Hugo. Ct 8 v( 
Mlsoetlanies* (i mn ^ ut 

ItOerlnes AlriLid Ci<nVu8\o t 

A Study of Ben donson. Cr dv( 
The SUterse A liReeiy Ctown 8 ^ i (% 
Astrophel* Ore* c 10 vn yr 
Studies fn Prose and Poetry 

Ctown 8c o ot 

The Tale of Balen. Crown S\o 
Rosamund, neen of the IJotn* 
bards: Aiitk(d\ ciown viOf 
A Gbennel Passage. (h\ t 
gfore’s Cross**Currents: A '\ti 
I Croa 1 Svo t« ntt 

Vtlllam Birke < 1 wn 8 vo 6 \ m t 
TheOukeofGandia, Crwnt«Tost 
The Age of Shakespeare Uowt 

$\o bt \}t\ 

Ohstles Rlcl^njs*^ < t Hxo, 6 /^ ii«t 

The PlIgrimaglTof Pleasure. ^ v 
lyfsr Mn Lru(i« Children 
•f the Chapel. Cr tvo, tu net 


ThelsWINNERTON (FRANK)* 

Novels ky. Ciown8vo qb»th 6k 

The Merry Heart* 

The Young Idea. 1 The Casement. 

SYRETT (NETTA), “Novels, by. 

CtoiAndvo cloth til c.uh 

Anne Page. 

A Castle of Dreams 

Crf wu S\ 1 , tu til tneh 

Olivia li Carew 
Drender’s Daughter. 

The Bndlesff Journey Ac. 

Three Women. 

Barbara of the Thorn. 

POTUIAR I miiONS UK ii m R\ ( 

AnneP^e. i Olivia D Carew. 

_ Tnre^Women 

TAINE’S History ot hiii^nsh 


fj 

6t 
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Literature itsns h>lli ^ 1 \ \ \( 

hour Vols wilh Po tj iib f iti ''v 
cloths luteich UcthcrUl 1 t i 

TAYLOR ' (TOM). Historical 
Dreiaas; Jeanvi- [)^fc iwiM V t 
A\PCI«WN Tin 1 <K 11 s 
Ahkwhic h r s Wii I an\j 1 on t n 
Pi 01 AMI I^ANSION Ct Svo I* nU 

TENNYSON (CH ARLHS). 

Cambridge from Wiihin. Wuh i** 

Jlliisti itu n 111 Cl I nu itid uiheptibv 
^ARl^MoH)J•^ Ih <vo cl 'rtjj ml 

FHACKERAYiW. M.i 1 he Rose 
and 1 he Ring. Withe )lu uid 1 n lUis 
puce uid A*! lit nh Uioa<i hv trOi r>ON 
pRnWNf iHrt \ S\ » cl» h c/ net 
The Pooket Thaokeray Aniuf^eri 
hs A if i( in I c »th (lit 

I p net U ithri t,iU t>p v pH 

THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 
Slien’s Web. Cun 1 Sy ) lUth ^ 

THOMPSON (hRANCIS) The 

Hound ot Heaven, irn lir^wiDi^s 
lllusliatiiut b\ hum wuu HuDnAKi 
KoyU 4U> bi ltd 7 id nt* Alsc I'l 
c ipi« on piKhmcuf, sirncd bv the 
Artisl b/ int 

1 MORBAU : Hi» Life“^and Aims. 

H A Pa< y P M HVO blit I t ^ f ^ 

THORNBURY (WALTER).- 

Tales tor the Marines. Punt <h,(> 
lU Rtr tied b ) lids 2 

riMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

II wu 8\ M 1 til i« f / c ich 

Clubs and Club Life in Zaondon. 

With 4 > niu \ut\ DA 

English Bocentrics and Booen- 
trieif ies w uh 18 iij» u dioriA 

idLSroY. “what tie^lduiht* 

I diUd bv BOLiOM f-Uit Crowu htr*. 
cloth *6: iict 

TROLLOPE lPRANCE'S“TKr 
Novels by« Ctowti 8\u ilotb |r 6rf 
rich post 8vo, 4ied botrda sr, each 

Xilke Ships Upon the Sea* 

Mabel’s Progress, I Anne Pnmassi 


no 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

py Crown 6vo cloih Sf ^ post 
8 to Illustrated boards ar eub 

rChm Way Wa Un Mow 
Frau Frohmanu. I Marion Fay. 
Tbo Land-lioatfuevas 
Hr. Soarborough’a ]Pamfly. 

Po>>t 8 v tllustiTted boud^ 2 Mch 

Kept in the Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldlitste. ti wn hvi doth 
^r ^ r 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).--Diamond 

Cut Oiamond. PrslHvo il Ids 2 

fvt^IN’s"(MARK) Books. 

UNHORMIU'RAin IDHION Ci^An 
S\o loth 3 < (i c I 1 

Mark Twain’eLibrapy of Humour 

With ir7 lllustut n l>) U Kt «( n 

Bou^lnJ It* ml The Innocents 
at Home, ^\lih lilt riti n 
k A ti isi n 

The American Claimant With 8 t 
llliist ituistvllAi Htl Tnd thtib 
Pudd’nhead Wilson With 1 irliut 
I d Six Dliisti u ns h\ T ni T I < 1 1 

« The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

With 111 IlliistiiUi ns 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. Uith 
must iti I s 1 \ Das Hi \w 
Tom Sawyer,Detective With! rt 
’^A Tramp Abroad Wi l ^14 ll 
*The Innocents Abroad; ndTha 
Mew Pilgrims Progress w ti 
^ H n t I lh« dll n I 1 1 wn 

M\H» l\\ 7 i I / M I IKII I 

*lh6 Gilded Age. lu Maj k 

lit J) W ARM I With J» 1 1 t 

* The Prince and the Paupei. 

W ti 1 )j liUi t H I s 

* JUlteontheMisBiRSlppi. o ri s 

*The Adventures ol Huckleberry 
Finn 174 Dlnst 1 \V Ki 1 d 

* A Tankce at the Court olKitig 

Arthur, ^iltiust i\ [>\n l m 
*The Stolen White Blephant. 
•'The £ 1,000 000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Storv Vv 1h lUu U \U I 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With i-* must I > 1* V Ik Mond 
M ore Tramps Abroad* 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley* 
burg Wi h 1 r tt 4 e 
TheCholoeWorksof Mark Twain. 
Withlilc P'liln I mil IDu li iti 11 
Ihi Books ui ul td * ni^y b«s h id ui p ist 
lioth without niustutions did tish 
jpoi i tAR 11 luON^ nitdimn hv i / ca h 

Tom Sawyer, i A Tnunp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. Pott Ho 

loth >pUtop 21 nit lt4bti y!t uIlk' 
uct po»i Wo iJOIh ‘is 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

HluvU )ttd by WoKlU I \ i iiM K< n ii 
u«t f 


TYFLER (C. C. FRASER*). 

Mlatrew Judith. ihislSvr hiirds at 

TYTLEr“(SARAH), NoveU by. 

Lr<»wnh\u ilolh 31 bj <dcl) posthM 
ilhisti dtdbrii d js (*4<h 

Buried Diamonds. 

The Blaokhall Ohoste. 

What She i^me Through. 

, lUuslr it«d bt ird^ js each 
Saint Mungo's City, i Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family, 
Disappeared. 1 Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 

Beauty and the Beast, 

I I \vnS\( it h 6i each 

The Macdonald Lass. 

The Witch-Wife. 

Rachel Langion { Sapphira. 
Mrs. Carmichael n Goddesses. 

A Honeymoon s Eclipse. 

A Young Dragon 
Three Men of in ark. 

In CJaiissas Day. 

Sir David's Vi »icors. 

The Poet snd His Guardian Angel 

Cltoyenne Jacoueiine. (rovvu 8v( 
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UPWARD <AI LhN), No\eLs by. 
The Queen against Owen 1 1 >wii 
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Ihe Phantom Torpedo-Boats 
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VANDAM (AI BhKl D.).-A 
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VANVORSI (MARIL). Fairfax 

and lii^ Pride. ( oMi K lo h ( 
VAMJTI and fSIHLR. Bv 
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J lAN<I II I M^n With IStut 
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VIZETEI LY (LRNhSI A.) 

Hooi^tt by ^ ^ 'dvo ci Ul ji 6d eaUi. 

The Scorpion 
The Lo/oj b Progress. 
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a Path ol Fhorns 
The Wild Moreuls: I ft aiidAdven 
tuns I Ai urt.iuii^ Jc Maubrsall 

Dcii \f Ih * nctnih 

The Favourites of Louis KXV. 

\\ Ul 4 1 I 1 s 

My D Ays of Adventure t the Fall 
of France, t 870-71 Uith^iruntib 

pi I 

The Court of the TuilerleSi ISSS* 
1870 \\ til X 1 OHlspjcc Demy 
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My Advontures in theCommune. 
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WARDEN (PLORENCE), by. 

Jlomnt tlie Onrotet Cto vu Svo doth 
t>d piL lure cloth flat 1 tek 2 s 
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Tlt« Heart pf a OIrl, Wtlh a lUusts 
Tom Bawion. 

The Touatfest HUs Broarn* 

A Fight to a Flnl8*i« 

The old House at the Corner, 
hove and JLordship 
What Ought She to Do? 

Bty Uady ot Whims. _ 

Tom Dawson imm Tir t m i ion 
M tdkmnlv 

WARMAN (CVF-Ihe Express; 

Mtssenr^r Ci un H\r c) 11 i ( 

Warrant I to hxecutcCharlesl. 

Vk^ith lilt units ind lis t 

Warrant to fixeoute Mary Queen 

of Soots ii 1 1 111 , Ijm iilh/ibcUis 
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WASSLRMANN (LILLIAS). - 

The Osifodils Ci<wuh ) cl tl i fi 

WERNER (A.). - Chapen^’s 

White Man ( r>wn 8\ ) Mh ^ t t 

WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 
Trust-Honey. Ci bio cloth is td 
pobt 8vo ilhisti it 11 irds a,s 

With the Red Eagle Popular 
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Cirtwu H> > tl U / t ich, 

A Woman Tetnnted lulni. 

For Honour and Eire. 

Her Two Millions 
Two Pinches ot *$01111 
With the Red Bagle. 

A Red Bridal. | Nlgot Fortesoue. 
Ben Clough, i Birch Done, 


WiLDE (LAOY).-The Ancient 
LeffendaCbams,aa<f Saperstitions 
01 I relan d cl ih ftd 

WILLIAMS (W. ;SlATlifcU).— 

rhe Chemistry of Cooker> • m.iowo 

_\o cIoth__6s 

WILLIAMSON mrsTP. H.) —A 

Child IVldow. r^nt nv illusf I as 2 

WILLS (C* J.).-'An Easy«;^o}njr 

Fellow Cr)^n}{ ) Ml n ( 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 

Lelaore-TlmeStudies. IIIusm 

tl Coua8v cktJi 

Common Accidents and how to 
Treat Them. <t d ih i r 
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WINTER (JOHN SI RANUE), b> 

Regimental JLegends. 1 
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Cavalry lilfe, i l Regimental 
Crgcnds. i k v Ui ? < 

It i! h ihr I k i. 

fWOOD (II. F.), Detective Stoiics 
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Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Bngllshman of the Rue Cain. 

WOKDSWORIHhfiiKb; An In¬ 

troduction to the Poets Country. 
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WRAGOE CCLEMENF L.). 

The Pomance of the South Seas 
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iiANUWILL (LODIS). -A Nine- 

IrenlhCentur) Mliacle. ( 1 n\n^ 
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^BS^fl^1?^^|^Strangc Crimes.I 

Her Eadyshlps Secret i ^ IraisiiUd 


The Phantom City. 

Ralph NorbreoK p T^ ust. 

A Queer Race. 1 Red Ryvlngton* 
Roy of Roy e Court. 

As Duck would have it. 

As a Man Sows. 

The Old B^nk. 

Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 

The Sacred Gresoents. 

A Very Queer Business. 

WfcSTBURY (AVHA). Ifie 
5hsdow of hlUon Fernbrc uK Ci )\\n 
Svo ck Ih V 6 / 

WhTsHAW (FRED.), Novels 

hv Cro\^ii 8vr> Uolh Ot/ 

A Forbidden Marne. | Miseppsi. 
Many Wsm of Love. With h must*! 
Rear the Tsar, near Death. 

WhTYMan (WALT), FoemTby: 
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HU Masterpiece. I The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | Th^r^se Raquln. 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abba Mouret's Tranigremon. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 


His Bxoellenoy. 
The Downfall. 
Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal, 
^itfulness. 
Work. 

Truth. 


The Downfall.'^ASbunion Ci Svo 
cloth ne 
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Abbd Mottvet's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougona 




Lourdes I Rome. 

Faria Money. 

The Joy of Lira 
Germinal. | Thjrese Raquin. 
Dr. Pascal 


The DownCgil. 
The Dram* 
shop. 
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